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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE present volume has grown out of certain 
chapters relating to the Poetics in the first edition 
of ‘Some Aspects of the Greek Genius.’ These 
chapters have been enlarged and partly re-written ; 
and further questions, not touched on in the earlier 
volume, and bearing on Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, 
are here discussed. A text and a translation of the 
Poetics are prefixed to the Essays. 

It is just a hundred years since a critical text 
of the Poetics has been published in Great Britain. 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, which appeared at Oxford in 
1794, was, indeed, the work of an admirable 
scholar; but since that time much light has been 
thrown on almost every page of this treatise. And 
yet even to-day, after all the labours of German 
scholars, no editor can hope to produce a text 
which will not provoke dissent on the part of com- 
petent critics. For my own part, I find myself 
more frequently in agreement with William Christ 


on questions of reading, than with any previous 
v 
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editor. Susemihl, to whom every student of Aris- 
totle is profoundly indebted, appears to me to carry 
conjecture too far, more especially in the trans- 
position of sentences and the omission of words. 
On the other hand, Vahlen’s adherence to the 
Parisian MS. (A°) borders on superstition,—if one 
may dare so to speak of the critic who in a pre- 
eminent degree has contributed to the elucidation 
of the Poetics. 

The superiority of the Parisian over all other 
extant MSS. is beyond dispute ; still I cannot share 
the confidence with which the best editors now 
speak of it as the sole source from which the rest 
are derived. It is true there are no decisive 
passages by which the independent value of these 
latter can be established. But that some of them 
have an independent worth is rendered highly 
probable by two considerations. First, by the 
appearance in them of words which are omitted in 
A‘, but are necessary to complete the sense. The 
missing words are not unfrequently such as a 
copyist could hardly have supplied. Secondly, by 
the number of instances in which the true reading 
is hopelessly obscured in A°, but preserved in some 
of the so-called ‘apographa.’ No ordinary scribe 
could have hit on such happy corrections. While 
doubting, however, whether A° is indeed the arche- 
type of all extant MSS., I have, for the sake of 
convenience, retained in the critical notes the usual 
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abbreviation ‘apogr.,’ to denote any MS. or MSS. 
other than A°. 

The conjectures of my own which are admitted 
into the text are few in number. They will be 
found in ili. 3. 1448 a 33, xix. 3. 1456 b 8, xxiii. 1. 
1459 a 17, xxiv. 10. 1460 a 35, xxv. 4. 1460 b 17, 
xxv. 14. 1461 a 27, xxv..16. 1461435. The emen- 
dation in xxiii. 1, &) pérpo pipntixhs for év pérpo 
pupntixhs will, I hope, appear as plausible to others 
as it is convincing to myself. In ix. 5 (obra ra 
tuxévta dvopara), though I have not altered the 
traditional reading, yet for reasons stated in note 
1, p. 376, I suspect we ought to read od ra truydvra 
évopara, and I venture to press this suggestion. 
In a certain number of passages I have bracketed 
words, hitherto retained by the editors, which I 
take to be glosses that have crept into the text. 
The passages are these—iiil. 1. 1448 a 23, vi. 
18. 1450 b 18, xvil. 1. 1455 a 27, xvii. 5. 1455 
b 22.2 But the detailed treatment of these and 
other questions of criticism and interpretation must 
be reserved for the more fitting pages of a com- 
mentary. 

Fortunately, the general views of Aristotle on 

1 Of these the conjecture in iii, 3 is withdrawn in later editions; 
that in xxv. 14 gives place to <oiovotv> (Tucker). 

2 In vi. 18 I read in ed. 2 tdv Aeyouévwv (Gomperz) instead 
of [rav pav Adywv] of ed. 1, and in xvii. 5 dre adrds (Bywater) for 


[Twas airds]. In ed. 3, however, I returned to the MSS. reading . 
in xvii. 5; see infra, p. xxv 
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Poetry and Art are not affected by the minor 
difficulties with which the Poetics abounds. In- 
complete as our material is when all scattered 
references have been brought together, the cardinal 
points of Aristotle’s aesthetic theory can be seized 
with some certainty. But his Poetics must be read 
in the light of his other writings; we must trace 
the links which connect his theory of Art with his 
philosophic system as a whole; we must discover 
the meaning he attaches to ‘Imitation’ as an 
_aesthetic term,—a somewhat infelicitous term, it 
must be owned, inherited by him from his pre- 
decessors, but henceforth charged with a new 
meaning. Such an inquiry will dispel the vulgar 
notion that still survives in popular manuals, that 
by ‘Imitation’ Aristotle means a literal copy, a 
mere facsimile of the world of experience. The 
clue to his real thought is to be found in the 
assertion that Poetry is an expression of the 
‘universal’; that is, of the universal element in 
human life. In interpreting the full significance 
of this conception frequent reference will of 
necessity be made to the wider principles of 
the Aristotelian philosophy. 

In the following pages I have attempted to bring 
out some of the vital connexions which are thus 
suggested between Aristotle’s theory of Poetry 
and other sides of his comprehensive thought. In 
endeavouring to state his views and estimate their 
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worth candidly and without exaggeration, I have 
not forgotten that Aristotle, more than any other 
writer, has suffered from the intemperate admiration 
of his friends. There have been periods when he 
was held to be infallible both in literature and 
in philosophy. A sovereign authority has been 
claimed for him by those who possessed no first- 
hand knowledge of his writings, and certainly were 
not equipped with sufficient Greek to interpret 
the text. A far truer respect would have been 
shown him had it been frankly acknowledged, that 
in his Poetics there are oversights and omissions 
which cannot be altogether set down to the frag- 
mentary character of the book; that his judgments 
are based on literary models which, perfect as 
they are in their kind, do not exhaust the 
possibilities of literature; that many of his 
rules are tentative rather than dogmatic; that 
some of them need revision or qualification ; that, 
for example, the requisites laid down in chap. xiii. 
for the character of the tragic protagonist would 
exclude from the first rank of. art some of the 
noblest figures of the Greek drama,—Antigone, 
Clytemnestra, and possibly Prometheus. On the 
other hand, we may well wonder at the im- 
partiality of mind, which lifted him above some, 
at least, of the limitations of his age, though he 
could not wholly emancipate himself from the 


external rules and usages of the Athenian theatre. 
6 
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Above all we may admire his insight into the 
essential quality of Poetry as a concrete expression 
of the universal. To this result he was led by a 
penetrating analysis of the imaginative creations 
of Greece itself. Universality is, indeed, their 
characteristic note. The accidents of human 
nature seem here to fall into the background, 
while its larger lineaments are disengaged. 

A list of the more important works which treat 
of the Poetics will be found on page xxxvii. I 
desire, however, here to mention the books which 
have chiefly aided me in the preparation of the 
Essays: E. Miiller, Geschichte der Kunst bei 
der Alten, Breslau, 1834. Vahlen, Bevtrdge 
zu Aristoteles’ Poetik; Wien, 1865. Teichmiiller, 
Aristotelische Forschungen, Halle, 1869. Rein- 
kens, Aristoteles tiber Kunst, Wien, 1870. Déring, 
Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles, Jena, 1870. Ber- 
nays, Zwet Abhandlungen iiber die Aristotelische 
Theorie des Drama, Berlin, 1880. I owe, more- 
over, special and personal thanks to Prof. A. C. 
Bradley for valuable criticisms on my _ earlier 
volume, which I have here turned to account. I 
have reason also gratefully to acknowledge the 
singular care and skill displayed by Messrs. R. & R. 
Clark’s Reader. 


EpinsurcH, November 1894. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THE chief alterations in this edition, as compared 
with the first, consist in the enlargement of the 
Critical Notes, and a careful revision of the Trans- 
lation. Minor changes and additions will be found 
in the Essays. A third index also has been added 
containing a list of the passages in Greek authors 
referred to in the volume. 

In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 
I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. 

Of my own conjectures, printed in the text of 
the first edition, one or two appear to have carried 


general conviction, in particular that in xxii. 1. 
xi 
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Two have been withdrawn (see p. vii.). One, 
which I previously relegated to the notes, while 
putting in a plea for its acceptance in the preface, 
has since won the approval of many scholars, 
including the distinguished names of Professor 
Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell, and it is with 
some confidence that I now insert it in the text. 
I refer to od (otra MSS.) ra rvxdvta dvouara in | 
ix. 5. 1451 b 18, where the Arabic has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
cf. ix. 2. 1451 a 37 (=a 36 Bekk.), where A° 
has ofrw, though od 76 rightly appears in the 
‘apographa’::and for a similar omission of od 
in A° cf. vi, 12. 1450 a 29, od moujoes 5 Fv Tihs 
tpaypdias gpyov, the indispensable negative being 
added in ‘apographa’ and found in the Arabic. 
The emendation not only gives a natural instead 
of a strained sense to the words ra stvydvra 
évéyata, but also fits in better with the general 
context, as I have argued at some length, pp. 
376-9 (note). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 14504 12,1 read <mdvtes> ds edmeiv 
for od« ddiyou adtév ws eimeiv of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic, I 
regard ove dAbyot adtay as a gloss which ei 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). 

a parallel case I have adduced Jthet. i. 1, re a 
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12, where ode ds eizetv, the reading in the 
margin of A’, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading <dd‘yov. The 
word éréyov is a natural gloss on oddév as eieiy, 
but not so, odSév as eizreiv on driyov. 

In two other difficult passages the Rhetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid, In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
tov Oearyv, the object to be supplied with édrdvOavev 
being, as I take it, the poet, not the audience. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in Rhet. i. 2. 1358 a 8, 
where AavOdvoveiv te [rods dxpoatds] has long been 
recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 23, where A° 
gives the meaningless dAdov 6, I read (as in the 
first edition) dr’ ov8é, following the reviser of A’. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant dAXo 
sé or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
mpoobeivas at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. A passage in the Rhetoric, 
i. 2.1357 a 17 ff, appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of dav odd... 
dvdyxn ... wpocbeivat. The passage runs thus: 
cay yap 4 Te ToUTwY yvapimov, ovdE Sel A€yevs adTos 


mY n iy 2 ¢ 2 , e 4 \ 
yap TOUTO mpootiOnow O AKpoaTns, OloVv OTL Awpievs 
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arehavitny ayava vevixnxev, ixavov elrety bre ‘OrAdprria 
yap vevienkev, To 8° Ste oTepavirns Ta Ordpria, ovdé 
Se? mrpocbeivas: yuyvdonover yap mavtes. The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it is similar, even the word 
ovdé (where the bare od might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase oddé Sef Aéyeww, odde Set 
mpoobeivar. One difficulty still remains. The sub- 
ject to elvas } yevécOar is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker’s conjecture, 
avaynn <KaKelvo> elvat i yevérOau. 

The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt, 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole - 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
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seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) i. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of éworoua and the 
insertion of dvavupos before rtuyydvovea, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orientalia, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyatwwrdv of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic, 
restored the word Maccadwrdv, and added a most 
ingenious and convincing explanation of ‘“Eppoxai- 
xd£avO0s (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
is introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me that 
Diels’ restoration of érevEéuevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
to render etyecOau. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A’, it confirms the reading found in 
one. or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
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the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A° the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Sitzwngsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orientalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 

li. 3. 1448 a 15, domep of rods} 

vi. 7. 1450 a 17, <6 82 Bios>, omitting xai evdatpovias 
kal 7 evdapovia of the MSS. 

xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rodrwy 8... elpnrat] 

xviii. 6. 1456 a 24, <at> ecixds? 


1 Ined. 3 I simply give the MSS. reading in the text, domep t yas t. 
2 In ed. 3 the word here added is omitted in the text, 
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xx. 5. 1456 b 35, <odk> dvev! 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 34, [kat dovjpov]. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, Maccadwrdv (see above, p. xv.) 


xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <xat icws ddivarov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxiii, 1. 1459 a 21, nab py cpolas icropias 
tas avvOéces, for kal pi) opotas iatopias tas cuvi/beus 
of the MSS. (In defence of the correction see note, 
p. 165.) The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 
Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to ovr7jdes of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cwvdécers may in some form have 
appeared in the Greek original, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
involves the simpler change of oyofas to ofas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. rovovrovs being sunk in 


1 In ed. 3 the word here added is omitted in the text. 
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olas, so that ofas ictopiar ai cuvybers becomes by 
attraction, olas (aropias Tas ovr Ges. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 

iv. 14.1449 a 27, éexBaivovres ris AcKTiKAS dppovias: 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 


position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood.) 

vi. 18. 1450 b 13, rév pev Adywv: Arabic, ‘of the 
speech.’ The pév is not represented, but, owing 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xvili. 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of wodAdxis, ‘as for 
things which are from without and certain things 
from within sometimes.’ 


xvii. 5. 1456 a 19, cai év rots dardois apdypact: Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 
xix, 2. 1456 a 38, td rd6n rapackevdfew : Arabic, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 
More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 30, dad ris adtis 
dicews: Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture dn” 
abris ths picews, but rather favours the former. 
(b) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :-— 
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ix. 9. 1451 b 31, ofa dv cixds yevéoOar cal Suvard yeve- 
a8: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, ofov “Opéorns év ry “Iduyevela 
dveyvdpurev 87. “Opéarns: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigenia, and that is whereby 
Iphigenia argued that it was Orestes, This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 


Opéorns.4 


In neither of these passages, however, have I 
altered the MSS. reading. 

(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
light :— 

i, 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic. rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 
no trace of «ai, which is found alike in A° and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3. 1452 a 20. The words yiyverOar ratra are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 


xxv. 18. 1461 b 18, dare kai avrdv MSS. The line 
containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 


xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, drav py dvayxns obons pydtv . . 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 


1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Poetik ii. 
1898, pp. 3-4) maintains that the inference drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the first "Opéorys. 
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Apart from the revision of the Text, the Trans- 
lation has, I hope, been improved in many passages, 
and the improvements are largely due to the in- 
valuable aid I have received from my friend and 
colleague, Professor W. R. Hardie. To him I 
would return my warmest thanks ; and also to 
another friend, Professor Tyrrell, who has read 
through the proof-sheets of the earlier portion of 
the volume, and has greatly assisted me by his 
literary and critical skill. 

The Essays are substantially unchanged, though 
they have undergone revision in detail and some 
expansion. In the notes to the Essays some 
new matter will be found, e.g.. pp. 142-4 (on 
ch. i. 6-9), pp. 376-9 (on ch. ix. 4-5), pp. 259- 
260 (on ch. xiii. 2). 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr, R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 
again express no merely formal thanks. 


EpinsureH, November 1897. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In preparing this third edition for the press I have 
expanded the critical notes and introduced some 
fresh material here and there into the Essays. The 
whole has been subjected to minute revision, and 
nothing of importance, I hope, has escaped me 
either in the criticisms of reviewers or in recent 
contributions made to the study of the text or to the 
general literature of the subject. Certain topics, 
indeed, might well have invited fuller treatment, 
but I have been reluctant to allow the volume to 
grow to an unwieldy size. 

In the revision of the text I have had the 
advantage of consulting two new editions, based 
on very different principles, those of Professor 
Bywater and Professor Tucker, from both of which 
I have derived assistance. In Professor Bywater’s 
edition I have noted the following passages in 
which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452 b 3 


xxiii 
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and 4; xv. 1. 1454 a 19; xviii. 1. 1455 b 32; 
xxii, 7. 1458 b 20 and 29; xxiv. 8. 1460 a 138; 
xxv. 4, 1460 b 19; xxv. 16. 1461 b 3 and 17. 
1461 b 13; xxvi. 3. 1462 a 5; xxvi. 6. 1462 b 6. 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 
for several improvements in punctuation. Most 
of his important emendations had appeared before 
the publication of my earlier editions, and had 
already found a place in the text or in the notes. 

I now append the chief passages in which the 
text of this edition differs from that of the last :— 


vii. 6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 
MSS., dowep wore kat GAXoré dacw. Schmidt's 
correction ¢idO@acw for daciv seemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu 
Aristoteles Poetik, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
—a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all, con- 
vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions 
also,’ ie. in certain other contests, the dydves of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that roré xat &Aore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With ¢actv 
(sc. dywvicacOar) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the «AcYi8pa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some such 
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old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
and that he introduces it in a parenthesis with 
the daciv of mere hearsay. 


ix. 7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s ’AvOc? for 
dvOe. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 


xvii. 5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 
dvayvupioas tivds, which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative. 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 
meaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk. 1898) has, 
if I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yvwpifw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 


xix. 3.1456 b 8. For #8ca of the MSS. I now read 
4 Sidvowz. (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 757 4@ Sci) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently been urged by V. Wrobel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli, 1900). 

xxv. 6.1458 b 12. For pérpov I now read pérpioy 
with Spengel. (So also Bywater.) Is it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read TQ Tod perplov (uerpov codd.) pijxet, *a fair 
standard of length’? 


In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, I am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidhardt, who in a 2 reads 


¢ 
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xpdriarov for Sedrepov, and in a 4 Sevrepov for 
xpatictov. This change, however, I have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvil. 2 éxotatuoé 
instead of éferacrixol is a conjecture supported by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has always seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class, 
Rev. 1901, vol. xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher . . . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read éxorarixol for é€eractixol in 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but I must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
‘ajabiyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for “ buffoons,” 
literally ‘men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh’rdné, a literal translation of éxorarixol, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant “men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
éficracbat is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other passages the Critical Notes or 
Translation contain new matter ; e.g. 1x. 8. 1451 
b 23; xvi. 7. 1455 a 14; xxiv. 10. 1460 b 1; 
Xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7. 
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Turning now from the text to the subject- 
matter of the treatise, I must mention a valu- 
able book, Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, 
by G. Finsler (Leipzig, 1900). Aristotle’s debt 
to Plato is here set forth in fuller detail than 
has ever been done before; and though in some 
instances it may be doubted whether the obligation 
is not exaggerated and the ideas of these two 
thinkers brought into rather forced relation, yet 
there is much to be learned from the volume. 
In the notes to the Essays I have added many 
fresh illustrations from Plato, which have been 
suggested by reading Finsler. 

Mr. W. J. Courthope’s Oxford Lectures form 
another noteworthy volume, concerned chiefly with 
modern poetry, but embodying Aristotelian prin- 
ciples. The estimate of the Poetics in the lecture 
on ‘ Aristotle as a Critic’ is marked by rare insight 
and sureness of judgment. 

The learned and interesting History of Criticism, 
by Professor Saintsbury, ought also to be consulted 
by all students of the Poetics. ‘The first five 
chapters of vol. i. give an instructive survey of 
Greek criticism, chapter iii. being devoted to 
Aristotle. JI would direct attention, moreover, 
to the History of Literary Criticism in the 
Renaissance (New York, 1899), by J. E. Spingarn, 
to which frequent reference is made in the notes. 

I owe to the kindness of Professor Sonnenschein 
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the information as to the significant names in 
Roman comedy contained in the note pp. 376 ff. 
In rewriting this whole note, as also that on p. 259, 
I have slightly modified my former view. Another 
note, pp. 344-5, gives in a compressed form the 
result of a conversation with Mr. A. C. Bradley, 
whom I desire to thank, not for the first time. 
The remarks added on pp. 225-6 are designed 
further to elucidate the relation between Art and 
Morality as I believe it to have been conceived by 
Aristotle. A few observations on Ibsen’s drama 
will be found on pp. 270-1. It is needless to 
specify other minor additions of a like kind. 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 
thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


Tuts edition differs but little from the last, the 
only two changes of any importance being in the 
interpretation of gov (ch. vii. 4-5, xxiii. 1) p. 
188, and of epiréreva pp. 8329-331. On particular 
points, including bibliographical matter, I have 
received kind assistance from Dr. J. HE. Sandys. 


I desire also to express once more my obligations 
to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader. 


Lonpon, January 1907. 
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PREFACE TO REPRINT OF 1911 


In a set of sheets of this book found among my 
brother’s papers after his death, he had introduced 
a few corrections both in the textual notes and in 
the translation as far as p. 110. These have been 
embodied in the present reprint, which is otherwise 
an exact reproduction of the edition of 1907, when 
the book was for the first time printed from 
electrotype plates. The additions to the textual 
notes consist mainly of references to two MSS., 
Parisinus 2038 and Riccardianus 46. The slight 
verbal changes in the English version are in every 
case aimed at conveying the sense more closely, 
and are interesting illustrations of the author's 
scrupulous care in such matters. 


J. G. BUTCHER. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


~ I. ‘Imitation’ (ulunots) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 
Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation, The Medium of 
Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘Harmony’ (or Melody), 
taken singly or combined. 


—II. The Objects of Imitation. 
Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 


III. The Manner of Imitation. 
Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
digression follows on the name and original home of the 
Drama. 


“TV. The Origin and Development of Poetry. 
Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of ‘Harmony’ and 
Rhythm. 
Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 
Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 
form. ‘ 
The successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 
V. Definition of the Ludicrous (rd yedotov), and a brief sketch of the 
_rise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary.) 
1 


L B 


2 


Vi. 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


Definition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy : three external, 
—namely, Spectacular Presentment (6 ris bpews Kéouos or bis), 
Lyrical Song (ueAorotla), Diction (Ads); three internal,— 
namely, Plot (u0@0s), Character (400s), and Thought (didvaca), 
Plot, or the representation of the action, is of primary import- 
ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 


VII. 


VIII. 


— IX. 


\ XIII. 


magnitude. 


The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 
of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


(Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 
observance of Poetic as distinct from Historic Truth ; for 
Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents. Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 

The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the 
Inevitable and the Unexpected. ‘ 


. (Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (ér)ot) and Complex 


(wemdeypévat) Plots. 


. (Plot continued.) Reversal of the Situation (aepimérea), Recog- 


nition (dvayvwpiots), and Tragic or disastrous Incident (7d6os) 
defined and explained. 


. The ‘quantitative parts’ (uépy xara 7d moody) of Tragedy de- 


fined :—Prologue, Episode, etc. (Probably an interpolation.) 


(Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. The 
change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which is in favour with a popular 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


. (Plot continued.) The tragic emotions of pity and fear should 


spring out of the Plot itself. To produce them by Scenery or 
Spectacular effect is entirely against the spirit of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 


. The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 


in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 
The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 
Character is idealised. 


. (Plot continued.) Recognition : its various kinds, with examples. 
. Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 


(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XxX, 


XXI. 


XXV. 


XXVI. 
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parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 

Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (Séo1s) and Dé- 
nouement (Avots) of the Plot, especially the Dénouwement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(8) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the iioewesan organic 
part of the whole. 


Thought (ddvoa), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 
Thought is revealed in the dramatic speeches composed 
according to the rules of Rhetoric. 
Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 
Delivery, rather than of Poetry. 


Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 
Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. - 


. (Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 


language with perspicuity. 


. Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein 


contrasted with History. 


. (Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 


Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre ; 
(8) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 

A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 


Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac= 


apogr. = 
Arabs = 


Ald. = 


Vahlen = 


Vahlen coni. = 


ll 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 


century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 

one or more of the MSS. other than A°% 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans. 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientalia.) 


the Greek manuscript, far older than A° and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to 2 are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published 
in 1508. 
Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 


a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including A°), 
which should be deleted from the text. 


a conjectural supplement to the text. 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 
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12. Aéywpev apogr.; Aéyouey Ac: (habuit iam = var. lect., ‘et dicamus et 


dicimus’ Arabs) 17. év Forchhammer (‘imitatur rebus  diversis’: 
Arabs) : yéver AC 20. rijs pws codd. (‘per sonos’ Arabs): ris piceuws 
Maggi: airfs ris gicews Spengel 21. «dy Parisinus 2038, Ald.: 


kal éy apogr. alia: kal Ac 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


I I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
si kinds, noting the essential quality of each ; to inquire into 
the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one 3 
another in three respects ——the whedium, the objects, the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice; 
so in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘ harmony,’ 
either singly or combined. 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ and rhythm alone are employed; also in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 
are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 

alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing : 

imitates character, emotion, and action, by rhythmical 
movement. 
There is another art which imitates by means of 6 
language alone,.and that either in prose or verse—which 
1447 b Verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 
sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
aname. For there is no common term we could apply to7 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 

‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 

poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 

the imitation that makes the poet, but the verse that 

entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 

when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 

out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given. to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 


in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, some arts which employ all the 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune, and 
metre. Such are Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 


i 








means is employed, now another. 
Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. 

Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 
men either as better than in real life, or as worse, or. 


as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus 


depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 

Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 
distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are ; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 
than they are. The same thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 
and Nomes; here too one may portray different types, as 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse, 

Monsen OA Seren NT 
Tragedy as better than in actual life. 

Til There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 
as living and moving before us. 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from 
one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of the 
Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the evidence of 
language. The outlying villages, they say, are by them 
called «pas, by the Athenians Shorr and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from kopate, ‘to 
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revel, but because they wandered from village to village 
(xara xepas), being excluded contemptuously from the 
u4sbcity. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is Spdv, and the Athenian, mparrev. 
This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 
IV Poetry Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each oe hen lying deep in our nature. Hitet, the 2 





one difteranss Bahroan him and other animals being 

that he is the most imitative of living creatures, and 

through imitation learns his earliest lessons; and no less 

universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 

Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 

delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute 

fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble animals 

and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 

but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 

learning is more limited. Thus the reason why men5 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 

find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 

‘Ah, that is he. For if you happen not to have seen 

the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 

as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 

‘other cause. 

Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct_for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver 
spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot 8 








indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced ; hence - 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer_is. pre-eminent among 
poets, for he alone combined_ dramatic form....with . 
excellence..of imitation,.so he too’ first laid down the. 
main lines..of..Comedy;~"by_dramatising the ludicrous. 
instead of writing personal satire. His Margites bears 

14492 the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
“to light, the two classes of poets still followed their 
natural bent: the lampooners became writers of Comedy, 
and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, 
since the drama was a larger and higher form of 
art. 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
c 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 
question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 
——was at first mere improvisation. The one originated 
with the authors of the Dithyramb, the other with those 
of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of 





our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 
form, and there it stopped. 

Aeschylus _first_introduced a.second actor; he dimin-13. 
ished_the_ importance.of the Chorus, and_assigned.the 
leading part to.the.dialogue, Sophocles raised the number 


of actors to three, and added scene-painting. Moreover, 14 





it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the 
earlier satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. 
The iambic measure.then replaced the trochaic.tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic lines more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. The additions to the number of ‘episodes’ 15 
or acts, and the other accessories of which tradition 
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tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 
them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 
taking. 


Vv Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad, the Ludicrous being merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect_or_ugliness which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 





example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does 
not imply pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 

#9» treated seriously. It was late before the Archon granted 
a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 
Who furnished it with masks, or prologues, or increased 3 
the number of actors,—these and other similar details 
remain unknown. As for the plot, it came originally: 
from Sicily; but of Athenian writers Crates was the 
first who, abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, 
generalised his themes and plots. OS 

Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 


differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of 


metre, and is narrative in form. They differ, again, 
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in their length: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as pe 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the “ a 
gun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the ~ x 
Epic action has no_limits of time. This, then, is a Se 
second point of difference; though at first the same ws 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy. as in Epic poetry, . & 
Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy: whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry. All the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
found in the Epic poem. 
VI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 
Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 2 


serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude ; in language 


embellished with each kind of. artistic ornament, the * 
several-kinds_being found i in separate. parts of the. ‘play ; j 
in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and 
fear | effecting the proper purgation of these. enol By 8 
‘language embellished, I mean language into which 
rhythm, ‘harmony,’ and song enter. By ‘the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it neces- 4 
sarily follows, in the first place, that Spectacular equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘Song, it is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. 

Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action; and an5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; 

soa for it is by these that we qualify actions themselves, 
and these—thought and_character—are the two natural 
causes from which actions spring, and on_actions again 








all success or failure depends. -Hence, the Plot is the6 








arrangement of the inoidexits. By Character I mean 
that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 
the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
is proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated. 
Every Tragedy, therefore, must have six parts, which 7 


parts determine its ag rae ly, Blot, Character, ; 
Diction, Thought, Spectacle Song. ng.’ Two of the parts con- 





stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 
the objects of imitation.’ And these complete the list. 
These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 
poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elements as well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 
Thought. 

But most_important of all is the structure of thea 
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of an action and of life, and life consists in action, and 





incidents. For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 





its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now 10 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 
actions that they are happy or. the. reverse. Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the 
actions. Hence the incidents and the plot are the end of 
a tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all. Again, 11 
without action there cannot be a tragedy; there may be 
without character. The tragedies of most of our modern 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. It is the same in painting ; 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus, 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string? 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
’ well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents, 
Besides which, the most powerful elements of emotional 13 
interest__in duatede = Perio GE or. Reversal” of the 
Situation, and Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. 
A further proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish 14 
of diction and precision of portraiture before they can 
construct the plot. It is the same with almost all 











the early poets. 
The Plot, then, is the_first..principle, and, as it were, 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 

sob A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents,.mainly,.with, a. 
view to the action. 

Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty. of 16 
saying ing what is possible and. and, pertinent. in_given circum- 
gtances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 








of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral 17 
purpose, showing what..kind..of. things a-man chooses. or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 





avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is Raa 
proved to be or not to be, or a general maxim is | 
enunciated. 

Eourth “among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 

: expression of the meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 

The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

VII These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot,. since this is the first 
and most important thing in Tragedy. 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an2 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a.middle, and.an.end. A beginning is that 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, 
but has nothing following it. A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. A well 
constructed plot, therefore,.must...neither...begin..nor. end. 
at_haphazard,-but-conform-to. these-prineiples. 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a living 4 
organism or any whole composed of parts, must not 
only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 
magnitude and order. Hence a very small animal 
organism cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be. 

1a beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were one a thousand miles 
long. As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5& 
organisms a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 
the plot,.a certain length is necessary, and a length 
which can_be easily embraced by the memory. The 6é 
limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 
sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 
had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 
together, the performance would have been regulated by 
the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 
‘done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:—the greater the length, the 
more beautiful will the piece be by reason of its 
size, provided that the whole be perspicuous. And 
to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 
proper magnitude is comprised within. such limits, that 
the sequence of events, according to the law of probability. 
or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 
good, or from good fortune to, bad....... 
VUuI Unity of plot. does. not, as some persons think, consist 
: ‘ca, 
in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot-make one action. Hence the 2 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in alls 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from. 
art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host—incidents between which there was no necessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action that in our 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 4 ¥ 
imitative arts, the imitation is one when the object imitated ae 
is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 
disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes 


eek tases 
fy ee. fit %y 


no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 
whole. 

IX It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate what 
has happened, but what may happen,—what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 














1451b poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 


Ay ae 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may’ si - 


happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical ands ~ i.w- 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express 


the universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 
I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tyagedians still keep to real names, the reason being ¢ 
that what_is possible is credible: what has not happened. 


we do not at once feel sure to be possible: but what. has 
Cate ERE Pee Eg 








happened _ is manifestly -possible: otherwise it would not 
have happened. Still there are even some tragedies in 7 
which there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Antheus, where _incidents..and_names.alike 
are fictitious, and_yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received g 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 
are known are known only to a few, and yet give pleasure 
to all. It clearly follows that the poet. or ‘maker’ 9 
should be_the maker..of..plots...rather.. than...of verses, ; 
since he is a poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. And even if he chances to take 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 
and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
KeesTOTLE NCR Neu Tte ws 
(Dek — Thtuewr (5 8 Meenas 
MOF A Demon FHC 
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Teall a plot ‘ epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 

1452 Capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 
tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy is. an imitation, not..only.of a 11 
complete _action,._but-.of-events..inspiring. fear..or...pity. 
Such an effect is best produced when the eyents come on 
us by surprise ; and the effect is heightened when,_at the 
same time, they follow as cause and effect. The tragic 12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened. of 
themselves or by accident ; for even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design. We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his ce 


Koatah eC 
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murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 
him. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

x Plots are either Simple.or.Complex;for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation; obviously 
show a similar distinction. An action which is one and 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when jth Hut 
the change of fortune takes place without Reversal_of yor \ 
the Situation and without Recognition. Oey 

A Complex action is one in which the change _is & 
accompanied by “guch. Reversal, 1. or by Recognition, ox... 
~by.. both. These last should arise from the internal 3 
structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoc or post hoc. Pat r| rhs eur 
XI Reversal of the Situation 1s a change by which 





the action veers round.to its..opposite, subject always 





to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in the 
Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by 
revealing ‘who he is, he produces the opposite effect. 
Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay 
him; but the outcome of the preceding incidents is that 
Danaus is killed and Lynceus saved. 

Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from 2 . 
ignorance to knowledge, producing love .or_hate between 
the persons destined by the poet for. good. or.bad fortune, 
The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversal — 
of the Situation, as in the Oedipus. There are indeed other 3 


forms. Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 








may in a sense be objects of recognition. Again, we may 

recognise or discover whether a person has done a thing 

or not. But the recognition which is most intimately 

connected with the plot and action is, as we have said, 

the recognition of persons. This recognition, combine ah? bby 
452 with Reversal, will produce either pity or fear; and actiong ; : 
producing these effects are those which, by our definition, 


Tragedy represents. Moreover, it is upon such situations 





that the issues of good or bad fortune will depend. 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 
that one person only is recognised by the other—when 
the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 
the recognition should be on both sides. Thus Iphigenia 
is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but 
another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 
known to Iphigenia. 0 be Seer Lua Ndbey Cn ole 

Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal of the Situation 6 
and Recognition—turn..upon.surprises, A third part is 
the Scene of Suffering. The Scene of Suffering is a 
destructive or painful.action, such as death on the stage, 
bodily agony, wounds and the like. 

XII [The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as 
elements of the whole have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exode, Choric song; this last being divided 
into Parode and Stasimon. These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the © 








stage and the Commoi. 
The Prologue is that entire partof a tragedy which 2 


precedes the Parode of the Chorus. The Episode_is_. 
that entire part_of.a-tragedy—shich.is.hetween-complete 


choric songs. The Exode is that.entire-part of a-tragedy 
which has 2 no ..choric. song .after.it, Of the Choric part 
the Parode de is the first undivided -utterance. of the. 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric. ode without -anapaests 
or_trochaic _tetrameters : the, -Commos. is.a_ joint Jamenta- 


tion of Chorus and actors... The parts of Tragedy which 3 
must be treated as elements of the whole have been 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which it is divided—are here enumerated.]. 


XIII As the sequel to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy will be produced. 

A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 2 
not on the simple but on the complex plan. It should, 
moreover, imitate actions which excite pity and fear, this ~ 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows~ 
plainly, in the first place, that the change.of. fortune, 
presented 1 must not. be. the spectacle of. a vir man 
brought fr from prosperity to adversity: for. .this. moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, 
that of, a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy; it 

1453 a possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 
the moral sense nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor,~ 
again, should the downfall of. the utter villain be ex- 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor 
fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear | 
by oy the misfortune. of a man like ourselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. 
There remains, then, the character between these two 3 
extremes,—that of a man who is not eminently good and 
just, yet_whose misfortune is brought about not by vice 
or r depravity, but by, some error or frailty. He must 
be one who is highly y renowned and prosperous,—a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families. 

A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 4 
in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. The 
change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we have described, or better 
rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded 
on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alemaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
others who have done or suffered something terrible. <A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. Hence they are in error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 
It is, as we have said, the right ending. The best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; 
and Euripides, faulty though he may be in the general 
management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. 

In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. Thes 

pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where those 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. 


Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means ; 
but they may also result from the inner structure of the. 


piece, which is the better way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even - 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 
place. This is the impression we should receive from- 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this : 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose 
of Tragedy ; fox.we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to_it. And since the pleasure which the poet should: 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed 
upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 

Actions capable of this effect. must happen between 4 
persons who are‘ither friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 
E 
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one another—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to 
kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own,and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 
The acti e io j =6 
ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus too that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alcmaeon of 
Astydamas, or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. Again, 7 


there is a third case,—<to be about.to.actwith knowledge 


of the persons.and then.not to.act. The fourth case is> 
when so some one is about to do an irreparable. deed.through 


ignorance, and. and. makes es the d e discovery before.it.is-done. These 
are the only possible ways. For the deed must either be 











But of all these ways, to, be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking, , 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, there- 
454a fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to 
kill Creon. The next and_ better way is that the deeds 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 


perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery made after- 
aenmmeeenenes samc ine 


OMIT BEMIS * 


wards, There is then nothing to shock us, while the 
“discovery produces a startling effect. The last case 2 is the 9 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay 
her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So 





in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother just_in. 
dime. Again in the Helle, the son recognises the mother 
when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why 
a few families only, as has been already observed, furnish 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not art, but happy 
chance, that led the poets in search of subjects to 
impress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 
compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those houses 
whose history contains moving incidents like these. 

Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the right kind of plot. 

xv In respect of Character there are four things to ce 
aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good. 
Now any speech or action that manifests moral purpose ~ 

of any kind will be expressive of character: the character 

will be good if the purpose is good. This rule is relative 

to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 

slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 

being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 

to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 

but valour in a woman, or unscrupulous cleverness, is in- 
appropriate. Thirdly, character must be true to life: for3 ; 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here ~ 
described. The fourth point is consistency: for though 4 
the subject of the imitation, who suggested the type, 
be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 
As an example of motiveless degradation of character, we 5 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous 
aud inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, 
and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the 
Iphigenia at Aulis—for Iphigenia the suppliant in no 
way resembles her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por-Q 


traiture of character, the poet should always aim either ( 
at the necessar probable. Thusa person of a_ 





given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out | 
464 of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the ( 
Deus ex Machina—as in the Medea, or in the Return of — 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should ™ 
be employed only for events external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond | 





the range of human knowledge, and which require to be >) 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the.power 
of seeing all things, Within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, ~~ i 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. : 
Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 ( 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- ! 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 















the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too ' 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These then are rules the poet should observe. Nor 9 





should he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, 
though not among the essentials, are the concomitants of 
poetry; for here too there is much room for error. But 
of this enough has been said in our published treatises. 

‘VI What Recognition is has been already explained. 
We will now enumerate its kinds. 

First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs, 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bodies,’ or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Evens 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
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66 re éyyts Bywater 35. alia = legisse videtur, ‘haec sunt in eo 


quod dixit Sophocles se audiisse vocem radii contempti’ (Arabs); unde 
W. R. Hardie coni. roatry & 4 &v 7G [Zopoxdéous ?] Typet “rhs dvavdou,” 
gnot, ‘xepxldos dwrhy kiw” 86. 4 Tplry Spengel: Frou rye A: rplry y 
apogr. alaGecOal Ac 1456 a1. rots apogr.: ris AC 2. amoddyy 
Parisinus 2038 : dad \byov Ac 4, Xongpédpos Vettori: xAonpédpars AS 
6. IoAvidov Tyrwhitt : rodveldov apogr. : moAveldous A° 10. Pweldacs 
Reiz: givlSass codd. 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the swine- 
herds. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
-—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
——is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that_which comes abont by a turn of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 


Next come the recognitions invented af will by the 4 
poet,.and on that account wanting in art, For example, 


Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. | 

14554 The third kind depends.on. memory.when.the sight of 5 


some_object...awakens~-a--feeling: as in the Cyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 


the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous, where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 

The fourth kind is by process of reasoning Thus ine 
the Choéphori:—‘Some one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come. Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister. So, again, in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
1 lose my own life.’ So too in the Phineidae: the 
women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘ Here 
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18. Oarépov Bursian, praeeunte Hermann: @edrpov codd. 14-16. 6 pév 
yap. . . Tapadoyouds] multo plura hic legisse videtur Arabs (Margoliouth) ; 
post 7 lacunam indicavi; vide quae supra in versione addidi, Arabem 
quoad potui secutus 14, 6 wey apogr.: 7d nev A® 7d ante rétov om. 
apogr. 15. 6) Tyrwhitt: 3 codd. 16. rovfjoat codd.: érolnce Ald. 
maparoyopués Riccardianus 46, Vahlen (confirm. Arabs): sapadoyiopdy 
codd. 17. éxmdjgews apogr.: mAjgews AC Tis exmdjtews ... elxdruy 
om. Arabs elxdvrwy A& 18. 6 secl. Vahlen: 7d Bywater: 8 Tucker: 
%) apogr. pauca 19-20. al ydp roafrar . . . meptdepalwy secl. Gomperz 
20. depalwy apogr. corr.: dépewy A°; mepidepalwy apogr. pauca onpeluy 
kal depalwy secl. Tucker, fort. recte 24. évapyécrara apogr.: evepydorara 
Ac 6 om. Parisinus 2038 25. AavOdvor rd A°: AavOdvorro apogr. 
plura (ro deletum est in nonnullis) éweriyaro marg. Riccardiani 16: 
érirtad rou AS (cf. 1462 a 10) 27. dvqjec Guelferbytanus (confirm. Arabs) : 
ay eln AS épavra codd.: épav7’ dv Vahlen 27-28. rdv Oearhy seclusi 
(cf. Rhet. i. 2. 1858 a 8 rods dxpoards in textum irrepsit): roy mworyrhy Dacier 
vA bpdvr’ aidrdy [Geary] Gomperz, emendationis meae, credo, inscius 
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we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 


Again, there is a composite kind of recognition i ing 7 


false inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said <that 


no one else was able to bend the bow; ... hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta- 
tion that A would recognise the bow—is false inference. 

But, of all recognitions, the best_is that which ariges 8. 
from_the.incidents..themselves;-Where the startling dis- , 
covery is made by natural means, Such is that in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 
of tokens or amulets. Next, come the recognitions by. 
process of reasoning. 


XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 
as far as possible, before.his.eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 

Again, the poet. should work~out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
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éxorarixol Riccardianus 46 (confirm. Arabs, vid. Margoliouth, Class. Rev. 
xv. 54): éferaorixol codd. cett. tots te vel rovrous re rovs apogr. : 
Tovrous re A°, sed ne Graece quidem dicitur mapec\nupévous coni. Vahlen 
1455 b 2. érerodlouv Ac maparelvew Riccardianus 46, Vettori: mepirelyew 
codd. 7-8. secludendum videtur aut Aci éxe? (Bekker ed. 3) aut gw 
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those who feel emotion are most convincing through 
natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
with the most life-like reality. Hence poetry implies - 


either a happy gift of nature or a strai ness. In 
the one case a man can take the mould-of any character ; 
in the other isi out of his proper self. 


As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 
1455 b Made or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail. The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 





on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of 
Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very naturally :— 
“So it was not my sister only, but I too, who was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he him- 
self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 
him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 
himself preserved while he destroys them. This is the 


essence of the plot; the rest is episode. 


XVII Every tragedy falls. into two parts ——Complication 
and—Lnravelling.or/dénouement, Incidents extraneous 


ey 


to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper, to form the Complication ; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication, I mean all that 
extends, from the beginning of the action to the part 








The Unravelling is that 7 Eten froin the 





beginning of. the change_to.the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 


incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again * * <The Unravelling> extends 


from the accusation of murder to the end. 


There are four kinds of y, the Complex, depend-.2 
ing entirely on Reversal of the Situation and Recognition ; 
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1456a the Pathetic (where the motive is passion),—such as the 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the Ethical (where the 
motives are ethical)——such as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus. The fourth kind is the Simple. <We here 
exclude the purely spectacular element>, exemplified by 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. 
The poet should endeavour, if possible, to combine all 3 
poetic elements; or failing that, the greatest number and 
those the most important; the more so, in face of the 
cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good poets, each in his own branch, the 
critics now expect one man to surpass all others in their 
several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot Identity exists where the Z 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poetg/ 

‘tie the knot well, but unravel it ill. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make an Epic structure into a Tragedy— 
by an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots-—as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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mapa Ald., ceterum cf. Pol. 1339 b 8 28, Aovrois] moots Margoliouth 
cum Arabe gooueva Maggi (‘quae canuntur’ Arabs): d:déueva A° 

ovdey add. Vahlen, et 2 (‘nihil . . . aliud amplius’ Arabs): of add. Maggi 
80, rovodrov] ronrod D, ut videtur 33. #5 apogr.: 75° Ac: eldedv X, 
ut videtur 84, xal Hermann: # codd, 38. md6y secl. Bernayg 
tuetur Arabs 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of the Situation, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste,—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is .out- 
witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event is 
probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it is probable,’ 
he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to 
probability.’ 


The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the? 





actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, an “F 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 4, sc 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs w ¢ $ 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of Laie 


any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere jj, 


interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet ve 
Wre 


ae 


what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said int 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly ih in 
belongs. Under Thought is included every effect which vee 
has to be produced by speech, the.subdivisions being,— 2 
proof and_refutation., the excitation of the feelings, such 

usebas pity, fear,..anger,..and.the-like.;xthe...suggestion of 
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a“ a a. 
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A N y \ , “i a » 29. 
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> \ A > = pa a \ vy 
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15 dfs. Ti yap dv tus brrorAdBot juapticOa & Ipwraycpas 
2 a A 6 af > iz ; AY (73 a ” 
errutipa, Stu evyerOas oldpevos eritatre: eitav “ whvw dede 
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xX [Tis b€ AéEews admrdons rd8 earl ra pépyn, aroi- 
a AY / a a 
20 xelov avdAdAaBH oivdecpuos dvowa piya [dpOpov] mracis 


t ~ aA 
Aoyos. aTorxelov ev ody dati wri adiaipetos, ov waca2 


1456 b 2. wixpédryras A°: cuxpbryra Parisinus 2088 év sec]. Ueberweg: 
<rois> év Wrobel 8. ldedv apogr.: eldedy AS 4. dé) Parisinus 
20388: 8 4 Ac 8. galvocro scripsi: gavotro codd. 7 Sidvoa 


Margoliouth, Wrobel (praeeunte Spengel): #5éa codd. ( ‘voluptates’ Arabs) : 
#8q Castelvetro: 7 dé. Vahlen (ed. 2): 439 & Sef Tyrwhitt: oy rp dq 
Gomperz 20. dpOpov secl. Hartung (quem dubitantius secutus sum): 
post otvdeouos transtulit Spengel (confirm. Arabs): otvderpos <i> dpOpov 
Steinthal 
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amportance or its opposite. Now, it is evident that 3 
the dramatic incidents must_be treated from the same. 
points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 
is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 
ability. The only difference is, that the ineidents—— 
should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 
while the effects aimed at, in speech should be pro- 
duced _by the speaker,—and- as~a~result..of the speech. 
For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 
were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4 
treats of the Modes of Utterance. But this province 
of knowledge belongs to the art of Delivery and to 
the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a statement, a threat, 
a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not 











to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet's art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath,’ he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command. We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :— 
Letter, Syllable, Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 
or Case, Sentence or Phrase. 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 
sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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a a BI rd fod \ a ” 
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paver, tepucvia [ovv]ridecOa Kat eri tdv dxpav Kal éml 


22. cuvOerh apogr. (‘compositae voci’ Arabs): cvvery A& 25. 7d add. 
Reiz 33. & secl. Spengel 34. post gwviwv eovros coni. Christ 
<7) Tiedvev dpwvwr kal pwviy exovros> 35-36. kal yap 7d I'P dvev 


rod A ovd\aBi kal werd roo A AC: ‘nam I’ et P sine A non faciunt syllabam, 
quoniam tantum fiunt syllaba cum A’ Arabs, unde xal yap 7d TP <odx> 
dvev rod P ovdda BH, dA werd roo A Margoliouth (similia Susemihl ed. 1): 
kal yap TO DA dvev rod P ovddaBi kai wera Too P Tyrwhitt: cal yap 7d A dvev 
rod T'P ovddaBi cal werd ros TP M. Schmidt 1457 a 1-8. 4 ote kwAvet 
—#ro, dé Hartung, Susemihl. Codicum fide ita vulgo legitur: # ofre 
kwrter obre moe? pwvhy play onuavrixyy, éx wrecdywv dwvdv repuxviay ourtl- 
GecOa1, Kat emt rav dxpwy kal éml rod péoov, ty mh apudrrer (Ay wh dpudrry 
apogr.) &y dpyf riévar Kad’ abrév (atrqy Tyrwhitt), ofov uév (ev. A°), Fro 
(aro. A®), 56 (5e A). 4) puvh donuos 4 ex whecdvey pep pwvdr pds onnaytixay 
(Robortelli: onuavrixdy AC) d¢ roveiy wépuxer play onuarrixhy purty. &pOpov 
& ort puvh donpos, } Abyou dpyiv 7} rédos } diopicudy Syrot, olov 7d duol 
(Hartung: $.H. 7. Ac: gqul Ald., Bekker) cat rd mepl (7. @. p. t A°) cat ra Ada. 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 

of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. A vowel is 

that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 

audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 

impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 

that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 

but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 

D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth and the place where they are 

produced ; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 

long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 

mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to the 

writers on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A,—GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

14574 neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 
into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 


Sed nescio an Déring vero propius accesserit qui locum sic restituit : 
ctveecmos O€ éoTiv Pwvh Konwos } ex mredvwv pev Purdy, mids onmayTiKdv 
52 sroveiy répuxey play onpavrixhy duviv, qv ph apudrre. ev dpxn Adyou 
Tibévat Kad’ adriv, olov 7d dudl Kal 7d mepl kal ra EAda. EpOpov 8 éort 
dw) Eonuos,  ottre kwrver oltre rovet dwviv ulay onuavytixhy éx, whecbvev 
gover [repuxviay] ovvTlOecBar, <ddd'> 7 Adyou dpxhy 7 rédos # Stopicudy 
Sndot, weducvia rlbecOat Kal érl Tov &xpwv kal éml rod péaou, olov pév, #rot, 
6é. Nullam tamen Arabis rationem Doring habuit, et Arabs quidem cum 
nostris codicibus parum congruit. Ipse ut in re nondum satis explicata 
éréxew me fateor 2. wepuxvia rlOecPar Winstanley : repuxviay cvv- 
rl@ecGa codd. : 
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> 4 % \ \ »” a , > fs A 
dvopaTwv: TO pev yap avOpwrros 4 NevKOV ov Gnualver Td 
more, TO d€ Badifer i BeBadikev mpoconpaiver TO pev Tov 
mapovta xpovoy To dé Tov TapeAnrvOoTa. Trdas 8 éotly 10 
> + A es ¢ \ \ \ \ iA A , 
dvouaTos 1) pHuatos 7 pev TO KaTa TO TOUTOV 4 TOUTM o7n- 
20 paivoy Kal dca TotadTa, » dé KaTa TO évl 7 ToAAXois, olov 
dvOpwro. 1) dvOpwros, } 5é Kata Ta bTroKpLTiKd, olov Kat’ 
épwrnow, éritakw: Oo yap éBddicev; 4 Babube mrdois 
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\ a wy Es > Ag XN 4 > \ 
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y , 2 ¢ t \ 92 s , ec f 
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na? , ig sos ? 3 9 L \ Ba € td 
Tov avOparrov opiapos”* adr évdéyeTas <Kal> dvev pnyuatav 
4. onpavrixy Robortelli: onuavrixdy A° 7. Fro] 84 rot Bywater 
8-10. #1. . . péoov seclus. Reiz 17. wore Spengel Badige: apogr. + 
Badivev Ac mpoconpatve. Parisinus 2038: mpoonualver A° 19, 7d 
kara 7d Riccardianus 16: 7d kara AC: xara 7d Reiz 22, éBddioev ; (nota 


interrogationis addita) Tyrwhitt: <dp’> ¢Bddiwev; Vahlen Badlfe 
Riccardianus 16: éBdditev A 26. xat add. Gomperz 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
audi, mepi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, Hrot, dé. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘ god-given, the Sépoy or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as’ in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man, or ‘white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to, or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 11 // « Te 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves ju p rte 
significant; for not every such group of words consists ol ne! 
of verbs and nouns—‘ the definition of man,’ for example 
—but it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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28. Badlfeav A°: Badlfe Parisinus 2038 Knyéwv 6 Kréwros M. Schmidt 
(KAéwvos habuit 5): KAdwy 6 KAéwy codd. ev Te ‘* Badlfer Krdwv” 6 
Ue Bigg) KAéwy edd. plerique 29. cuvdécuy Riccardianus 16: cvvdécpov 

30. 78 apogr.; 7d AS 33. év r@ évduare Vahlen, et 2, ut 
isa: év r@ dvépuaros codd.: évrds rod évéuaros Tucker 34, Kal donor 
om. =, ut videtur (‘non tamen indicans in nomine’ Arabs), Idem effecit 
Ussing deleto cal dovuov in v. 33 et mutata interpunctione, é« onuatvorros, 
wiv odk év Te dvduare onpuaivovros, kal dohwou, KTr. 86. peyadwrar 
codd.:; Mascadwréy Diels, qui collato Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis 
Hermocaicoxanthus qui supplicabatur dominum caelorum’) totum versum 
‘Eppox.—rarpl tanquam epici carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura 
restituit: unde wera <yédwros olov Macca>dwrdy coni. Rutherford. ‘Epyok. 
ad Phocaeam spectat, Massiliae uyrpérodw, urbem inter Hermum et Caicum 
sitam. Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, e.g. peyadeow os 
Winstanley : peyadelwy ofov Bekker ed. 3: peyadelwy Gv Vahlen 145763, 
ag¢ypnucvoy Spengel (cf. 1458 a 1) 9. 7d om. apogr. 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking, or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon.” A sentence or phrase may form 12 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. | 

XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 


simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 








such ‘as yf. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

us7b so many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus>.’ 

Eyery word _is_eit current,—or--strange,..or~meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined,..or-Jengthened, 
or r contracted, or “altered. 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word ciyuvon, 
‘lance, is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is th icati an alien name _by-_4 


transference. either -from.genus to species, or from species 
to_genus, or. from species_ta.species, or by analogy, that is, 
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11. dppiv Ac 12. éorévar (@ ut videtur ex d) Ac % Oh apogr.: 
Hon Ac 13. ptpioy Ac vt add. Twining 15. dpicas kat 
Tyrwhitt (dpvcas Leidensis, corr. Vaticanus 1400, xal Laurentianus lx. 21): 
deptcacke AC tauwv Bekker (ed. 8): reudv Ac arnper A& 25-26. 
npépas—sduouas Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2088: quépas 4 Somep 'Eumredox)ijs 
kal 7d Yyfjpas éomépay Blov } Svouds Ac 28. dd] émt M. Schmidt 30. 
<rov adidvra> tov kaprév Castelvetro 
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proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship’; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life, and ‘ Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze. Here dpvcaz, ‘to 
draw away, is used for rapefy, ‘to cleave, and rapety 
again for dpvca,—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to thes 
first_as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day, and old age, ‘the evening of 
life, or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays isnameless. Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 
to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing 
the god-created light.’ There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 
an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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proper attributes; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

<An ornamental word . . .> 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épydyes, 
‘sprouters,’ for xépara, ‘horns, and dpnrnp, ‘ supplicator, 
for tepevs, * priest.’ 

usa A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthening are,—roAnos for odews, and 
IInAniddew for Inreidou: of contraction,—xpi, $a, and 
dy, as in pia yiverat dudorépwr dy. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left, unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in def- 
Tepov Kata patov, Sekvtepdv is for defor. 

[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, 
and £ Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely » and w, and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; 
for y and £ are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends 
in a mute or a vowel short by nature. Three only end in 
t,— eds, Koupe, Témepe: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in y and ¢.] 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean... The clearest _style is that which uses only current 
pe proper avdrdg: atthe same time it. is mean :;—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 

G 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above.the common- 
place which. employs..unusyal words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 

a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘ A man I saw who a 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire,” and /, 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of WV 
strange.(or rare) terms is a jargon, A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 





words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 
1458 more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 


from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction ; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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"Enuydpynv eidov Mapabdvdde BaSditovra, 
or, 

ove dv vy épdpevos tov éxeivou édd€Bopov. 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 
grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 7 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed ‘the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 
trivial. Aeschylus in‘his Philoctetes says : 


dayédawa <8> } pov cdpxas écGier odds: 
Euripides substitutes Oowdras ‘feasts on’ for écbies 
‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 
vov 8 pw édv ddtyos te Kal odtiBavds Kal deixns, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 


words, 


pov Sé pw dy puxpos te Kal dabevikds Kal dedys. 
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2 TMiad xvii. 265. 
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Or, if for the line, 


3 
Sidpov deédov Katabels dAbynv te tpdretav, 


we read, 


Sidpov poxOnpiyv Katabels puxpdv te tpdmefav. 
Or, for judves Bodwow, Hudves Kpafovow. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using g 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, dwpudrwv dio instead of dro Swpdror, 

usoa céOev, eyo 5é wv, ’AyiArdéws mépe instead of seph 
*AxiAAEéws, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. . 
It is a great matter _to observe propriety in, these 9 


several modes of expression, as..also_in compound _ words, 
strange (or_rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest 


thing-by far is to have a command, of metaphor. This 
alone cannot be imparted by another; it is the mark of 
genius, for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors—te~iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 


these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 








which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action this may suffice. 
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| XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
form and employs a single. metre, the ~plot.-manifestly 


ought, _as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 


principles It It should have for its. 3 subject a gin ngle 
agtion, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 


and anend. It will thus resemble a living organism 
in all its unity, and produce the pleasure proper to 








it. It will differ in structure from historical composi- 
tions, which of necessity present not a single action, 
but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendent excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. Hf, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 
uso» take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 
the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

XXIV Again, Epic poetry must, have as. many.kinds. as 
Tragedy: it must be simple, .or complex,.or. ‘ethical,’ 
or ‘pathetic.’ The parts also, with the exception of 
song and spectacle, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals—of-the~ Situation, Recognitions; -and~Seenes...of 
Suffering, Moreover, the thoughts and the diction must 2 
he artistic. In all these respects Homer is our earliest 
and sufficient model. Indeed each of his poems has a 
twofold character. The Iliad is at once simple and 
‘pathetic, and the Odyssey complex (for Recognition 
scenes run through it), and at the same time ‘ethical.’ 
Moreover, in diction and thought they are supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale on 3 
which_jit._is,.construeted;and-in~its-metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—-a special— 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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actions carried on at one and the same time; we must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But_in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented,;..and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add_mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic _is_the stateliest and the most 

rig: 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 
1460 hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 








measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be toe 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 
Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poet-should-speak_as_little 
as _possible-in-his-own-person,for-itis.not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
a man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 


The_element of the wonderful is required in..Tragedy. 8 
The_irrational,-e»—which_thewonderful...depends. for -its 
-chief-effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the_person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that every 
one tells a story with some addition of his own, 
knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 











rad 


skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second bé true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 
Accordingly, the_poet_ should prefer [probable im- 10 

possibilities to improbable possibilities The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games; 
or, a8 in the Mysians, the man who has come from Tegea 
to Mysia and is still speechless. The plea that otherwise 
the plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a 
plot should not in the first instance be constructed. 
But once the irrational has been introduced and an air 
of likelihood imparted to it, we must accept it in spite of 
the absurdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 

sob As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm 
with which the poet invests it. 


The diction. should be in..the..pauses of 11 
the action, where there . is no_expression of character 


ox_thought. ‘For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XV With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 


other artist, mustof necessity imitate. one of. three, 
objects,—things..as they_were_or.are,things as they are 
said_or thought to be, or things as they ought tobe, 
The vehicle-of—expression_is language,—either current 2 


terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 
are also many modifications of language, which we 
H 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of s 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 

more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds. of faults,—those 

which touch its essence j re accidental. 

If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 
imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the 

error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 

due to a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 

as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 

technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 

any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 

These are the points of view from which we should 

consider and answer the objections raised by the 

critics. 





First_as to matters which concern the poet’s own 5 
art If he. deserihes....the...impossible, he._is guilty of 
ap..errer;- but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attained (the end being that 
already mentioned),—if, that is, the effect of this or 








any other part of the poem is thus rendered more 
striking. A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. 
If, however, the end might have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns jis a less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 
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1 Niad x. 152. 2 Ib. i. 50. 
3 Ib. x. 316. 4 Ib. ix. 208. 





85. Evpurldqv Heinsius: edpurldys codd. (tuetur Gomperz, cf. 1448 a 36 
dOnvaio. codd.) 37. otrw Riccardianus 16, corr. Vaticanus 1400: otre 
Ae: om. Parisinus 2038 1461 a 1. <el> coni. Vahlen Eevopdver vel 
gevopdvys apogr.: Levoddvn AC: mapa Revoddve: Ritter: <ol mepl> Hevoddry 
Tucker obv Tyrwhitt : od A®: ofrw Spengel pact, ra dé Spengel : 
gact rade. AC 6. ef apogr.: # Ae 7. distinxi post Aéyorra 

<> pds dv Carroll 8. olov # A: olov ef apogr. 9. 4 add. 
corr. A° apogr. 12. 8s f? 4 ro Vahlen: ws pfro: (corr. m. rec. f’) Ac: 
8s pd row apogr. éqv apogr.: ef fy Ae 15. xépa: éov 7d pr. Ae 
16, ra Spengel: 7d Ac mavres Grifenhan: &Xo Ac et Homerus 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—‘ This is how men say the thing is.’ This 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

1461a fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said.’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears.’ This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the Illyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, by 
what means, or for what end; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to 9 
the usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in 
ovphas pev mpa@tov, where the poet perhaps employs 
ovpyas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon : ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ 
It is not meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word eve.dés, 
‘ well-favoured,’ to denote a fair face. Again, Cwpdrepov 
5¢ xépace, ‘mix the drink livelier, does not mean * mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 
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3 Ib, xviii. 489, off 8° dupopds ore oerpdv ’Qxeavoto. 
4 Tb, xxi, 297, Sldouev dé of edxos dpéoOar. Sed in Jliade ii, 15 (de 
quo hic agitur) Tpwecor 5¢ xyjde’ epfrrar. 
5 Tb, xxiii. 828, 7d pev ob karariderar BuBpy. 
6 7b. x. 251, para yap vdé Avera, eyytbe o” Hds, 
dorpa St 5} mpoPeBynxe, mappynker 6 wréwy vvdé 
Tov dbo worpdwy, rpirdry 8 ert poipa AéAeerrac. 





17. trmoxopvorai (Homerus) post avépes add. Christ, habuit iam = (cf. Arab. 
‘ceteri quidem homines et dei qui equis armati insident’) daravres 
post eSdov intercidisse suspicatur Bywater 19. 6 Suadev Sylburg: re 
6uadédv (8uadov apogr.) Ac rod add. apogr.: om. A® 23. dé of 
apogr. : déor Ac 25. elva: Riccardianus 46, add. Vettori ex Athenaeo x. 
423 gwpd Athenaeus: {a codd. te <a> amply Gomperz secutus 
Bergkium kéxpnto (¢ sup. ser. m. rec.) A®&: xéxpiro apogr.: dxpyra 
Karsten (ed. Empedocles) 26. mAéw A°: mdéov apogr.: mAéwy Ald. 
27. Tov Kexpapévoy apogr.: rv Kexpaudvww AC: <dca>rdv Kexpauévuv 
Vahlen: <8ca mo>rédv xexpanévwy Ueberweg: may xexpayévov Bursian 
<olovoiy> Tucker; <éua> olim conieci 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,’—-while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes,’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many,’ all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part .. , oly, ‘alone, is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or 11 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—8/Souev (S:50pev) 5é of, and rd pév od (ov) 
xataTrvberat duBpo. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ 

Or again, by ambiguity of meaning, as ap- 13 
exyncey S& wAréw vv&, where the word mdéo is 
ambiguous. 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called ofvos, ‘wine.’ Hence Ganymede is said 
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1 Iliad xxi. 592. 2 Tb. xx. 234. 
3 Jb. xx. 272, ry p’ éoxero peldivov &yxos. 





28. 8bev—Kaoorréporo secl. M. Schmidt 29-30. verba 86ev elpyra:— 
olvov in codd. post épyasouevous posita huc revocavit Maggi e cod. Lampridii 
29. olvoxoever A&: olvoxoevew apogr. mewbyruv pr. Ac 31. «al add. 
Heinsius 31-32, dvéuart drevavridparc A° = Sox apogr.: doce? AS = 33, 
onualvo. Vahlen (ed. 1): cnpalvore AS: cnujveev Parisinus 2038: onualvece 
alia apographa 33-35. olov 73 <év rG>“‘rH{—7d ravTy KwAvoRvac [roca- 
xs] evdéxerar SurdGs,  w&s wddeor’ dy ris x.7.A. M. Schmidt 34. de 
addidi 35. 4 as olim secl. Bywater wd 4 <wdl>, ws Riccardianus 46 
1461 b 1. eo Vettori 2. elpynxéros Riccardianus 46: elpyxéres drt At 
3. airdy Parisinus 2038, coni. Heinsius: avradv codd. 7. avrév apogr. : 
abravy AS 8. & dudprnua Maggi: duaudprnua codd. 5) Gomperz: 
6 codd. 9. <elvar> elxds éorw Hermann (fort. recte). elxés éo7t 
<yevéoOur> Gomperz <> mpds Ald. fort. recte 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus,’ though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yad«éas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 16 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze ’—we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 
checked there.’ The true mode of interpretation is the 

1461 precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he 
says, jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. 

In general, the impossible must be justified by 17 


reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
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Ueberweg (auctore Vahleno) 16. brevavriws Twining (cf. Arab. ‘quae 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes, we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality.’ To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ 
Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 

by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 





the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense, We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the introduction of Aegeus by Euripides and 
the. badness of Menelaus in the Orestes. 


Thus, there_are.fixe..sourcesicom...which critica) 20 


objections, are..drawn. Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or togally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory or contrar tary Woe rrectness. The answers 
should be sought tnder the twelve heads above mentioned. 
XVI The question may Le raised_ whether..the Epic. or 
Tragic higher... LE...the-more 
refined art is the higher, _and._the.more-refined-in-~every.. 


a aan een 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be_too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the .performers, who 1 therefore > indulge - 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist wist and twi twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘ the quoit-throw,’ or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla.’ Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 


























cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 
14622 view was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 


stands to Epic in the same, relata ~bO 
theelder_ actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 


addressed to a cultivated audience, who “do not need 
gesture; -‘Eragedy,.to. an inferior public. Being then 8 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 








stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 


Opuntian. Next, allaction is not to be conde — 
any more than all dancing—but_only that of bad per-— 


formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedyike Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action ; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, inall other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 
And superior it is, because it has all the epic 4 

elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and spectacular effects as important accessories ; 
and these produce: the most vivid of pleasures. Further, 
it has vividness of impression in reading as well as in. 
representation. Moreover, the art..attains its end, within 5 
1462 b narrower _Ii littits ; ts; for the concentrated effect. is more 
pleasurable..than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the_Epic imitation 6 
has_less-unity ; as is shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must 
either be concisely told and appear truncated; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of unity,> 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many such 
parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure; each 
is, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 








single action. 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 


—it_plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 


attaining its end more perfectly. 


Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epics 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. * * * 








ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 
AND THE FINE ARTS 


CHAPTER I 


ART AND NATURE 


ARISTOTLE, it must be premised at the outset, has 
not dealt with fine art in any separate treatise, he 
has formulated no theory of it, he has not marked 
the organic relation of the arts to one another. 
While his love of logical distinctions, his tendency 
to rigid demarcation, is shown even in the province 
of literary criticism by the care with which in 
the Poetics he maps out the subordinate divisions 
of his subject (the different modes of recognition, 
the elements of the plot, etc.), yet he nowhere 


classifies the various kinds of poetry ; still less has 


he given a scientific grouping of the fine arts and 
exhibited their specific differences. We may con- 
‘fidently assert that many of the aesthetic problems 
which have been since raised never even occurred to 
his mind, though precise answers to almost all such 


questions have been extracted from his writings 
113 I 
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by the unwise zeal of his admirers. He has how- 
ever left some leading principles which we shall 
endeavour to follow out. 

vy There is a special risk at the present day at- 


tending any such attempt to bring together his 


fragmentary remarks and present them in a con- 


nected form. j j hy has in it the_germs 
of so much modern thought that we may, almost 


without knowing it, find ourselves putting into his 
mouth not his own language but that of Hegel. 
Nor is it possible to determine by general <a 
how far the thought that is implicit in a philo- 
sophical system, but which the author himself has 
not drawn out, is to be reckoned as an integral 
part of the system. In any. case, however, 
Aristotle’s Poetics cannot be read apart from his 
other writings. _No author is more liable to be 
misunderstood if studied piecemeal. The careless 
profusion with which he throws out the suggestions 
of the moment, leaving it to the intelligence or 
the previous knowledge of his readers to adjust 
his remarks and limit their scope, is in itself a 
possible source of misapprehension. It was an 
observation of Goethe that it needs some insight 
into Aristotle’s general philosophy to understand 
what he says about the drama; that otherwise he 
confuses our studies; and that modern treatises on 
poetry have gone astray by seizing some accidental 
side of his doctrine. If it is necessary, then, to 
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interpret Aristotle by himself, it will not be unfair 
. .in.dealing with so coherent a thinker to credit him 
with seeing the obvious conclusions which flow 
from his principles, even when he has not formally 
stated them. To bring out the lines of attachment 
which subsist between the correlated parts of his 
system is a very different thing from discovering 
in him ideas which, even if present in the germ, 
could only have ripened in another soil and under 
other skies. _— OK 
Vv The’ distinction between fine and useful art 
was first brought out fully by Aristotle. In the . 
history of Greek art we are struck rather by the 
union between the two forms of art than by their 
independence. It was a loss for art when the 
spheres of use and beauty came in practice to be 
dissevered, when the useful object ceased to be 
decorative, and the things of common life no 
longer gave delight to the maker and to the user. 
But the theoretic distinction between fine and 
useful art needed to be laid down, and. to Aristotle 
we owe the first clear meee of fine, art as a 


























ae doa both of. ae of. poli having _ 
an end distinct from that of education or moral 
improvement. He has not indeed left us any 
continuous discussion upon fine art, The Poetics 
furnishes no complete theory even of poetry, nor 


is it probable that this is altogether due to the 
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imperfect form in which this treatise has come 
down to us. But Aristotle is a systematic thinker, 
and numberless illustrations and analogies drawn 
from one or other of the arts, and scattered through 
his writings, show that he had given special 
attention to the significance of art in its widest 
sense; and that as he had formed a coherent 
idea of the place which art held in relation to 
nature, science, and morality, so too he had in his 
own mind thought out the relation in which the 
two branches of art stood to one another. 

‘Art imitates nature’ () réyvn pimelras rip 
giow), says Aristotle, and the phrase has been 
repeated and has passed cnrrent as a summary 
of the Aristotelian doctrine of fine art. Yet the 
original saying was never intended to differentiate 
between fine and useful art; nor indeed could it 
possibly bear the sense that fine art is a copy 
or reproduction of natural objects. The use of 
the term ‘nature’ would in itself put the matter 
beyond dispute ; for nature in Aristotle is not the 

| outward world of created things 5 it is the creative 


; force, the _-productive princ ciple. of. the_universe. 


The context in each case where the phrase occurs 

determines its precise application. In the Physics? 

the point of the comparison is that alike in art and 

in nature there is the union of matter (#d») with 

constitutive form (eSos), and that the knowledge 
1 Phys. ii. 2.194 a 21. 
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of both elements is requisite for the natural 
philosopher as for the physician and the architect. 
In the Meteorologica* the reference is to cooking 
as an artificial mode of producing results similar to 
those produced by the spontaneous action of heat 
in the physical world; digestion (és) itself 
(according to the medical theory of the day) being 
given as an instance of a process of cooking 
(@pnows) carried on by nature within the body. 
In the instances above quoted ‘art’ is limited by 
the context to useful art; but the analogy does 
not rest there. Art in its widest acceptation has, 














like nature, certain ends in view, and _in the 
adaptation of means to ends catches hints from. 
nature who is already in some sort an unconscious 














artist. 

While art in general imitates the method of 
nature, the phrase has special reference to useful 
art, which learns from nature the precise end at 
which to aim. In the selection of the end she acts 
with infallible instinct, and her endeavour to attain 
it is on the whole successful. But at times she 
makes mistakes as indeed do the schoolmaster and 


1 Meteor. iv. 3.381b6. The phrase ‘Art imitates Nature’ is 
also found in de Mundo 5. 396 b 12, which, however, cannot be 
reckoned among the genuine Aristotelian writings. There the 
order of the universe is explained to result from a union of 
opposites ; and three illustrations, derived from painting, music, 
and grammar, are added of the mode in which art, in imitating 
nature’s diversity, works out harmonious results. 
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the physician ;) failures rather than mistakes they 
should be called, for the fault is not hers; her 
rational intention is liable to be frustrated by 
inherent flaws in the substances with which she is 
compelled to work. She is subject to limitations, 
and can only make the best of her material.? 

The higher we ascend in the scale of being, the 
more does nature need assistance in _carrying out 








Me 


her desions, Man, who is her “highest creation, 
she brings into the world more helpless than any 
other animal,—unshod, unclad, unarmed.? But in 
his seeming imperfection lies man’s superiority, for 
the fewer the finished appliances with which he is 
provided, the greater is his need for intellectual 
effort. By means of the rational faculty of art, 
with which nature has endowed him richly, he is 
able to come to her aid, and in ministering to his 
own necessities to fulfil her uncompleted purposes. 
Where from any cause nature fails, art steps in. 
Nature aims at producing health ; in her restorative 
processes we observe an instinctive capacity for 
self-curing.* But she does not always succeed, and 
the art of the physician makes good the defect. 





1 Phys. ii. 8.199 a 33. 

2 Cf. de Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 15, 4 8& dios ex rav 
évdexopévoy more? 7d BéATUCTOV. 

8 De Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 24, 

4 Phys. ii. 8.199 b 30, dor ef éy ™ vex eveote 7d evend FOu, 
kal év pret pd dior. d¢ diAov Grav tis iatpedy adtds éavrdv 
ToUTW yap Eorxey pious, 
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He discovers one of the links of the chain which 
terminates in health, and uses nature’s own 
machinery to start a series of movements which 
lead to the desired result.t Again, nature has 
formed man to be a ‘ political animal.’? Family 
and tribal life are stages on the way to a more 
complete existence, and the term of the process is 
reached when man enters into that higher order of 
community called the state. The state is indeed 
a natural institution, but needs the political art to 
organise it and to realise nature’s full idea. _The 
function, then, of the useful arts is in all cases_‘ to_ 
supply the deficiencies of nature’;% and he who 
would be a master in any art must first discern 

















1 Metaph. vi. 7. 1082 b 6, yéyveras 8) 7d bytes: vorijravros 
otrws" éeidy Todi byiea, dvdyky ei bytes eoras rodt trdp£at, 
olov duadéryta, ci S& robro, Oepydrnta, Kat otrws de voet, éws 
dv dydyn eis totro 6 abrés Sivatar éoyatov Toreiv. ira 748 7 
ard todtov Kivyots Toinows Kadeitat, % ert Td byraiver, 

2 Pol. i, 2. 1253 a 2, dvOpwros pices moAutiKdy (gor. 

3 Pol. iv. (vii) 17. 1337 a 1-2, waca yap réxvn Kal madela 7d 
mpoodeirov Bovderas THs Pioews dvamAnpotv. The context here, 
in its reference to education, limits the scope of réxvy to useful 
art. In Phys. ii. 8.199 a 15, 9 Téxvy Ta pev éreteret 6 pions 
advvarel drepydcac Oat, Ta Sé prpetras it is probable that the dis- 
tinction is not, as would at first sight seem, between useful and fine 
art, but between two aspects of useful art. The sentence is not 
quite logical in form, but the meaning is that useful art on the one 
hand satisfies those needs of man for which nature has not fully 
provided, on the other hand its processes are those of nature 
(utpetrar sc. tv Gicww). The two clauses respectively mark the 
end and the method of useful art. The main argument of the 
chapter is in favour of this view. 
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| the true end by a study of nature’s principles, and 
then employ the method which she suggests for 
the attainment of that end. 

‘Nature taught Art,’ says Milton; and the 
same Aristotelian idea was in the mind of Dante, 
when he makes Virgil condemn usury as a departure 
from nature: ‘Philosophy, to him who hears it, 
points out not in one place alone, how Nature 
takes her course from the Divine Intellect, and 
from its art. And, if thou note well thy Physics,! 
thou wilt find, not many pages from the first, that 
your art as far as it can, follows her (Nature), as 
the scholar does his master. . . . And because the 
usurer takes another way, he contemns Nature in 
herself, and in her follower (Art), placing elsewhere 
his hope.’? The phrase on which we have been 
commenting is the key to this passage: useful art 
supplements nature, and at the same time follows 
her guidance. SSS = 





1 Phys, ii. 2. 
2 Inferno xi. 97-111, Carlyle’s Translation. 


CHAPTER II 
‘IMITATION’ AS AN AESTHETIC TERM 


THE term ‘fine art’ is not one that has been 
transmitted to us from the Greeks, Their phrase 
was the ‘imitative arts’ (usyntexal réyva), ‘modes 
of imitation’ (ypijoes),' or sometimes the ‘liberal 
arts’ (€AevOépior téyvas). ‘Imitation’ as the com- 
mon characteristic of the fine arts, including poetry, 
was not originated by Aristotle. In literature the 
phrase in this application first occurs in Plato, 
though, not improbably, it may have been already 
current in popular speech as marking the antithesis 
between fine art and industrial production. The 
idea of imitation is connected in our minds with 
a want of creative freedom, with a literal or 
servile copying: and the word, as_ transmitted 


pees ee 


from Plato to Aristotle, was already tinged by 


|some such disparaging associations. The Platonic 


1 He applies the term pupajoess only to poetry and music (Poet. 
i. 2), but the constant use of the verb pupetioGas or of the adjective 
pupnrixds in connexion with the other arts above enumerated 
proves that all alike are counted arts of imitation. 
121 
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view that the real world is a weak or imperfect 
repetition of an ideal archetype led to the world 
of reality being regarded in a special sense, and 
on a still lower plane, as a world of mere imita- 
tion. Aristotle, as his manner was, accepted the 
current phrase and interpreted it anew. True, he 
may sometimes have been misled by its guidance, 
and not unfrequently his meaning is obscured by 
his adherence to the outworn formula. But he 
deepened and enriched its signification, looking at 
it from many sides in the light of the masterpieces 
of Greek art and literature. 

This will become apparent as we proceed. 
Meanwhile—if we may so far anticipate what is to 
follow—a crucial instance of the inadequacy of the 
literal English equivalent ‘imitation’ to express 
the Aristotelian idea is afforded by a passage in 
ch. xxv. The artist may ‘imitate things as they 
ought to be’:* he may place before him an 
unrealised ideal. We see at once that there is no 
question here of bare imitation, of a literal tran- 
script of the world of reality. 

It has been already mentioned that ‘to imitate 
nature,’ in the popular acceptation of the phrase, is 
not for Aristotle the function of fine art. The 


actual objects of aesthetic imitation are threefold 
= j 

1 Poet. xxv. 1, dvdyxn pupetoOar tpidv dvrwv tov dprOpov év 

Tu del, i) yap ofa Hy 7} errw, 7 oft hace Kat Soxel, q ota eivas del, 
See also pp. 167 ff, 376. : 
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—0n, mdOn, mpdtes.. By 46) are meant the 
characteristic moral qualities, the permanent dis- 
positions of the mind, which reveal a certain 
condition of the will: «én are the more transient 
emotions, the passing moods of feeling: wpd£es are 
actions in their proper and inward sense. An act 
viewed merely as an external process or result, one 
ofa series of outward phenomena, is not the true, 
object of aesthetic imitation. The wpaés that art 
seeks to reproduce is mainly an inward_process, | 
a psychical energy working outward§; deeds, in} 
cidents, events, situations, being included under i 
so far as these spring from an inward act of will; 
or elicit some activity of thought or feeling.? 

Here lies the explanation of the somewhat 
startling phrase used in the Poetics, ch. ii., that 
‘men in action’ are the objects imitated by the 
fine arts :*—by all and not merely by dramatic or 
narrative poetry where action is more obviously 
represented. Everything that expresses the mental 
life, that reveals a rational. personality, - “will fall 
within this | larger sense of ‘action.’ Such actions 
are not necessarily “processes ~ extending over a 
period of time: they may realise themselves in a 































1 Cf. Poet. i. 5. 

2 Of Eth. Nic. i. 8 1098 b 15, ras S& rpdfes Kal, Tas 
évepyelas Tas al mept proxy riBepey. See also jane p. 334, 

3 Poet, ii, 1, éret 8&8 pypodyras of pipovpevor mpdrrovras 
«7A. Of Plat. Rep. x. 6030, mpdrrovtas, papév, dvOpwrovs 
pupetras H pupntixh Biatovs 7) éxovoias mpdfers. 
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single moment; they may be summed up in a 
particular mood, a given situation. The phrase 
is virtually an equivalent for the 74n, rd0n, rpdkeus 
above enumerated. 

The common original, then, from which all the 
‘arts draw is human life,—its mental processes, its 
spiritual movements, its outward acts issuing from 
deeper sources; in a word, all that constitutes the 
inward and essential activity of the soul. On this 
principle landscape and animals are not ranked 
,among the objects of aesthetic imitation. The 
whole universe is not conceived of as the raw 
material of art. Aristotle’s theory is in agreement 
with the practice of the Greek poets and artists 


f the classical period, who introduce the external 
world only so far as it forms a _backeround of _ 


action, and enters as an emotional element into 
man’s life and heightens the human interest. 

We may now proceed to determine more nearly 
the meaning of ‘imitation.’ 

A work of art is a likeness (syotopa) or re- 
production of an original, and not a symbolic 
representation of it;* and this holds good whether 
the artist draws from a model in the real world 
or from an unrealised ideal in the mind. The 
distinction may be shown by Aristotle’s own 
illustrations. A sign or symbol has no essential 





























1 This point is worked out in detail by Teichmiiller, Ari- 
stotelische Forschungen, ii. 145-154. 
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resemblance, no natural connexion, with the thing 
signified. Thus spoken words are symbols of 
mental states, written words are symbols of spoken 
words; the connexion between them is con- 
sentionsl.3 On the other hand mental impressions 


are not signs or symbols, but copies of external. 


reality, likenesses of the things themselves. In 

fhe act of sensuous perception objects stamp upon 

the mind an impress of themselves like that of 

a signet ring, and the picture (¢dvracya) so en- 

graven on the memory is compared to a portrait 

(Soypdgnua, eixwv).? Thus the creations of art 

are, as it were, pictures which exist for the 

‘phantasy.’ 

—— Of this faculty, however, Aristotle does not 
give a very clear or consistent account. He defines 
it as ‘‘‘ the movement which results upon an actual 
sensation”: more simply we may define it as the 
after-effect of a sensation, the continued presenc 
of an impression after the object which first 
excited it has been withdrawn from actual ex- 

*8 As such it is brought in to explain 


























perience. 


1 De Interpret. i. 1.16 a 3, éore pev ofy Ta ev TH Pwvy TOV év 
TH puxy tabnpdrwv cbpBoda, kal Ta ypahopeva TOV ev 7H Pwvy. 
In ch. 2. 16 a 27 the connexion is said to be kata ovvOjKyy. 

2 De Mem. et Remin. 1. 450 a 27—451a17. Cf. de Interpret. 
i. 1.16 a7, where the wa0juaTa or mental impressions are said 
to be dpuoudpara. of reality. 

3 E. Wallace, Aristotle’s Psychology, Intr. p. lxxxvii.: see the whole 
section relating to this subject, pp. Ixxxvi.—xcvii, The definition 
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the illusions of dreaming and other kindred 
Beenen ne But it is more than a receptivity 
of sense,’ it is on the order-li e between sense and 
4 thought,, It is treated 2 age-forming faculty, 
by which we can_recall_at_will_pictures. previously 





presented to the mind? and may even accomplish 
some of the processes of thought.’ It represents 
subjectively all the particular concrete objects 
perceived by the external senses. From these 
‘phantasms’ or representations of the imagination 
the intellect abstracts its ideas or universal con- 
cepts. Without the imagination the intellect 
cannot work through lack of matter. The idea, 
therefore, which is purely intellectual, implies and 
contains in itself whatever is universal, that is 
intelligible, in the object of sense. When in default 
of a nearer equivalent we use the term ‘ imagina- 
tion’—that is, an image-making power—we must 

remember that Aristotle’s ps cholery does not 
4 admit of such a faculty ag a creativ as a creative imagination, 

whic erely re reproduces’ ob} objects passively 

eee but fuses together the things of thought 
‘.and_sense, and forms a new world of its own, 
recombining and transmuting the materials of 




















is in de Anim. iii. 3. 429 a 1, 4 epairanerta av «in Kivnors tard 
Ths aioOjoews THs Kar’ evépyeav yeyvonévn. So de Somno 1. 
459417. 

1 De Anim. iii. 8. 428 a 5-16. 

2 De Anim. iii, 8. 427 b 17-20. 

3 De Anim. iii. 10. 433 a 10. 
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experience.’ This work is for Aristotle the result 
of the spontaneous and necessary union of intellect 
Jand and sense. 











“We have thus advanced another step in the*~ ~~ 


' argument. A work of art reproduces its original, 
not as it 1s in itself, but as it appears to.the 


senses. Art addresses itself not to the abstract 
reason but to the sensibility and image-making 
faculty ; it is concerned with outward appearances ; 
it employs illusions; its world is not that which 
"is revealed by pure thought; it sees truth, but in 
its concrete manifestations, not as L idea. 














Important consequences follow from the doctrine 


of aesthetic semblance, first noted by Plato *— 
though in depreciation of fine art—and firmly 


apprehended by Aristotle. Art does not attempt~ 


~to embody the objective reality of things, but only 
their sensible appearances. 











1 The idea of a creative power in man which transforms the 
materials supplied by the empirical world is not unknown either to 
Plato or Aristotle, but it is not a separate faculty or denoted by a 
distinct name. In Philostratus (circa a.p. 210), Vit. Apoll. vi. 19, 
gavracia is the active imagination as opposed to the faculty of 
pipnow. avracia, épn, Tatra (ie. the sculptured forms of the 
gods by a Phidias or Praxiteles) cipydoato copwrépa pupajoews 
Sypuovpyos* pipnows pev yap Snusoupyjyoe 8 eidev, pavracia 
&¢ kat 6 pa elder. 

2 In Rep. x. 5988 painting, like other imitative arts, is a 
pipnows pavrdoparos, In Sophist 264 c—267 a, these arts fall 
under the head of ¢avracrixy. For the importance of this con- 
‘tribution to aesthetic theory see Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, 
pp. 28-30. 


Indeed by the very 


st 


by 
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principles of Aristotle’s philosophy it can present 
no more than a semblance; for it impresses the 
artistic form upon a matter which is not proper 
to that form. {Thus it severs itself from material 
reality and the corresponding wants. Herein lies 
/the secret of its emancipating power. The real 
emotions, the positive needs of life, have always 
in them some element of disquiet. By_the union 
of a form with a matter which in the world of 
“experience is alien to it, a magical effect is wrought. 
The pressure of everyday reality is removed, and 
the aesthetic emotion is released as an independent 
activity. Art, then, moving in a world of images 
and appearances, and creating after a pattern 
































existing in the mind, must be skilled_in the use 


of illusion, By_this alone can it give coherence to 





reality. The doctrine of aesthetic semblance and 





of 74 mOavdv, which depends on it, is carried so 
far that the poet working by illusions. ‘ought 
to prefer probable impossibilities to possible 
improbabilities,’ 1 

While all works of art are likenesses of an 
original and have reference to a world indepen- 
dently known, the various arts reflect the image 
from without by different means and with more 
or less directness and vividness. 

Music was held by Aristotle, as by the Greeks 

1 Poet, xxiv. 10, xxv. 17: see pp. 173 ff. 
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generally, to be the most ‘imitative’ or represent- 
__ative of the arts. It is a direct image, a copy of 
character. We generally think of it in a different 
way. The emotion it suggests, the message it 
conveys, corresponds but little with a reality 
outside itself, with a world of feeling already 
known. We cannot test its truth by its accordance 
with any original. It is capable of expressing 
general and elementary moods of feeling, which 
will be variously interpreted by different hearers. 
It cannot render the finer shades of extra-musical 
emotion with any degree of certainty and precision. 
Its expressive power, its capacity to reproduce in- 
dependent realities, is weak in proportion as the 
impression it produces is vivid and definite. But 
to Aristotle, who here accepts the traditions of his 
country, the very opposite seems true. Music is the 
express image and reflexion of moral character. 
‘In rhythms and melodies we have the most real- 
istic imitations of anger and mildness as well as of 
courage, temperance and all their opposites.’* Not 
only states of feeling but also strictly ethical 
qualities and dispositions of mind are reproduced 
by musical imitation, and on the close correspond- 
ence between the copy and the original depends 





1 Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 18, ere 88 6 Spee irs pd dura, eae 
Tas diy Guvds dices év Tois prOpois Kat roils paherw Spyis kal 
mpadryros ert 8 dv8pias Kat cwppootvys Kal mdvrwv Tov évav- 


tiwy Tovrots, 
K 
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the importance of music in the formation of 
character. (Music in reflecting character moulds 
and influences if: 

A partial explanation of the prevalence of such 
a view is to be found in the dependent position 
which music occupied among the Greeks. It was 
one of the accessories of poetry, to which it was 
strictly subordinate, and consisted of comparatively 
simple strains. Much of its meaning was derived 
from the associations it called up, and from the 
emotional atmosphere which surrounded it. It 
was associated with definite occasions and solem- 
nities, it was accompanied by certain dances and 
attached to well-known words. (w hen there are 
no words,’ says Plato, ‘it is very difficult to 
recognise the meaning of harmony or rhythm, or 
to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.’ 


1 Laws ii. 669. On the whole subject of Greek music see 
The Modes of Ancient Greek Music by D. B. Monro (Oxford, 1894). 
Mr. Monro after insisting on the close connexion between words 
and melodies thus proceeds: ‘The beauty and even the persuasive 
effect of a voice depend, as we are more or less aware, in the first 
place upon the pitch or key in which it is set, and in the second 
place upon subtle variations of pitch, which give emphasis, or light 
and shade, Answering to the first of these elements, ancient 
music, if the main contention of this essay is right, has its system 
of Modes or keys. Answering to the second it has a series of 
scales in which the delicacy and variety of the intervals still fill 
us with wonder. In both these points modern music shows 
diminished resources. We have in the Keys the same or even a 
greater command of degrees of pitch; but we seem to have lost 
the close relation which once obtained between a note as the result 
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But even apart from interpretative words it would 
seem that the ethical significance of music was 
maintained by Aristotle and his school. In the 
Problems we find it said, ‘Melody even apart from 
words has an ethical quality.’ Though we may 
not be able entirely to comprehend the Greek point 
of view as to the moral import of music, we must 
bear in mind that the dominant element in Greek 
music was the rhythm; the spirit and meaning 
of any given composition was felt to reside 


of physical facts and the same note as an index of temper or 
emotion, A change of key affects us, generally speaking, like a 
change of colour or of movement—not as the heightening or 
soothing of a state of feeling. In respect of the second element 
of vocal expression, in the rise and fall of the pitch, Greek music 
possessed in the multiplicity of its scales a range of expression to 
which there is no modern parallel. The nearest analogue may be 
found in the use of modulation from a major to a minor key, or 
the reverse. But the changes of genus and “colour” at the 
disposal of an ancient musician must have been acoustically more 
striking, and must have come nearer to reproducing, in an idealised 
form, the tones and inflexions of the speaking voice. The tendency 
of music that is based upon harmony is to treat the voice as one 
of a number of instruments, and accordingly to curtail the use of 
it as the great source of dramatic and emotional effect. The 
consequence is two-fold. On the one hand we lose sight of the 
direct influence exerted by sound of certain degrees of pitch on 
the human sensibility, and thus ultimately on character. On the 
other hand, the music becomes an independent creation. It may 
still be a vehicle of the deepest feeling ; but it no longer seeks the 
aid of language, or reaches its aim through the channels by which 
language influences the mind of man.’ 

1 Probl, xix, 27. 919 b 26, kat yap éav 7 dvev Adyou péAos, 
Spus Exer 700s. 
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especially here; and the doctrine which asserted 
the unique imitative capacity of music had for 
Aristotle its theoretic basis in this, that the_ex- 
ternal movements of rhythmical sound bear a close 
resemblance to the movements of the soul. Each 
single note is felt. as an inward agitation. The 
regular succession of musical sounds, governed by 
the laws, of melody and rhythm, are allied to 
those mpdfes or outward activities which are the 
expression of a mental state. 

' This power which belongs in an eminent degree | 
to the sense of hearing is but feebly exhibited by 
_ the other senses, Taste and\ touch do not directly 
reflect moral qualities ; sight but little, for form 
and colour are ‘rather signs of moral qualities’ 


1 


1 In Probl. xix. 29. 920 a 3, the question is asked Sia ri ot 
pvOpoi Kal ra wédyn pwr} ofca yOecow couxev; and the answer 
suggested is 7) 6re kevqoets eioly domep kal af tpdges; dy S84 
pay évépyera 7Ouxdv Kal rove? FOos, of S& xvpol Kal Ta Xpwpara 
ov movovow spotws, Again in Probl, xix. 27. 919 b 26, the 
similar question Sia té 7d dkovordy pdvov Os éxet Tov ai- 
cOnrav ; is put, and again the answer is 7 dre Klynow exe povov 
odxé, qv 6 Wddos Huds Kiel; . . . GAA THs Eroperns TH ToOLoiTY 
Yodo aicbavdpueba Kuvjoews. It is added af S¢ xwhres adrat 
mpaxtixa eicey, ai d& rpdfes 70ous onpacia eoriv. A distinction 
is further drawn between the xivyjoers produced by sight and by 
hearing, but the precise meaning is not beyond dispute and need 
not detain us here, 

‘The classification of melodies into Oud, evOoveiarrixd, 
mpaxticd (Pol, v. (viii.) 7, 1841 b 33), corresponds, it may be 
observed, with the three objects of imitative art 70, wan, 
mpagers. 5 
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than actual imitations of them.! This passage of 
- the Politics would seem to imply that painting and 
sculpture directly render little more than the out- 
ward and physical features of an object, and that 
they convey moral and spiritual facts almost wholly 
by signs or symbols. Here, it might be thought, 
we are introduced to a type of art foreign to the mind 
of Greece, an art in which the inner qualities are 
shadowed forth in outward forms, with which they 
are conventionally associated, but which suggest no 
obvious and immediate resemblance. 

But the phrase here used, like many of Aristotle’s 
obiter dicta, must be taken with considerable lati- 
tude and in conjunction with other passages. Some 
emphasis, too, must be laid on the admission that 
form and colour do, in however slight a degree, 
reflect the moral character, and on the qualifying 
‘rather’ prefixed to the statement that they are 
‘signs of moral qualities.’ They are indeed less 
perfect manifestations of these qualities than music, 
whose rhythmical and ordered movements have a 

1 Pol, v. (viii.) 5. 1840 a 28, ovpPéByxe 82 rdv aicOyrav év 
pv roils GAAos pydev trdpxerv Spoiwpa trois 7Oecwv, oiov év Tois 
dmrois Kal Trois yevortois, GAN év toils dpatois jpéua: oXypara 
yop gore tovatra, GAN émt puxpdv, . . . ere 88 obK eore Tatra 
épordpara tov 7OGv, GAAA onpeta pGAAov Ta yevdpeva cXHpaTa 
kal xpwpata tov 7Odv. The two passages just quoted from the 
Problems go farther and declare that sound alone carries with it 
any immediate suggestion of moral qualities ; sight, taste, and smell 


are expressly excluded. This is perhaps an exaggeration of the 
proper Aristotelian view. 
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special affinity with the nature of the soul, and re- 
produce with most directness the moral life, which 
is itself an activity, a movement.’ Still facial 
expression, gestures, attitudes, are a dialect which 
nature herself has taught, and which needs no 
skilled interpreter to expound. They are in the 
truest sense a natural, not an artificial medium of 
expression, and convey their meaning by the force 
of immediate suggestion and without a conscious 
process of inference. If symbols they may be called, 
they are not conventional symbols, but living signs 
through which the outward frame follows and reflects 
the movements of the spirit; they are a visible token 
of the inner unity of body and soul. 

The reading of character by gesture and facial 
expression, as explained by the Aristotelian school, 
rests on an assumed harmony, not in the case of 
hearing only but of other organs of sense also, 
between the movements within and those without.’ 
The comparisons, moreover, elsewhere made between 


1 Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 b 17, kad tus gouxe ovyyevera Tais 
Gppoviats kai rots pvOpots etvat, where the sense, as the context 
shows, is that harmonies and rhythms have a certain affinity with 
the soul. Hence, Aristotle proceeds, some have wrongly inferred 
that the soul itself isa harmony. Cf. Probl, xix, 38. 920 b 33, 
pvOu@ 88 xaipopey 8a 7d ydpipov Kal TeTaypevoy dpOpdy exew, 
kal kuvely Was Teraypevws: oikeoTépa yap % Teraypevy Kivynows 
hice THs drdxrov, Gore kal Kata diow padrdov. Plato, Tim. 47D, } 
8 dppovia Evyyeve’s Exovca popas tals év huiv ris puyis wepiddois, 

2 Physiognom. i. 2. 806 a 28, & Te yap Tov Kuirewy puovoyvur 
povotcr, kal ex Tov oXndTwY, Kal éx TOV Xpwpudrwr, Kat éx TOV 
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painting and poetry as expressive of character cease 
to be relevant if we suppose that form and colour 
have no natural, as distinct from a conventional, 
significance in rendering the phenomena of mind. 
Aristotle no doubt holds that sound is unequalled 
qa.its, power of direct ex expression, but he does not 
deny that colour and form too have a similar capacity 
though in an inferior degree. The instinctive move- 
ments of the limbs, the changes of colour produced 
on the surface of the body, are something more than’ 
arbitrary symbols; they imply that the body is of 
itself responsive to the animating soul, which leaves 
its trace on the visible organism. 

Painting and sculpture working through an inert 
material cannot indeed reproduce the life of the 
soul in all its variety and successive manifesta- 
tions. In their frozen and arrested movement they 
fix eternally the feeling they portray. A single 
typical moment is seized and becomes representative 
of all that precedes or follows. Still shape and 
line and colour even here retain something of 
their significance, they are in their own degree a 
natural image of the mind; and their meaning is 
helped out by symmetry, which in the arts of repose 
answers to rhythm, the chief vehicle of expression 
in the arts of movement. Aristotle does not himself 


Gav rav ért tod mpoodirou Enpawopéven. 806 b 28, 7a 8 
oXipara kat Ta waOnpata To erupauvopeva, éxt tv mporwruv 
Kara Tas époudTyTas AapPdverar TO TdOeL. 
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notice the analogy between dancing and sculpture, 
which is brought out by later writers, but he would 
have perfectly apprehended the feeling which sug- 
gested the saying, ‘The statues of the classic artists 
are the relics of ancient dancing.’ The corre- 
spondence lies in the common element of rhythmic 
form. This, which was the soul of Greek music 
and Greek dancing, would not on Aristotle’s general 
principles lose all its expressive power when trans- 
ferred to the material of the plastic arts, modified 
though it may be in the transference. 

Even dancing, we read in the Poetics, imitates 
character, emotion, action.2 The expressive power 
of dancing, admitted by Aristotle and by all Greek 
tradition, receives its most instructive commentary 
in Lucian’s pamphlet on the subject, which, when 
due allowance is made for exaggeration and the 
playful gravity so characteristic of the writer, is 
still inspired by an old Greek sentiment. Rhetori- 
cians and musicians had already written treatises 
on the art, and Lucian in handling the same theme 
imitates their semi-philosophic manner. Dancing is 
placed in the front rank of the fine arts, and all the 


1 Athen. xiv. 26 p. 629, dors 88 kal 74 rOv dpxatwv Syprovpyov 
dydApara THs tadads épyjoews Acipava, 

2 Poet. i. 5, cal 70n Kat wdOn Kat mpdfes. Similarly (of 
choral dance and song) Plato, Laws ii, 655 D, pupjuara tpdrev 
éori ra epi tas Xopelas, ev mpdéeot te mavrodamrais yryvdpeva 
kal rdxats Kal 7Ocou prpnpace Sieidvrwv Exdotwv, where TUyat 
takes the place of ré0y. 
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sciences are made contributary to it. The dancer 
must have a fine genius, a critical judgment of 
poetry, a ready and comprehensive memory; like 
Homer's Calchas he must know the past, the present, 
and the future. Above all he needs to have mastered 
all mythology from chaos and the origin of the 
universe down to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and to 
be able to. reproduce the legends in their spirit and 
their details.) He must avoid the ‘terrible solecisms’ 
of some ignorant performers. Like the orator he 
should aim at being always perspicuous; he must 
be understood though he is dumb and heard though 
he says nothing. Dancing is not inferior to tragedy 
itself in_expressive capacity; it is descriptive of 
every shade of character and emotion. Moreover 
it harmonises the soul of the spectator, trains the 
moral sympathies, and acts as a curative and 
quieting influence on the passions. / 
( . Poetry unlike the other arts produces its effects 




















(except such as depend on metre) through symbols 
alone It cannot directly present form and colour 
to the eye; it can only employ words to call up 
images of the objects to be represented; nor need 
these words be audible ; they may be merely written 
symbols: The sign too and the thing signified are 
not here so linked together by obvious suggestion 
that their meaning is at once and everywhere appre- 
hended; they vary with race and country, they 
cannot claim to be a universal language. Yet poetry, 
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though it makes use of symbols which have to be 
interpreted by the mind, is no exception to Aris- 
totle’s principle that fine art is not a body 
of symbols. The image it represents is not one 
which through artificial means or remote associa- 
tion reminds us of a reality already known, 
Though signs are the medium of expression, the 
representation is not purely symbolical; for the 
| signs are those significant words which in life are 
the natural and familiar medium by which thought 
and feeling are revealed. | The world which poetry 
creates is not explicitly stated by Aristotle to be a 
likeness or éuofwpa of an original, but this is implied 
, all through the Poetics. _The original which it 
reflects is human action and character in all their 
diverse modes of manifestation; no other art has 
equal range of subject-matter, or can present so 









































complete and satisfying an image of its original. 


In the drama the poetic imitation of life attains its 
perfect form; but it is here also that the idea of 
imitation in its more rudimentary sense is at once 
apparent; speech has its counterpart in speech, and, 
if the play is put on the stage, action is rendered 
by action. Indeed the term imitation, as popularly 
applied to poetry, was probably suggested to the 
Greeks by those dramatic forms of poetry in which 
acting or recitation produced an impression allied 
to that of mimicry. 

Poetry, music, and dancing constitute in Aris- 
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totle a group by themselves, their common element 
being imitation by means of rhythm—rhythm which 
-admits of being applied to words, sounds, and the 
movements of the body.’ The history of these 
arts bears out the views we find expressed in 
Greek writers upon the theory of music; it is a 
witness to the primitive unity of music and poetry, — 
and to the close alliance of the two with dancing. 
Together they form a natural triad, and illustrate a 
characteristic of the ancient world to retain as indi- 


visible wholes branches of art or science which the 


separative spirit of modern thought has broken up 


























three arts ahicewands known as the ‘ musical’ arts 
—or rather, we should perhaps say, the alliance of 
music and dancing under the supremacy of poetry 
—was exhibited even in the person of the artist. 
The office of the poet as teacher of the chorus 
demanded a practical knowledge of all that passed 
under the term ‘dancing,’ including steps, gestures, 
attitudes, and the varied resources of rhythmical 
movement. Aeschylus, we are told,’ ‘was the in- 
ventor of many orchestic attitudes,’ and it is added 
that the ancient poets were called orchestic, not 
only because they trained their choruses, but also 
because they taught choral dances outside the 





1 Poet. i, 2-5. On the unity of this group cf. Prickard, Aristotle 
on the Art of Poetry (Macmillan, 1891), pp. 19-21. 
2 Athenaeus i. 40. 


4 
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theatre to such as wished to learn them. ‘So 
wise and honourable a thing,’ says Athenaeus,' 
‘was dancing that Pindar calls Apollo the dancer,’ 
and he quotes the words :"Opyjar’, dyAalas dvdooon, 
evpupdpetp’ "AzrodAov. 

Improvements in the technique of music or in 
the construction of instruments are associated with 
many names well known in the history of poetry. 
The poet, lyric or dramatic, composed the accom- 
paniment as well as wrote the verses; and it was 
made a reproach against Euripides, who was the 
first to deviate from the established usage, that he 
sought the aid of Iophon, son of Sophocles, in the 
musical mee of his dramas. ee “ery. word 





tasteld ee of et par musician, ae in ates 


writers is sometimes used, like our ‘composer,’ in 





a_strictly limited reference to music. 


Aristotle does full justice to the force of rhythmic 
form and movement in the arts of music and dancing. 
The instinctive love of melody and rhythm is, again, 
one of the two causes to which he traces the origin 
of poetry,” but he lays little stress on this element 


1 xiv. 26. : 

2 I take the two airias duovxal (Poet. iv. 1) of poetry to be (1) 
the instinct of pivnovs, regarded as a primitive mode of learning 
(iv. 2-5), and (2) the instinct for dpyovia and fvOpds (iv. 6). 
The whole passage gains much by this interpretation. The 
objection to it is the abruptness with which the instinct for 
harmony and rhythm is introduced in § 6, so as to suggest a 
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in estimating the finished products of the poetic 
art. In the Rhetoric’ he observes that if a sentence 
has metre it will be poetry; but this is said in 
a popular way. It was doubtless the received 
opinion,” but it is one which he twice combats in 
the Poetics, insisting that it is not metrical form 
that makes a poem.’ In one of these -passages 


doubt whether there is not after § 5 a lacuna in the text, in 
which harmony and rhythm were mentioned as the second cause. 
Mr. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) would account for the 
abruptness of § 6 in another way: ‘I would suggest that the 
transition to the second airia is to be found in the preceding 
sentence, which is to the effect that when an object imitated has 
not been seen before; so that the pleasure of recognition cannot 
be present, there may still be pleasure, which “will be due, not 
to the imitation as such, but to the execution (drepyacia), the 
colouring (xpovd), or some such cause.” Here plainly two kinds of 
pleasure which are necessarily independent are referred to, and 
there is no difficulty in supposing drepyacia and xpoud to be 
intended ‘by Aristotle to correspond roughly in ypaduxyj to dppovia 
and pvOpds in rowgteKy.’ 

The ordinary interpretation makes the two airia: to be the 
instinct of imitation, and the pleasure derived from imitation. 
This interpretation is open to the objection that it gives us not two 
independent airias but two tendencies, both of which are referred 
to the same airia,—namely, the natural love of knowledge. 

1 Rhet. iii, 8. 1408 b 30, 8:6 puOpdy de? Exe rdv Adyov, pérpov 
& py roinpa yap tora. 

2 Of. Plat. Phaedr. 2585, év pérpw as rounris,  avev pérpov 
ws iSidrys: and Repub. x. 6018 on the x7jAyous of melody and 
rhythm : stripped of these adornments poetical compositions, are 
like faces from which the bloom of youth is gone. Gorg. 5020, ef 
Tis TepteAoLTO THS Toujoews mdons 76 Te péXos Kal Tov pvOuov Kal 
7d pérpov, dAdo Tet} Adyou yiyvovras TS Acwrdpevov ; 

3 Poet. iz. 6-9; ix. 2, ef. 9. See also the quotation from 
Aristotle preserved in Athenaeus xi, 112 (where, however, the 
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(ch. i. 7-9) he goes a step farther and presents what 
appears to have been at the time an original view. 

Poetry, he explains, is a form of artistic piynors, 
and its essence lies rather in the ‘imitation’ of the 





idea than in the mere versification. Within the 
field_of literature he recalls actual examples of such 
artistic ‘imitation,’ even in prose writings, and 











notes the want of a common term which would 
embrace every imaginative delineation of life that 








employs language as _its medium of expression. 
In illustration of his point he mentions different 
kinds of literary composition, which have not 
hitherto been brought under a single distinctive 
designation,—(1) the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus and the dialogues of Plato, all of them 
prose compositions of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 
character: (2) verse composition, whether written 
in a single metre or in heterogeneous metres, 


1 1 he passage is that the 


text as it stands is hardly sound), “ApurroréAns 8& év ro rept 
ToinTav ovrus ypdcet “ odKody ovde éupETpors (2) TOUS KaAoUpEVOUS 
Laqpovos pipovs pr POpev civas AdSyous kal pipyoes 7 Tods 
*ArcEapévov Tod Tiov robs tpdtous (} rpdstepov) ypapevtas THY 
Loxpatixav Sardywv;” ‘Are we therefore to deny that the mimes 
of Sophron’ (whose very name shows that they are imitative or 
mimetic), ‘though in no way metrical,—or again the dialogues of 
Alexamenus of Teos, the first (?) Socratic dialogues that were 
written,—are prose and at the same time imitations (and hence, 
poetic compositions)?’ On this passage see Bernays, Zwet Abhand- 
lungen tiber die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama, p. 83. Cf. Diog. 
Laert. iii, 37, ¢not 8 "ApurroréAns tiv t&v Adywr iScav airod 
(TlAdrwvos) peragd roujparos elvar cat wefod Adyou. 
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meaning of the word ‘poet’ should be widened so 

_as to include any writer, either in prose or verse, 
whose work is an ‘imitation’ within the. aesthetic 
meaning of the term.? 











1 The general sense of the passage (Poet. i. 6-9) is clear, though 
the text offers difficulties in detail. In § 6 Ueberweg’s deletion 
of éroroula and Bernays’ admirable conjecture dvdvupos are both 
confirmed by the Arabic version and may be accepted without’ 
hesitation, Again in § 6 pdvoy rots Adyous I understand to mean 
‘by language alone’ (i.e. without music), ~eAois ‘without metre’ 
(as eg. het. iii. 2.1404 b 14 where év 6 rois yudois Adyous is 
opposed to é! ray pérpwv), YAds as usual implying the absence 
of some accompaniment or adjunct which is suggested. by the 
context. The order of words tois Adyots YAois instead of Tois 
yrrois Adyors is due to the pause in the sense at povov Tois 
Adyors, at which point yAo%s comes in with a predicative force as 
if the whole phrase were to be yuAois 7} éupérpors: trols pérposs, 
however, being substituted for éupérpors. 

In § 9 Guotws 8& xdy ef tis x.7.4. I accept the reading of the 
apographa xal Tovrov (kat A‘) rountiy tpoouyopevréoy : ‘and the 
same principle will apply even if a person mixed all his metres 
(and could not, therefore, be called a —zrovds of a certain metre); we 
must bring him too under our general term poet ;’ ie. by shifting 
the point of view, and fixing our mind on the piwyois not on the 
metrical form, we bring in another writer whom strictly we should 
exclude, if we made the title to the name ours to be the 
construction of a certain sort of metre. 

As I read the whole passage there is a transition from the 
negative to the positive form of expression. In §§ 6 and 7 the 
form is negative. ‘The art... is at present without a name. 
There is no common term we can apply to artistic “imitation” 
in prose, in metre of a single kind—’ the proper continuation of 
which would have been, ‘and in mixed metres.’ But in the course 
of §§ 7-8 the positive idea has now emerged that it is piynocs not 
verse-writing which makes the zoryrjs and accordingly § 9 is cast 
in a new mould, as if the whole had run thus, ‘we ought to give 
the comprehensive name of wrouyrys to artistic imitators whether in 
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The general question whether metre is necessary 
for poetical expression has been raised by many 
modern critics and poets, and has sometimes been 
answered in the negative, as by Sidney, Shelley, 
Wordsworth.1 It is, however, worth observing 


prose, or metre of a single kind, or mixed metres.’ The parenthetic 
remark of § 8 Sid Tov pev roinThy Sixacoy Kadetv «7.4, may 
through its positive form have had some influence in determining 
the form of dyolws 8 - . . mporawyopevréov. 

If, on the other hand, we supply with Vahlen the words ovdév 
dy éxoupev dvopdoat kowdv as the apodosis to 6poiws 8 Kay ef t1s— 
moto To, the following clause,—Kai zownThv mporayopevtéov ‘and we 
must style him poet,’—tacked on to the suppressed apodosis is in- 
tolerably harsh. The correction xairoe movyriy mpoca-yopeuréov 
(Rassow, Zeller) obviates this objection and may be the true 
reading, But whether we read xat rotroy or Kaitos we are 
relieved from the necessity of assuming, with Susemihl, a dislocation 
in the general order of the clauses (see Crit. Notes) and of bracketing 
certain phrases. 

1 Cf. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The greatest 
part of the poets have apparelled their poetical inventions in that 
numberous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but 
apparelled, verse being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, 
since there have been many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name 
of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently as to give 
us effigiem tusti imperti—the portraiture of a just empire under the 
name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him)—made therein an absolute 
heroical poem, 

And again: ‘One may be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry.’ 

Cervantes, Don Quixote: ‘An epic may also be as well written 
in prose as in verse.’ 

Shelley, A Defence of Poetry: ‘Yet it is by no means essential 
that a poet should accommodate his language to this traditional form, 
so that the harmony, which is its spirit, be observed. The practice 
is indeed convenient and popular, and to be preferred, especially in 
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that from Aristotle’s point of view, which was 
mainly one of observation, the question to be 
determined was rather as to the vehicle or medium 
of literary piunow; and so far as the piunois 
doctrine is concerned, it is undeniable that some 
kinds of imaginative subject-matter are better 
expressed in prose, some in verse, and that Aristotle, 
who had before him experimental examples of 
writings poetic in spirit, but not metrical in form, 
had sufficient grounds for advocating an extension 
of meaning for the term rors. But as regards 
the Art of Poetry, his reasoning does not lead us 
to conclude that he would have reckoned the 
authors of prose dialogues or romances among poets 
strictly so called. As Mr. Courthope truly says, 


such composition as includes much action: but every great poet 
must inevitably innovate upon the example of his predecessors in 
the exact structure of his peculiar versification. Whe distinction 
between poets and prose-writers is a vulgar error] » +. Plato was 
essentially a poet—the truth and splendour of his imagery, and 
the melody of his language are the most intense that it is possible 
-to conceive. . .. Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet 
and majestic rhythm, which satisfies the sense, no less than the - 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect,’ 

Wordsworth in his Preface also enforces the doctrine that metre 
is not essential to poetry. 

On the discussion in the Renaissance as to whether poetry could 
be written in prose see Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renais- 
sance (New York, 1899), pp. 35 ff. The expression ‘ poetic prose’ 
appears, he observes, perhaps for the first time in Minturno L’ Arte 
Poetica (1564). 

1 Life in Poetry: Law in Taste (Macmillan, 1901), p. 70. The 
whole lecture (on Poetical Expression) well deserves reading.. 

L 
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‘he does not attempt to prove that metre is 
not a necessary accompaniment of the higher 
conceptions of poetry,’ and he, ‘therefore, cannot 
be ranged with those who support that extreme 
opinion.’ 

Still there would appear to be some want of 
firmness in the position he takes up as to the place 
and importance of metre. In his definition of 
tragedy (ch. vi. 2) ‘ embellished language’ (#Sucpévos 
Adyos) is included among the constituent elements 
of tragedy; and the phrase is then explained to 
mean language that has the twofold charm of 
metre (which is a branch of rhythm) and of 
melody. But these elements are placed in a sub- 
ordinate rank and are hardly treated as essentials. 
They are in this respect not unlike the visible 
spectacular effect (dyus), which, though deduced 
by Aristotle from the ee is not ene 
mentioned in it. Th nce_ot the trys 
ALANA Ga ee aa the verse are the 

‘seasoning’? of the language. They hold a place, 
‘as Teichmiiller observes,? similar to. that which 











1 They are dvopara: Poet. vi. 19, 7 pahiowoile peyoroy TOV 
ovopdtwv. Cf. Rhet, iii, 3. 1406 a 18 (of Alcidamas’ use of 
epithets), ob yap 7Svopars xpprat GAN ds éSeopars trols eribéross, 
—they are not the sauce but the dish itself. Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1840 
b 16, 4 8& povory dice trav ydvoepéevwv éoriv, opposed to dv7}- 
duvrov. Plato, Rep. x. 607 a, ef S& tHy Hdvopévyvy Motoay rapa- 
Béges év peherey i h ereow. . . . Plut. Symp. Qu. vii. 8. 4, 7d pédos 
kal 6 puOpds domep dpov emt rH Ady. 

2 Aristotelische Forschungen, ii. 364. 
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‘external goods’ occupy in the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of happiness. Without them a tragedy may 
fulfil its function, but would lack its perfect charm 
and fail in producing its full effect of pleasurable 
emotion. 

Aristotle, highly as he rates the aesthetic 
capacity of the sense of hearing in his treatment 
of music, says nothing to show that he values at 
its proper worth the power of rhythmical sound as 
a factor in poetry ; and this is the more striking in 
a Greek whose enjoyment of poetry came through 
the ear rather than the eye, and for whom poetry 
was so largely associated with music. After all, 
there can hardly be a greater difference between 
two ways of saying the same thing than that one 
is said in verse, the other in prose. There are some 
lyrics which have lived and will always live by 
their musical charm, and by a strange magic that 
lies in the setting of the words. We need not 
agree with a certain modern school who would 
empty all poetry of poetical thought and etherealise. «o" 
it till it melts into a strain of music; who sing to yt ¢ 
us we hardly know of what, but in such a way a 
that the echoes of the real world, its men and 
women, its actual stir and conflict, are faint and 
hardly to be discerned. The poetry, we are told, 
resides not in the ideas conveyed, not in the 
blending of soul and sense, but in the sound itself, 
in the cadence of the verse. 
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Yet, false as this view may be, it is not perhaps 
more false than that other which wholly ignores 
the effect of musical sound and looks only to the 
thought that is conveyed. Aristotle comes peril- 
ously near this doctrine, and was saved from it, 
we may conjecture—if indeed he was saved—only 
by an instinctive reluctance to set at naught the 
traditional sentiment of Greece. 

His omission of architecture from the list of 
the fine arts may also cause surprise to modern 
readers; for here, as in sculpture, the artistic 
greatness: of Greece stands undisputed. In this, 
however, he is merely following the usage of his 
countrymen who reckoned architecture among the 
useful arts. It was linked to the practical world. 
It sprang out of the needs of civic and religious 
life, and the greatest triumphs of the art were 
connected with public faith and worship. To a 
Greek the temple, which was the culmination of 
architectural skill, was the house of the god, the 
abode of his image, a visible pledge of his pro- 
tecting presence. At the same time,—and this 
was the decisive point—architecture had not the 
‘imitative’ quality which was regarded as essential 
to fine art.. Modern writers may tell us that its 
forms owe their origin to the direct suggestions 
of the physical world—of natural caverns or forest 
arches—and in the groined roof they may trace a 
marked resemblance to an avenue of interlacing 
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trees. Such resemblances, however, are much 

fainter in Greek than in Gothic architecture ; apart 

from which the argument from origin would here 

be as much out of place, as it would be to main- 

tain, in relation to music, that the reason why 

people now enjoy Beethoven is, that their earliest 

ancestors of arboreal habits found musical notes to 

be a telling adjunct to love-making. Baz eue 
Be the origin of architecture what it may, it is ee io 

certain that the Greeks did not find its gs TEAST 


PEC AL 
type and model in the outward universe., A ous” 


building as an organic whole did not call up any °. ns is 
image of a world outside itself, though the method". 
of architecture does remind Aristotle of the or teas 
structural method of nature.’ Even if architecture ¢ fe inc 
had seemed to him to reproduce the appearances, pied res 
of the physical universe, it would not have satisfied‘“°¢¢" 
his idea of artistic imitation ; for all the arts imitate 
human_iife in some of its manifestations, and 
imitate material objects only so far as these serve 
to interpret spiritual and mental processes. The 
decorative element in Greek architecture is alone 
‘imitative’ in the Aristotelian sense, being indeed 
but a form of sculpture; but sculpture does not 
constitute the building, nor is it, as in Gothic 
architecture, an organic part of the whole. The 
metopes in a Greek temple are, as it were, a setting 
for a picture, a frame into which sculptural repre- 


sentations may be fitted, but the frame is not 
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always filled in. The temple itself, though con- 
structed according to the laws of the beautiful, 
though realising, as we might say, the idea of 
the beautiful, yet is not ‘imitative’; it does 
not, according to Greek notions, rank as fine 
art. 

course of the foregoing argument we 
gather that a work of art is an image of the 
impressions or ‘phantasy pictures’ made by an 
independent reality upon the mind of the artist, 
the reality thus reflected being the facts of human 
life and human nature. To this we must make 
one. addition, which contains the central thought of . 
Aristotle’s doctrine. Imitative art in tts_highest 
form, namely poetry, is an.expression of the 
universal element inhuman life.” If we may 
expand Aristotle's idea in the light of his own 
system,—fine art eliminates what is transient and 
particular and reveals the permanent and essential 
features of the original. It discovers the ‘form’ 
(ciSos) towards which an object tends, the result 


























can attain. “Beneath the sndividual it ‘finds the 

‘universal. It passes beyond the bare reality given 

by nature, and expresses a purified form of reality 

disengaged from accident, and freed from conditions 

which thwart its development. The real and the 

ideal from this point of view are not opposites, as 
1 Poet. ix. 3. 
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they are sometimes conceived to be. The ideal is 
the real, but rid of contradictions, unfolding itself 
according to the laws of its own being, apart from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance. 

We can now see the force of the phrase 70 
Réxrov, as applied in the Poetics’ to the creations 
of poetry and art. It is identical in meaning 
with the ofa eva: St of ch. xxv. § i, and the 
ofous Set (2 elvar)? of § 6. The ‘better’ and the 














‘ought to be’ are not to be taken in the moral, but. 





in the aesthetic sense. The expression ‘the better’ 
is, indeed, almost a technical one in Aristotle’s 
general philosophy of nature, and its meaning and 
associations in that connexion throw light on the 
sense it bears when transferred to the sphere of Art. 
Aristotle distinguishes the workings of inorganic 
and organic nature. In the former case, the 
governing law is the law of necessity: in the 
latter, it is purpose or design; which purpose, 
again, is identified with ‘the better’® or ‘the 





1 xxv. 17, ef. 7. 2 See p. 370. 

3 De Gen. Anim. i. 4,717 a 15, wav 4 ptors 7} 86. 75 dvaryKaiov 
mou? %} Sua 7d BéATiOV, the distinction being that between gpicus 
é dvdyxys movotca, the inorganic processes of nature, and picts 
évexdé Tov Tototea, organic processes. So é¢ dvdyxys is opposed in 
de Gen. Anim. iii. 1.731 b 21 to dia 73 BéATiov Kal riy airiav 
ri evexd twos: de Gen, Anim. iii, 4. 755 a 22, to xdpuv tod 
Bedriovos: in de Part, Anim. iv. 11. 692 a 3, to rod BeAriovos 
évexa. For 7d BéAriov as the aim of Nature when working 
organically cf. de Gen. et Corr. ii. 10. 336 b 27, év dracw det Tod 
Bedriovos épéyer Oui papev tiv plow. Phys. viii. 7. 260 b 22, 


Af. 


i 
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best.’? Nature, often baffled in her intentions,’ 
thwarted by unfavourable matter or by human 
agency, yet tends towards the desirable end. She 
can often enlist-even the blind force of necessity 
as her ally, giving a new direction to its results.’ 
Wherever organic processes are in operation, orde 
and proportion are in varying degrees peut 
The general movement of organic life is part of a 
progress to the ‘better,’ the several parts working 
together for the good of the whole. The artist _in 
his mimic world carries forward this movement to a 
more perfect completion. The creations of his art are 
framed on those ideal lines that nature has drawn: 
her intimations, her guidance are what he follows. 

















He too aims at something better than the actual. 
He produces a new thing, not the actual thing of 
experience, not a copy of reality, but_a Sérroy, or 
higher reality—‘ for the ideal type must surpass 
the actual’ ;‘ the ideal is ‘ better’ than the real. 


7d 88 Bédriov det irodopBdvopey ev TH pices dmdpxewv, av y 
Suvardv : viii. 6. 259 a 10, év yap trois pices Sef 7d werepaopéevov 
kat 75 BéAtiov, av evdexnrat, trdpyew padrAov. 

1 De Ingr. Anim. 8. 708 a 9, tiv pio pyOev roreiy pdryy, 
GANG advta mpds Td dpirrov dwoBAerovtay éxdoTw Tov évde- 
Xopévov: 11, } pious ovdey Syusovpye? paryve!. . ddAG wédvra 
mpds 7d BéAriotov éx THv évSexopévov. So passim. 

* Pol. i, 6.1255 b 2, % S& pots BovrAcrar pev rovrTo Toveiv, 
moAAdkis pevto. od Sivarat 

® Cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 16, domep yap oixovdpos 
dyaG0s, kai 7 pois obOev droBddAcwy ciwOev é& Sv érre roufoal 
Te Xpnorov. 

4 Poet. xxv. 17, dAAd BeATiov: 7d yap wapdSerypa Sef baep- 
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Art, therefore, in imitating the universal imitates 
theideal ; and we can now describe a work of art 
as an idealised representation of human. life—of 
character, emotion, action—under forms manifest 
to_sense. a : ; 

‘Imitation,’ in the sense in which Aristotle 
applies the word to poetry, is thus seen to be 


equivalent to ‘producing’ or ‘creating according _ 


_to a true idea,’ which forms part of the definition 




















“of art in general.’ The ‘true idea’ for fine art 
is derived from the cides, the general concept 
which the intellect spontaneously abstracts from 
the details of sense. There is an ideal form which 
is present in each individual phenomenon but im- 























perfectly manifested. This form impresses itself 
as a sensuous appearance on the mind of the 
. artist; he seeks to give it a more complete ex- 











pression, to bring to light the ideal which is 





only half revealed in the world of reality. Hi 
distinctive work as an artist_consists in stampin 
the given material with the impress of the form 
which is universal. The process is not simply that \ 
which is described by Socrates in the conversa- 


tion he is reported to have held in the studio 














éxewv. Of. Plat. Rep. v. 472D, ofr dy ody ‘Arrév te dyabdv 
(wypdov eivar, ds dv ypdias wapddevypa, ofoy dv ein 6 KdAAWrTOS 
&vOpwros, . . . ph xn dmrodeifar ws kat Svvardv yevéo Oat 
rovovrov avSpa; See also p. 168. 

1 Eth, Nie vi. 4. 1140 a 10, ets pera Adyov dAnOois 
WOUTUKY» 
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of Parrhasius, by which the artist, who is no 
servile copyist, brings together many elements 
of beauty which are dispersed in nature.’ It 
is not enough to select, combine, embellish,—to 
add here and to retrench there. The elements 
must be harmonised into an ideal unity of 





type. 


‘Imitation, so understood, is a creative act. 
It is the expression of the concrete thing under 
an image which answers to its true idea. To_ 
seize the universal, and to reproduce it in 
simple and sensuous form is not to reflect a 
reality ality already familiar through sense perceptions ; 
rather it is a rivalry of nature, a completion 
of her unfulfilled purposes, a correction of her 
failures. 

If, however, the ‘imitation’ which is the prin- 
ciple of fine art ultimately resolves itself into an 
effort to complete in some sense the work of 
nature, how, then, it may be asked, does fine art, _ 
after all, differ from useful art? We have seen 
that the character of the useful arts is to co- 
operate with nature, to complete the designs 
which she has been unable to carry out. Does 





























1 Xen. Mem, iii. 10. Cf. Arist. Pol. iii. 11. 1281 b 10, noua 
Siapépovow of orovsaior TOV dvdpav é éxdorou Tov wolNy, & aorep 
kal Tov Be Kahav tovs KaXods pant kal 7a, veypsnatre bud 
réxvns TOV adn buvdv, TT} ouviixGas Te Svermappéva xupis eis ey, 
érel KeXeopur pevav ye dian exety TOU yeypappevov Tovdt pev 
Tov opOadpdy érépou S€ Tuvos erepov pdprov. 
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not Aristotle’s distinction, then, between the two 
forms of art disappear? To the question thus 
raised Aristotle offers no direct answer; nor per- 
haps did he put it to himself in this form. But if 
we follow out his thought, his reply would appear 
to be something of this kind. Nature is a living 
and creative energy, which by a sort of instinctive 
reason works in every individual object towards a 
specific end. In some domains the end is more 
clearly visible than in others; the higher we carry 
our observation in the scale of existence the more 
certainly can the end be discerned. Everywhere, 
however, there is a ceaseless and upward progress, 
an unfolding of new life in inexhaustible variety. 
Each individual thing has an ideal form towards 
which it tends, and in the realisation of this form, 
which is one with the essence (otc/a) of the 
object, its end is attained.’ Nature is an artist 
who is capable indeed of mistakes, but by slow 


1 The réAos of an object is 75 TéA0s THS yeverews Or KiVHTEWS, 
the term of the process of the movement. The true odota or dious 
of a thing is found in the attainment of its ré4os,—that which the 
thing has become when the process of development is completed 
from the matter (JAy) or mere potential existence (Svvapis) to form 
(ef8os) or actuality (évreA€xeua). Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 28, 4 Sé pices 
tédos kat ob &vexa: Gv yap cvvexods Ths Kuyoews obons errs Te 
rédos Tis Kuvioews, ToUTo érxarov Kal o8 évexa. CF. Pol, i. 2. 
1252 b 32. Metaph. iv. 4. 1015 a 10, (pious) . . . Kal 7d efSos 
kat % otcla: totro 8 éori rd TéAos Tis yevérews, Hence 
(of the development of tragedy) Poet. iv. 12, woAAds pera- 
Bodds petaBadrotoa 4 tpayydia éxatoaro, eel exxe Thy abrijs 
dict. 
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advances and through many failures realises her 
own idea.’ Her organising and plastic power dis- 
plays itself in the manifest. purpose which governs 
her movements. Some of the humbler members of 
her kingdom may appear mean if taken singly 
and judged by the impression they make upon 
the senses. Their true beauty and significance 
are visible to the eye of reason, which looks not 
to the material elements or to the isolated parts 
but to the structure of the whole.? In her structural 


1 Phys, ii. 8. 199 a 17 sqq. 

2 Cf de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 4 sqq., ‘ Having already treated 
of the celestial world, as far as our conjectures could reach, we 
proceed to treat of animals, without omitting, to the best of our 
ability, any member of the kingdom, however ignoble. For if 
some have no graces to charm the sense (rpds tiv alcOyow), 
yet even these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic 
spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure to all who can 
trace links of causation and are inclined to philosophy (kara iv 
Oewpiav duws f Snuovpyjoaca iors dunydvors ySovas Tapéexer 
tois Suvapévos Tas airias yvwpifev Kat pice ptAoaddors). 
Indeed it would be strange if mimic representations of them were 
attractive because they disclose the constructive skill of the painter 
or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were not more 
interesting, to all at any rate that have eyes to discern the reason 
that presided over their formation’ (Ogle’s Trans.). 

The thought of the shaping and plastic power of nature is in 
one form or another a persistent one in Greek philosophy and 
literature. In Plato (Soph. 265 B sqq.) God is the divine artist ; in 
the Stoics nature, ‘artifex,’ ‘artificiosa,’ fashions by instinct works 
which human skill cannot equal (Cic. de Nat. D. ii, 22); with them 
the universe is the divine poem. In Plotinus God is artist and 
poet. In Dion Chrysostom (Odvumr. Or. xii. 416 R) Zeds is 
mpOros Kat teAedratos Snusovpyds: in Philostratus (wypddos 
6 Gebs, 
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faculty lies nature’s perfection. With her the 
attainment of the end ‘holds the place of the 
beautiful.’ ? 

Now, art in its widest sense starts from a 
mental conception of the ideal as thus determined.” 
[Useful art, employing_nature's—ewn- 
aids her in her effort to realise the ideal in the 
world around us, so far as man’s practical needs 
are served by furthering this purpose. Fine art 
sets practical needs aside; it does not seek to 
affect the real world, to modify the actual. By — 
mere imagery it reveals the ideal form at which 
nature aims in the highest sphere of organic exist- 
ence,—in the region, namely, of human life, where 
her intention is most manifest, though her failures 
too are most numerous. Resembling nature in a 
certain instinctive yet rational faculty, it does not 
follow the halting course of nature’s progress. The 
artist ignores the intervening steps, the slow pro- 
cesses, by which nature attempts to bridge the 
space between the potential and the actual. The 
form which nature has been striving, and perhaps 


1 De Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 25, od 8 evexa cuvéorynxey 7 
yéyove TéAoUS THy TOD KaAod xdpav elAnde. 

2 Met. vi. 7. 1032 a 32, drd réxvys 88 ylyveras dowv 7d eiSos 
év ty Wuxy. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 a 31, 9 S& téyvy Adyos Tod 
épyov 6 dvev ths tAns. The mental conception of the efSos in a 
concrete form is called véyous, the impressing of this conception on 
the matter is called rofyots, Me. vi. 7.1032 b15. This whole 
theory of art is summed up in the words 1 yap téxvy 7d «los 
(Met, vi. 9. 1034 a 24), 
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vainly striving, to attain stands forth embodied 
in a creation of the mind. The ideal has taken 
concrete shape, the finished product stands before 
us, nor do we ask how it has come to be what it 
is. The flaws and failures incident to the natural . 
process are removed, and in a glorified appearance 
we discern nature’s ideal intention. Fine art, 
then, is a completion of nature in a sense not 





applicable to useful art; it presents.to us only an 





image, but a purified image of nature’s original.’ 
Such would appear to be Aristotle’s position. 
We may here note the difference between this 
view and the attitude adopted by Plato towards 
fine art, especially in the Republic; remembering, 
however, that Plato was capable of writing also 
in another strain and in a different mood.’ Start- 





1 In some domains nature carries out her artistic intentions 
in a manner that surpasses all the efforts of art; and in one 
place Aristotle actually says padAov & earl 7d od vera kai 7d 
kadov év tols Tis Pioews Epyous y ev Tols THs TExvns (de Part. 
Anim. i, 1.639 b 19). This, however, requires to be taken with 
proper qualification. Similarly the continuity of nature is con- 
trasted with the want of continuity in a bad tragedy: Met, xiii. 3. 
1090 b 19, ov« gore 8& 1 ious erescodusdyns ofoa ex Tay 
patvopévov dorep poxOnpa tpaywdia. The general position 
taken up by Aristotle is not materially different from that of 
Goethe when he says: ‘Nature in many of her works reveals a 
charm of beauty which no human art can hope to reach ; but I am 
by no means of opinion that she is beautiful in all her aspects. 
Her intentions are indeed always good, but not so the conditions 
which are required to make her manifest herself completely,’ 

2 See especially the Phaedrus and the Symposium and observe 
the concessions made in the Laws Book ii, and Book vii, Finsler, 
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ing from the notion of pure Being he found. 
reality only in the world of ideas, sensible pheno- 
mena being but so many images which at best 
remind us of the celestial archetype. To- him 
Becoming was the simple antithesis of Being ; it 
meant the world of change, the sphere of pheno- — 
mena, the region in which the individual life 
appears for a moment and then vanishes away. 
The poet or painter holds up a mirror to material 
objects—earth, plants, animals, mankind—and 
catches a reflexion of the world around him, which 
is itself only the reflexion of the ideal.’ The 
actual world therefore stands nearer to the idea 
than the artistic imitation, and fine art is a copy 
of a copy, twice removed from truth.? It is con- 
versant with the outward shows and semblances 
of things, and produces its effects by illusions 
of form and colour which dupe the senses. The 
imitative artist does not need more than a surface 
acquaintance with the thing he represents. He is 
on a level below the skilled craftsman whose art 
is intelligent and based on rational principles, and 
who- alone has a title to be called a ‘maker’ or 
creator. A painter may paint a table very ad- 
mirably without knowing anything of the inner 
construction of a table, a knowledge which the 


Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik (Leipzig, 1900), ch. vii. is worth 
reading in this connexion. 
1 Rep. x. 596 E. 2 Rep. x. 597 E. 
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carpenter, who would fashion it for its proper end, 
must possess. And poets, too, whose ideas of men 
are formed on a limited experience,’ cannot pass 
beyond the range of that experience, they have no 
insight into the nature of man, into the human 
soul as it is in itself; this can be attained only by 
philosophic study. 
The fundamental thought of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, 1s Becoming not Being; 
’ and Becoming to him meant not an appearing 
anda vanishing away, but a process of develop- 
ment, an unfolding of what is already in the germ, 
an ‘upward ascent ending in Being which is_the ~ 


highest object of knowledge. The conerete indi- 


xidnal thing is not a shadowy appearance but the 
primary reality. The outward and material world, 


























the diverse manifestations of nature’s life, organic 
and inorganic, the processes of birth and decay, 
the manifold forms of sensuous beauty, all gained 
a new importance for his philosophy. Physical 
science, slighted by Plato, was passionately studied 
by Aristotle. Fine art was no longer twice 










“the it was the 
















the Gi vera which is not outside of and apart raed 


the part articular, but_presuppos 
The-work. of art. was not. a -poeslacinesapnaasd ia. 
ality, but the image of a_reality which is pene-_. 


1 Timaeus 19D. 
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trated by the idea, and through which the idea 
shows more apparent, than the .actua, 
Whereas Plato had laid it down that * the greatest 
and fairest things are done by nature, and the 
lesser by art, which receives from nature all the 
greater and primeval creations and fashions them 
in detail,’ Aristotle saw in fine art a rational 
faculty which divines nature’s unfulfilled inten- 
tions, and reveals her ideal to sense. The illusions 
which fine art employs do not cheat the mind; 
they image forth the immanent idea which can- 
not find adequate expression under the forms of 
material existence. 

Some critics, it may be observed, have attempted 
to show that the fundamental principles of fine 
art are deduced by Aristotle from the idea of the 
beautiful. But this is to antedate the theory of 
modern aesthetics, and to read into Aristotle more 
than any impartial interpretation can find in him. 
The view cannot be supported except by forced 
inferences, in which many links of the argument 
have to be supplied, and by extracting philo- 
sophical meanings of far-reaching import out of 
chance expressions. Aristotle’s conception of fine 








_art, so far as it is developed, is entirely detached 








: from _any_ theory: of the _beautiful—a separation 
_which is characteristic of all ancient aesthetic 








criticism down to a, late period. Plotinus, working 





1 Laws x. 889 4 (Jowett’s Trans. ). 
M 
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out Plato’s ideas with the modifications required 
by his own mysticism, attempted to determine the 
idea of the beautiful as a fundamental problem of 
art, and with it to solve the difficult and hitherto 
neglected problem as to the meaning of the ugly. 
He based his theory of fine art on a particular 
conception of the beautiful; but Aristotle is still 
far removed from this point of view. While he 
assumes almost as an obvious truth that beauty is 
indispensable in a work of art and essential to the 
attainment of its end, and while he throws out 
hints as to the component elements of the beauti- 
ful,’ he has nowhere analysed that idea, nor did he 
perhaps regard the beautiful, in its purely aesthetic 
sense, as forming a separate domajn of ‘philosophic 
' inquiry. It is useless, out of the fragmentary 
. observations Aristotle has left us, to seek to con- 
_ struct a theory of the beautiful. He makes beauty 
a regulative principle of art, but he never says or 
_ implies that the manifestation of the beautiful is 
_ the end of art. The objective laws of art are 
. deduced _not from an inquiry into the beautiful, 








‘ but_from an observation of art as it is and of the ||: 








effects which it produces. 





1 Poet. vii. 4; Met. xii. 3. 1078436; cf. Probl, xvii. 1. 915 b 
36 ; Plato, Phileb. 64 5, 
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CHAPTER III 
POETIC TRUTH 


Waar is true of fine art in general is explicitly 
asserted by Aristotle of poetry alone, to which in a 
unique manner it applies. Poetry expresses most} 
adequately the universal element in human nature 








and in life. As a revelation of the universal it 
abstracts from human life much that is accidental. 
It liberates us from the tyranny of physical sur- 
roundings. It can disregard material needs and 
animal longings. Thought disengages-iteelf from 
sense and makes itself supreme over things outward. 
‘It is not the function of the poet,’ says Aris-_ 
totle, ‘to relate what has happened, but what may 
happen,—what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the historian 
differ not by writing in verse or in prose. The 
work of Herodotus might be put into verse, and 
it would still be a species of history, with metre 
no less than without it. The true difference is 


that one relates what-has happened, the other 
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what may happen.’? The first distinguishing mark, 
then, of poetry is that it has a higher subject- 
matter than history; it expresses the universal 
(ra xaOdrov) not the particular (7a «a& éxacror), 
the permanent possibilities of human nature 
(ola dy yévorro); it does not merely tell the story 
of the individual life, ‘what Alcibiades did or 
suffered.’ ? 

Though we may be inclined to take exception 
to the criticism which appears to limit history to 
dry chronicles, and to overlook the existence of a 
history such as that of Thucydides,’ yet the main 

é thought here cannot be disputed. History is based 
upon facts, and with these it is primarily con- 
cerned ; .poetry_transforms—its_—facts into truths. 
The. history of Herodotus, in spite of the epic 
grandeur of the theme and a unity of design, 
which though obscured is not effaced by the 
numerous digressions, would still, as Aristotle 
says, be history and not poetry even if it were 

{put into verse. Next, poetry exhibits a more. 
rigorous connexion of events; cause and event | 
are linked together in ‘probable or necessary / 
Bequence’ (kata 7d eixds 4 7d dvayxaiov), Historical 

1 Poet. ix. 1-2. 

.  ® Poet. ix, 4. An interesting comment on this conception of 
poetry may be found in an article by Mr. Herbert Paul in The 
Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1902, on ‘ Art and Eccentricity.’ 


3 Unless, indeed, we retain the reading cuvyGers in Poet. xxiii. 
1 (gee infra, p. 165), and find in it the necessary restriction. 
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compositions, as Aristotle observes in a later 
chapter, are a record of. actual facts, of. particular 
events, strung together in the order of time but 
without any clear causal connexion.1 Not only» 
in the development of the plot? but also in the 
internal working of character,’ the drama observes 
a stricter and more logical order than that of 
actual experience. The rule of probability which 
Aristotle enjoins is not the narrow vraisemblance 
which it was understood to mean by many of the 
older French critics, which would shut the poet 
out from the higher regions of the imagination 
and confine him to the trivial round of immediate 
reality. The incidents of every tragedy worthy of 


1 Poet, xxiii, 1-2, cal (8e7) pi) Gpotas irropias ras cvvbécers 
(ioropias tas cuviBes codd.) «iva, ev als dvdyxn ody puds 
mpdgews ToseioOar Sirdwow GAN sds xpdvov, dca év rotre 
ovveBy wept eva 7 TAciovs, Gv éxacroy as. eres éxer mpds 
&AAnAa, The reading of the MSS. ioropias ras ovr Jers makes 
an intolerably harsh form of inverted comparison, and Dacier’s 
conjecture above given is possibly right: ‘the structure (of the 
epic) should not resemble the histories... But I strongly 
incline to M‘Vey’s correction (mentioned in Preface, p. xvii.) oias 
for éuotas ; no further change is then needed. The Arabic version, 
as I learn from Professor Margoliouth, has no equivalent for 
ovv#Ges and seems to pdint, but by no means certainly, to 
ovvOeres. 

2 Poet. ix. 1. 

3 Poet. xv. 6, xpyy St Kal év rots iOcow Gaomep Kab év Ty TOY 
mpaypdtuv cvotdces det (yteiv i} 7d dvayKaiov 7 7d eixds, dare 
Tov rovovrov Ta ToLabTa Aéye 7 wpdtTev H (} codd.) dvayKaioy 
hh eixds, kal todTo pera robTo yiverOas Ff (i codd.) dvayKaioy 7 
eikés 
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/ the name are improbable if measured by the likeli- 
hood of their everyday occurrence,—improbable 
in the same degree in which characters capable of 
great deeds and great passions are rare. The rule 

L of ‘ probability,’ as also that of ‘necessity,’ refers 
rather to the internal structure of a poem; it is 


the i ich secures the cohesion of the 


parts, 
The ‘ probable’ is not determined by a numerical 


average of instances ; it is not a condensed expres- 
sion for what meets'us in the common course of 
things. The ed«és of daily life, the empirically 
usual, is derived from an observed sequence of 
facts, and denotes what is normal and regular in 
~ its occurrence, the rule, not the exception.’ But 
the rule of experience cannot be the law that 
governs art. The higher creations of poetry move 
in another plane. The incidents of the drama 
and the epic are not those of ordinary life: the 
persons, who here play their parts, are not average 
men and women. The ‘probable’ law of their 
conduct cannot be deduced from commonplace 
experience, or brought under a statistical average. 
The thoughts and deeds, the will and the emotions 








1 Analyt. Prior, ii. 27.70 a 4,6 yap ds ert 73 modd icaow 
ottw yuyvopevov 7H} pty yeyvdpevov i} dv H pap dv, TOOT’ éoriy eixés. 
As an instance of the ws ért 75 zoAv (with which the eixés is here 
identified) we have in Analyt. Post. ii, 12. 96 a 10 the growth of 
the beard on the chin : od rds &vOpwaros &ppyy 7d yéveov rpixodrat, 
GAN Gi ds éxt 75 odd, 
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of a Prometheus or a Clytemnestra, a Hamlet or 

an Othello, are not an epitomised rendering of the 

ways of meaner mortals. The common man can 

indeed enter into these characters with more or 

less intelligence, just because of their full humanity. 

His nature is for the moment enlarged by sympathy 

with theirs: it dilates in response to the call that 

is made on it. Such characters are in a sense better 

known to us—yvepyydrepox—than our everyday 

acquaintances. But we do not think of measuring 

the intrinsic probability of what they say or do by 

the probability of meeting their counterpart in the 

actual world. Cesem 
Few writers have grasped more firmly than iy, . 

Aristotle the relation in which poetical truth a 

stands to empirical fact. He devotes a great part 

‘of one chapter (ch. xxv.) to an inquiry into the 

alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 

points out the distinction between errors affecting 

the essence of the poetic art, and errors of fact 

relating to other arts." We may here set aside the 

question of minor oversights, inconsistencies, or 

technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 

are not in themselves a serious flaw, provided they 

leave the total impression unimpaired. But there 

is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 

meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 

presents not facts but fiction: such things have 


1 Poet. xxv. ,3—4. 
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never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘Untrue’ (ov« ddn64), ‘impossible’ (ddvvara), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle’s day: ‘ these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘but a higher reality’ (aa 
Bérriov), ‘ what ought to be (ds Sez), not what is.’* 
Poetry, he means to say, is not concerned with fact, 
| but with what transcends fact ; it represents things 
Which are not, and never can be in actual experience; 











it gives us the ‘ ought to be’; the form that answers 


Doreen tree TEENA nar 





to the true idea? The characters of Sophocles,’ 
the ideal forms of Zeuxis,‘ are unreal only in the 
sense that they surpass reality. They are not 
untrue to the principles of nature or to her ideal 
tendencies. 

It would seem that in Aristotle’s day it was still 
generally held that ‘ real events ’"—under which were 
included the accepted legends of the people '—were 





1 Poet. xxv. 6 and 17. In § 17 a threefold division of 7d aév- 
varov is, as I take it, implicit, and a triple line of defence offered : 
(i.) dvdyerv rpds THv mwotnow, an appeal to the general principle of 
poetic imitation, or the réAos of the art, which prefers the tOavdv 
even if it is ddvvarov: (ii) dvdyev mpds 7d BEAriov, an appeal to 
the principle of ideal truth or the higher reality ; (iii.) dvdyew 
mpos THv Sd€av or mpds & pacwv, an appeal to current tradition or 
belief. The dSvvara under (ii) and (iii) correspond to the ovdk 
dAnOF of §§ 6-7, 75 BéATuov of § 17 being equivalent to the ds dei, 
olous Sef (? efvat) of § 6, and to the PeATiov of § 7, while tiv Sogav 
of § 17 answers to ovrw daciv of § 6 and dAN odv dao of § 7. 
Vahlen and Susemihl take the passage otherwise. 

2 See pp. 151 ff, 3 Poet. xxv. 6. 4 Poet. xxv. 17. 

5 See p. 403. 
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alone the proper subjects for tragedy. Names and 
incidents were alike to be derived from this source. 
The traditional practice was critically defended by 
an argument of this kind :—‘ what has happened 
is possible: what is possible alone is wi6avév,——likely, 
that is, to gain credence.’' In ch. ix. Aristotle 
pleads for an extension of the idea of the ‘ possible,’ 
from 7a yevopeva to ola dv yévouro, from the Svvard 
of history to those ‘universal’-Svvaré where the 
law of causation appears with more unbroken effi- 
cacy and power. He would not restrict the poet’s 
freedom of choice. At the same time he guards 
himself against being supposed utterly to condemn 
historical or real subjects. Indeed from many 
passages we may infer that he regarded the con- 
secrated legends of the past as the richest store- 
house of poetic material, though few only of the 
traditional myths satisfied, in his opinion, the full 
tragic requirements. The rule of ‘what 

appen’ does not, he observes, exclude ‘ what has 
happened.’ Some real events have that internal 
probability or necessity which fits them for poetic 
treatment.’ Itis interesting to notice how guarded 
is his language—‘ some real events,’ as if by a rare 

I Poet, ix. 6. 

“2 Poet. ix. 9, rdv yap yevopevw Evia, oddtv KwAder Towadra elvas 
ola. dy eixds yeveoOar Kat Suvard yevéoOar=Tovatra ofa dv Kard 
7d eixds yévouto Kat Suvard (gor) yevéoOar, This virtually resolves 


itself into the formula of ix, 1, of dv yévorro Kai ra Suvard Kard 
70 eikds 7} 7d dvayKatov. 
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and happy chance. And, no doubt, in general the 
poet has to extract the ore from a rude mass of 
legendary or historical fact: to free it from the 
accidental, the trivial, the irrelevant : to purify it, 
in a word, from the dross which always mingles 
with empirical reality. Even those events which 
possess an inherent poetical quality, which are, in 
some sense, poetry ready-made for the dramatist, 
are poetical only in certain detached parts. and 
incidents, not penetrated with poetry throughout. 
They will need the idealisation of art before they 
can be combined into the unified structure of the 
drama. The hints given in subsequent chapters 
for treating the traditional legends show how all- 
important in Aristotle’s eyes is the shaping activity 
of the artist, even when he is dealing with the 
most favourable material. Greek tragedies, though 
‘founded on fact ’"—as the phrase goes—transmute 

_ that fact into imaginative truth. 

_. The truth, then, of poetry is essentially different 
from the truth of fact. Things that are outside 
and beyond the range of our experience, that never 
have happened and never will happen, may be 
more true, poetically speaking,—more profoundly 
true than those daily occurrences which we can 
with confidence predict. These so-called d8vvara 


1 Cf. the similar rule laid down ‘in Plato for 73 miOavdv in 
oratory: Phaedr. 272 8, otSe ydp abd ra mpayOevra Seiv A€yev 
éviore, édv pi) eixdrws 7 mempaypéva. 
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are the very duvard of art, the stuff and substance 
of which poetry is made. ‘What has never 





anywhere come to pass, that alone never grows 
old,’ 





There is another class of ‘impossibilities’ in 
poetry, which Aristotle defends on a somewhat 
different ground. It is the privilege, nay, the 
duty, of the poet yevdA rAdyeew ws Se7, ‘to tell lies 
skilfully’: he must learn the true art of fiction.? 
The fiction here intended is, as the context shows, 
not simply that fiction which is blended with 
fact in every poetic narrative of real events.® 
The reference here is rather to those tales of a 
strange and marvellous character,* which are 
admitted into epic more freely than into dramatic 


1 Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie ; 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veraltet nie-—ScHILLER. 

2 Poet, xxiv. 9. Homer, Hesiod, and the poets generally had 
been accused by Plato of ‘telling lies’ (WevSerOar) and not even 
doing so ‘properly’: Rep. ii. 3778, GAAws te Kal édv tus pH 
KadGs pebdnrar. And 7d péywotov Kal epi trav peyiorwy 
peddos 6 cirav ot Kadds eYetoaro, Aristotle transfers the kaAds 
from the region of morality into that of art, and discovers a merit 
in the point-of censure. Of. Dion Chrys. Or. xi, 315 n: dvdpeidraros 
dvOpdruv Fv mpds.73 YeBSos “Opnpos Kai ovdev Frrov eOdpper kat 
évepvivero ert rp PevderOar i TH TaANOH AEyew. Homer was in 
fact ‘ splendide mendax.’ 

8 Of. Hor. A. P. 151 (of Homer), 

atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet. 


4 See Twining ii. 346 sqq. 
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poetry. In this art of feigning, Homer, we are 
told, is the supreme master; and the secret of 
the art lies in a kind of wapadoyopes or fallacy. 
The explanation added, though given in a some- 
what bald and abstract manner, renders the nature 
of the fallacy perfectly plain.! At the outset the 
|poet must be allowed to make certain primary 
‘assumptions and create his own environment. 
‘Starting from these poetic data—the pre-supposi- 
‘tions of the imagination—he may go whither he 
will, and carry us with him, so long as he does not 
dash us against the prosaic ground of fact. He 


1 The fallacy, namely, of inferring that because a given thing 
is the necessary consequent of a given antecedent, the consequent 
necessarily implies the antecedent. Antecedent and consequent 
are wrongly assumed to be reciprocally convertible; cf. de Soph. 
Elench. 167 b 1 sqq., an example being, ‘if.it rains, the ground is 
wet; the ground is wet: therefore it rains.’ Similarly in Rhetoric 
the skilled speaker adopts a certain appropriate tone and manner 
which leads the audience to infer that the facts he states are true: 
Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 a 20, riBavot S73 mpaypa Katy oiKxeta A€Eis* 
mapadoyileras yap 4 Wuxi) ds dAnOGs deyovTos, bre év Tois ToLot- 
Tots obras Exovow, dat olovrat, ei Kal put) oUTws exer, ws 6 A€ywr, 
Ta rpdypata, ovTws éxev. Cf. Rhet. iii, 12. 1414 a 1 sqq,, iii, 16. 
1416 a 36 sqq. Twining (ii, 350) compares the observation of 
Hobbes that ‘ probable fiction is similar to reasoning rightly from 
a false principle.’ 

The allusion to the Nérrpa in Poet. xxiv. 10 is, doubtless, as 
Vahlen (Beitr. p. 296) shows, to Odyssey xix. 164-260. The dis- 
guised Odysseus has told Penelope that he has entertained Odysseus 
in Crete. The detailed description he gives of the appearance, 
dress, etc., of the hero is recognised by Penelope to be true, She 
falsely infers that, as the host would have known the appearance 
of the guest, the stranger who knew it had actually been the host. 
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feigns certain imaginary persons, strange situations, | 
incredible adventures. By vividness of narrative | 
and minuteness of detail, and, above all, by the | 
natural sequence of incident and motive, things | 
are made to happen exactly as they would have | 
happened had the fundamental fiction been fact. — 
The effects are so plausible, so life-like, that we 
yield ourselves instinctively to the illusion, and infer 
the existence of the supposed cause. For the time 
being we do not pause to dispute the rpadroy webSos or 
original falsehood on which the whole fabric is reared. 
Such is the essence of 7d m@avov, which in 
various forms runs through the teaching of the 
Poetics, By artistic treatment things incredible 
in real life wear an air of probability. The im- 











possible not only becomes possible, but natural and 
even inevitable. In the phraseology of the Poetics, 








the ddoya, things impossible or improbable to the 
reason, are so disguised that they become etdcya : 
the ddvvara, things impossible in fact, become 
miBavd, and hence Svvata xara 76 eikds t TO dvay- 
xaiov. Even the laws of the physical world and 
the material conditions of existence may conceiv- 
ably be neglected, if only the inner consistency of 
the poetry is not sacrificed. The magic ship of 
the Phaeacians and the landing of Odysseus on the 
shores of Ithaca, which ‘might have been intoler- 
able if treated by an inferior poet,’ are so skilfully 
managed by Homer that we forget their inherent 
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impossibility! ‘Probable impossibilities are,’ as 
Aristotle declares with. twice repeated emphasis, 
‘to be preferred to improbable possibilities.’ ? 

The ddoya or ‘irrational elements’ which the 
logical understanding rejects, are greater stumbling- 
blocks to the poetic sense than mere material im- 
possibilities. For the impossible may cease to be 





thought of as such; it may become logically inevit- 





able. But the irrational is always liable to pro- 





voke the logical faculty into a critical or hostile 
attitude. It seems to contradict the very law of 
causality to which the higher poetry is subject. 
It needs, therefore, a special justification, if it is to 
be admitted at all; and this justification Aristotle 
discovers in the heightened wonder and admiration, 
which he regards as proper, in a peculiar degree, 


to epic poetry.* The instance twice cited‘ of the 

1 Poet. xxiv. 10, Odyss: xiii. 93 sqq. 

2 Poet, xxiv. 10, mpoaspeioOai re Sef dSvvara eixéra paddAov 
q Suvard drifave, xxv. 17, alperdtepov miBavdy dSivarov 7} 
driBavov kai Suvarév. 

3 Poet. xxiv. 8, wadAov 8 évdexerat ev TH ewomotig. Td dAoyoy, 
8? 8 cupBaiver pddirra 7d Gavpacrdy. 

* Poet. xxiv. 8 and xxv. 5. In the former passage the incident 
is pronounced to be unfit for the drama; in the latter, it is in 
itself a dudprnua but justified by the effect, and justified only as 
an epic incident. Further, in ch. xxiv. it is spoken of as an 
éXoyov, in ch, xxv.—less accurately—as an ddvvarov. Cf. Dion 
Chrys. Or. xi, 349 R (in reference to this scene), padurra yovv 
mpooéouxe Tois drémots évurviows Ta wept THY pany exeivny. All 
éAoya are not ddvvara, though all dévvara, if realised to be such, 
are dAoya. But, as above explained, the art of the poet can make 
the dSévara cease to be dAoya and become wiOavd. 


ye 











\ 
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pursuit of Hector in the Iliad illustrates the 
general conditions under which he would allow 
this licence. The scene here alluded to is that in 
which Achilles chases Hector round the walls of 
Troy : the Greek army stands motionless, Achilles 
signing to them to keep still... The incident, if 
represented on the stage, would appear highly 
improbable, and even ludicrous. The poetic 
illusion would be destroyed by the scene being 
placed directly before the eyes; whereas in epic 
narrative, the effect produced is powerfully 
imaginative. Still, even as an epic incident, 


Aristotle appears—strangely enough—to think’ 


that it is open to some censure, and justified only 
by two considerations. First, the total effect is 
impressive : we experience a heightened wonder, a 
pleasurable astonishment, which effaces the sense 
of incongruity and satisfies the aesthetic end.? In 
the next place, a like effect could not have been 
produced by other means.° 

There is another form of ‘the impossible,’ and 
even of ‘the irrational,’ which, according to Aris- 


1 [iad xxii. 205, Aaoicw 8 -dvéveve kapyare Sios "AytAdeds 

2 Poet. xxv. 5, Hpdprytas: GAN dpOds Exe, ci tvyxdver rod 
rédous Tot airs (rd yap TéAos elpytat), ef ovrws exmAnKTLKGTEpOV 
H add 7 GAXo Tove pépos. 

8 lo, ef pévroe TO TEAOS } pPAAAOV 7} <p> rrov evedéxero 
tmdpyewv Kat Kata THv wept TovTwv Téxvqy, [jpapTncOat] ovK 
*dpOas. Cf. xxv. 19, 6p0 équripnows ddoyig . . . Grav pH 
dvdyKns odons pnOev xpjontat TH dAdyy. 


ee 
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totle, may be admitted into poetry. Some things 
there are which cannot be defended either as the 


expression of a higher reality, or as constituting a . 


whole so coherent and connected that we acquiesce 
in them without effort. They refuse to fit into 
our scheme of the universe, or to blend with the 
other elements of our thought. Still; it may be, 
they are part of the traditional belief, and are 
enshrined in popular legend or superstition. If 
not true, they are believed to be true. Though 
they cannot be explained rationally, it is generally 
felt that there is ‘something in them.’ Current 
beliefs like these cannot be wholly ignored or 
rudely rejected by the poet. There are stories 
of the gods, of which it is enough to say that, 
whether true or false, above or below reality, ‘yé 
so runs the tale.’* The principle here laid down 
will apply to the introduction of the marvellous 
and supernatural under many forms in poetry. 
But a distinction ought perhaps to be drawn. 
Take a case where the imagination of a people 
such as the Greeks, has been long at work upo 


1 Poet, xxv. 7, dA odv dact. Cf Dryden, The Author’s Apology 
Jor Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence: ‘Poets may be allowed the 
like liberty for describing things which really exist not, if they are 
founded on popular belief. Of this nature are fairies, pigmies, and 
the extraordinary effects of magic; for ’tis still an imitation, tho’ 
of other men’s fancies; and thus are Shakespeare’s Tempest, his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Ben J onson’s Masque of Witches to 


be defended.’ af 
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its own mythology, and has embodied in clear 
poetic form certain underlying sentiments and 
convictions of the yace. Facts in themselves 
marvellous or supernatural have taken coherent 
shape, and been inwrought into the substance of 
the national belief. The results so obtained may 
be at variance with empirical fact, yet they are 
none the less proper material for the poet. The 
legends may be among the dévvara of experience ; 
they are not among the ddoya of poetry. It 
may even be within the power of the poet to 
efface the lines between the natural and the 
supernatural, and to incorporate both worlds in 
a single order of things, at once rational and 
imaginative. 

Meanwhile, within the legends or traditions so 
clarified, there remains, we will suppose, some 
unassimilated ‘material, unharmonised elements 
which offend the reason. A mythology which has 
sprung out of childlike intuitions into the truth 
of things, combined with a childlike ignorance of 
laws and facts, cannot but retain vestiges of the 
irrational. It is to these cruder beliefs, which: 
come to the surface even in Hellenic poetry, that’ 
the defence to which we now allude will more 
especially apply :—‘ untrue indeed, nay irrational, 
but so men say.’ 

Aristotle holds that the irrational — whether 


under the guise of the supernatural, or under the 
N 
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‘form of motiveless' human activity—is less ad- 
missible in dramatic than in epic poetry.1 He 
does not assign the reason, but it is obvious. The 
drama is a typical representation of human action: 
¢its mainspring is motive: what is motiveless or— 

uncaused is alien to it. Following strict rules of 
art Aristotle would exclude the irrational altogether: 
failing that, he would admit it only under protest 
and subject to rigid limitations. It may form part 
of the supposed antecedents of the plot; it has no 
place within the dramatic action itself.2 Aristotle 
summarily rejects the plea that if it is kept out 
the plot will be destroyed. ‘Such a plot,’ he 
says, ‘should not in the first instance be ‘con- 
structed.’ But he proceeds to qualify this harsh 
sentence by a characteristic concession to human 
infirmity. He will view the fault leniently, if the 
incidents in question are made in any degree to 
look plausible.‘ 

From what has been said it will be evident that 
a material impossibility: admits of artistic treat- 
ment ; hardly so, @ moral improbability. When 
































1 Poet, xxiv. 8. 

® Poet. xv. 7, ddoyov 88 py dev elvar ev rots mpdypacry, ef 88. 
Hy eo THs, rpayyiia. xxiv. 10, udduora, pay wndev exew ddoyoy, 
ei 88 py, ew rod puBetparos. 

8 Poet. xxiv. 10, & dpxijs yap ob Se? cwvicracbar Tovotrous 
(se. jbGous). 5 
4 Le dv 8 og kal galvytat edrAoywrépus, evBeyerban kat 
dromov <dv>, 
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once we are placed at the poet’s angle of vision and 
see with his eyes, the material improbability pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty. The chain of cause 
and effect remains unbroken. Everything follows 
in due sequence from the acceptance of the primary 
fiction. But a moral improbability is an ddoyov of 
a more stubborn kind. No initial act_of imagina-., 
tive surrender can reconcile us to a course of action — 
that is either motiveless or based_on unintelligible 
? rinciples. We can sooner acquiesde in the altered 
- facts of physical nature than in the violation of 
the laws which lie at the root of conduct. The 
instances of the irrational which Aristotle condemns 
are not indeed confined to moral improbabilities. 
But he appears to have had these mainly in his 
mind,—improbabilities that ultimately depend on 
character, and do violence either to the permanent 
facts of human nature, or to the feelings and 
motives proper to a particular situation. Such are 
the ignorance of Oedipus as to the manner of Laius’ 
death: the speechless journey of ‘Telephus: from 
Tegea to Mysia:1 the scene already mentioned of 
the pursuit of Hector. A material. improbability 
may itself, again, often be resolved into one of the 
moral kind. Where the events either in themselves 
or in their sequence appear irrational, they are 
frequently the outcome of character inwardly 
illogical. Though Aristotle does not distinguish 
, 1 Poet. xxiv. 10, 
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between moral and material improbability or im- 
possibility, it falls in with his teaching to recognise 
in the first a grave artistic defect, which is not 
necessarily inherent in the second. In the un- 
broken chain of cause and effect which he postulates 
for the drama, each of the links is formed by the 
contact of human will with outward surroundings. . 
The necessity which pervades his theory of tragedy 
is a logical and moral necessity, binding together 
the successive moments of a life, the parts of an 
action, into a significant unity. 

Since it is the office of the poet to get at the 
central meaning of facts, to transform them into 
truths by supplying vital connexions and causal 
links, to set the seal of reason upon the outward 
semblances of art, it follows that the world of 
poetry rebels against the rule of chance. Now/ 
accident (7d cupBeRnxds) or chance in Aristotle, 
exhibiting itself under two forms not always'strictly’ 

. . ° . . . / 
distinguished,! owes its existence to the uncertainty” 
and variability of matter.2 It is the negation. 

1 Namely as réy7n, ‘fortune,’ and 75 avdroparoy, ‘spontaneity.’ 
Cf. Poet, ix. 12, dd rod abropdrov xal ris téxys. The regular 
distinction is that given in Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25 sqq., and Met. xi. 3. 
1070 a 6 sqq. Butin Phys. ii. 6.197436, 7d piv yop dd rixys 
wav dard Tavropdrov, TovTo § ot may dad roxys. 197 b 20, dd 
roxns 82 TovTwy boa drd tatropdrov yiverar Tov mpoaiperav 
Tois €xovor mpoaiperiy. See Zeller, Hist. Gr. Phil. ii. 2, 333-6, 
Stewart, Hth, Nic. i, 259. 

2 Met. v. 2.1027 a 13, dore  tAn fora airia, 7» évSexouery 
mapa TO Ws ext Td TOAD GAs, TOD ovuBeBnKéros. 
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(orépnous) of Art and Intelligence, and of Nature 
as an organising force.’ Its essence is disorder 
(arafia),? absence of design (76 évexd rov),? want of 
regularity (rd ds él 7d word). It even borders on 
the non-existent. Its sphere is that wide domain 
of human life which baffles foresight,’ defies 
-reason, abounds in surprises: and also those 
regions of Nature where we meet with abortive 
efforts, mistakes, strange and monstrous growths, 
which are ‘the failures of the principle of 
design.’ ® 

It is true that the action of Chance does not 
invariably defeat the purposes of Nature or Art. 
It may so happen that the first step in a natural 


1 Viewed as rixy it is the orépyous of téxvy and vots: viewed 
as 70 atropatoyv it is the orépyots of picts. 

2 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25, Aéyw 88 7d Kata cupBeByKds* Tod 
rotovrou 8’ éraxra Kat dareipa Ta aiti. De Part. Anim.i. 1. 641 
b 22, rdv olpavdv . . . ev @ dxd TbxNS Kal drafias 08’ Srioby 
paivera. ; 

3 Anal. Post. ii, 11. 95 a 8, dad toxns & ovddev evexd tov 
yiverau, 

4 Met. v. 2. 1026 b 21, daiveras yap 7d cupPeBykds éyyts te 
TOD pa) ovTos. 

5 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 33 (of rvx7y), 51d ddndos dvOpwrivy 
Aoytopa. 

6 Phys. ii. 8. 199 b 3 (just as in art there are failures in the 
effort to attain the end), duolws dv éxou kal év trois pucoikois, Kal 
Ta tépara dpaptipara éxeivov tot évexd tov, On tépata in 
Nature cf. de Gen. Anim. iv. 4.770 b 9, ore yap Td répas TOY 
rapa picw tr, rapa piow 8 ob racav ddA Ty ds ext To wodd, 
The mere repara@des in tragedy is emphatically condemned Poet, 
xiv. 2, of 8& pa) 7d foPepdy duc. THs SYews dAAG 7d Teparddes 
pévov mapackevdfovres ovdev tpayydig Kowwvoicry. 
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or an artistic process is the result of Chance.’ To 
Chance were due some of the early experiments in 
the history of poetry, which were destined to lead 
to ultimate success.? But in itself Chance is the 


very antithesis of Art. nical cecal 


place in poetry,-which aims at is attainment | of _ 
an ideal unity. The law of ‘the probable ’—as well 
as that of the necessary —excludes chance ;* and 
yet in a popular sense nothing is more ‘ probable’ 
than the occurrence of what is called accident. 
We gather from the Poetics that the introduction 
of anomalous and abnormal incidents in poetry was 
sometimes defended by the saying of Agathon: 
‘It is probable that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’* A similar saying appears 
to have been current by way of mitigating the 
appearance of monstrosities in nature: ‘The un- 
natural is occasionally, and in a fashion, natural.’® 


1 Eth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 19, ealiimes kat ‘Aydin ono: 
TeXVN TUX HV earrepte kal Tex7 TéeXVnV. 

2 Poet, xiv. 9, Cyrodvres yap odk dd Téxvns GAN ard Tiyys 
eSpov Td TowovTov mapackevadfery év Tots piOors. 

3 De Gen. et Corr. ii. 6. 333 b 6, Ta S€ rapa 7d det Kat ds 
éxt 7b rodd dard tadtopdrov Kal ard tbyys. OF. de Caelo i, 12. 
282 a 33. 

4 Poet. xviii. 6, éorw 8€ rodro cixds domep “AydOwv Aé€ye, 
eikds yap yiverOar ToAAG Kal mapa 7d eikds. xxv. 17, ovTw 
te Kai dre wore otk GAoydv cori: cikds yap Kal mapa 7d eikds 
yiver Oa. 

5 De Gen. Anim. iv. 4. 770 b 15, Arrov elvat Soxe? répas Sid 
7d Kal 7b mapa iow efvar tpdrov Tia Kara iow. 
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But as a man of science Aristotle does not regard 
the deviation from nature as in a proper sense 
natural: nor, as a writer on art, does he lend his 
authority to the twice quoted phrase of Agathon. 
That phrase, indeed, violates the spirit, if not the) 
letter, of all that he has written on dramatic prob- 
ability. ‘Miss Edgeworth,’ says Newman,! ‘ some- 
times apologises for certain incidents in her tales, 
by stating that they took place “by one of those 
strange chances which occur in life, but seem in- 
credible when found in writing.” Such an excuse 
evinces a misconception of the principle of fiction,» 
which being the perfection of the actual, prohibits 
the introduction of any such anomalies of ex- 
perience.’ The ‘strange chances’ here spoken of, 
the ‘anomalies of experience,’ are in fact the 
‘improbable possibilities’? which Aristotle dia) 
allows. For chance with its inherent unreason is 
as far as possible banished by him from the domain 
of poetry,—except indeed where the skill of the 











poet_can impart to it an appearance of design.® 
Nor does this exclusion hold good only in the 
more serious forms of poetry. It has been held 
by some modern writers, that comedy differs from 
tragedy in representing a world of chance, where 


law is suspended and the will of the individual 
1 Essays, Critical and Historical. 
2 Poet. xxiv. 10, Svvara dmidava, 
3 Poet. ix, 12, émel cat tdv dad Tuxys TaiiTa Oavparirara, 
Soe? doa domep erirndes patveras yeyovévat, 5 





ik 
pad 


«f 
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reigns supreme. But this is not in accordance 
with the Poetics. The incidents of comedy—at 
least of such comedy as Aristotle approves—are 
‘framed on lines of probability.’ The connexion 
of incidents is, no doubt, looser than in tragedy ; 
the more rigorous rule of ‘ probability or necessity’ 
is not prescribed: and the variation of phrase 
appears to be not without design. Yet the plot 
even of comedy is far removed from the play of 
accident. 
To sum up in a word the results of this discussion. 
/-The whole tenor and purpose of the Poetics makes 


a abundantly clear that poetry is not a mere re- 


production of empirical fact, a picture of life with 
all its trivialities and accidents. The world of the 
“possible which poetry creates is more intelligible 
than the world of experience. The poet presents 
permanent and eternal facts, free from the elements 
of unreason which disturb our comprehension of real 
events and of human conduct. In fashioning his 
material he may transcend nature, but _he may not 
contradict her; he must not be disobedient to her 
habits and principles. He may recreate the actual, 
but he must avoid the lawless, the fantastic, the 
impossible. Poetic truth passes the bounds of 








reality, but it does not wantonly violate the laws 
which make the real world rational. 


1 Poet, ix, 6, cvoricavtes yap Tov pdOoy Sia rav eixdrwv 
KA, 
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Thus poetry in virtue of its higher subject-matter > 
and of the closer and more organic union of its parts 
acquires an ideal unity that history never possesses ; 
for the prose of life is never wholly eliminated from 
a record of actual facts. The Baconian and the 
Aristotelian view of poetry, instead of standing in 
sharp contrast as is sometimes said, will be seen 
to approximate closely to one another. The well- 
known words of Bacon run thus :— 

‘Therefore, because the acts or events of true 
history have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, Poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical ; . . . because true history 
representeth actions and events more ordinary and 
less interchanged; therefore Poesy endueth them 
with more rareness : so as it appeareth that Poesy 
serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought 
to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas | 
Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the| 
nature of things.’? 


1 Bacon, de Aug. Scient. ii. 13. The still more vigorous Latin 
deserves to be quoted: ‘Cum res gestae et eventus, qui verae 
historiae subiciuntur, non sint eius amplitudinis in qua anima 
humana sibi satisfaciat, praesto est poesis, quae facta magis heroica 
confingat. . . Cum historia vera, obvia rerum satietate et simili- 
tudine, animae humanae fastidio sit, reficit eam poesis, inexpectata 
et varia et vicissitudinum plena canens. Quare et merito etiam 
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It may be noticed that the opposition between the 
poet and the historian in the Poetics is incidentally 
introduced to illustrate the sense in which a tragedy 
is one and a whole. These two notions as under- 
stood by Aristotle are not. identical. A unity is 
composed of a plurality of parts which cohere 
together and fall under a common idea, but are 
not necessarily combined in a definite order. The 
notion of a whole implies something more. The 
parts which constitute it must be inwardly con- 
nected, arranged in a certain order, structurally 
related, and combined into a system. A whole is 
not a mere mass or sum of external parts which 
may be transposed at will, any one of which may 
be omitted without perceptibly affecting the rest.’ 
It is a unity which is unfolded and expanded ac- 
cording to the law of its own nature, an organism 
which develops from within. By the rule, again, 
divinitatis cuiuspiam particeps videri possit; quia animum erigit 
et in sublime rapit ; rerum simulacra ad animi desideria accommo- 
dando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit et historia) submittendo.’ 
In the sentence above omitted Poetry is said to correct history, 
setting forth ‘exitus et fortunas secundum merita et ex lege 
Nemeseos.’ This is not Aristotelian, 

1 Poet. ix. 1, pavepdv S€ éx tay epypevwy x.7.A. 

2 Met. iv. 26. 1024 a 1, dowv pev pr) rove? » Bears Staopay, 
nav déyerat, down 88 rose’, SAov. Ibid, 1023 b 26, dAov A€yeras 
od te pdtv dears pépos é& Gv A€yeras dAov ioe Kt.A. CE 
Poet. viii. 4, 3 yap mpoody f py mpoodv pSev tore? eridndov,, 
ovdev pdptov Tov Sdov éoriv. Plato, Parm. 137 ¢, ovyi of dv pépos 


pydev dip, ddAov adv ein; Aristotle is here largely indebted to 
Plato ; see also infra, pp. 275, 280. 
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of beauty, which is a first requirement of art, a 





poetic creation must exhibit at once unity and 








plurality. If it is too small the whole is perceived 


but not the parts; if too large the parts are per- 
ceived but not the whole.’ The idea of an organism 











evidently underlies all “Aristotle’s” rules about 
unity ;* itis tacitly assumed as a first principle of — 
art, and in one passage is expressly mentioned as 
that from which the rule of epic unity is deduced. 
‘The plot must, as in a tragedy, be dramatically 
constructed ; it must have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Jé will thus resemble a 














1 Poet. vii. 4—5: cf. the rules laid down for the size of a city 
in Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34 sqq. 

2 Cf. Stewart, Hth. Nic. i. 194; ‘Living organisms and works 
of art are ox#parTa, definite after their kinds, which Nature and 
Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The quantity of 
matter used in any case is determined by the form subserved ; 
the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined by its form, 
which again is determined by the form (limiting the size) of the 
whole organism or work. Thus animals and plants grow to sizes 
determined by their separate structures, habitats, and conditions of 
life, and each separate organ observes the proportion of the whole 
to which it belongs. The painter or sculptor considers the 
symmetry of the whole composition in every detail of his work. 
The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude a voice which sur- 
poaees all the others conspenouy: in beauty. Pol. iii. 8. 1284 b 8, 
ove rep ypadeds édoecey dy tov irepBddAovra 63a THs ouppe- 
tplas éxat 7d (Gov, otS é Brabepos 7d KdAAos* obre vaurnyds 
mpbpvav i) Tov dAAwy Te popiwy Tov TAs veds* ovde 57 Xopodidd- 
oxados Tov peifov Kat KdéAALov Tod mavTds xopod POeyydpuevov 
édoe. ovyxopeverv. In all cases form dominates matter, quality 
quantity.’ 
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single and coherent organism, and produce the 
pleasure proper to it.’? 

1 Poet, xxiii. 1, Se? rods piOous KaOdmep ev tais tpayydiass 
cuvicrdvar Spapartixods Kai mept play mpagw bAnv Kai tedciav, 
éxourav dpxiy Kal péoa Kat rédos, iv’ domep (Gov ev dAov roug, 
tiv oiketay 4Sovjv. I now revert to my earlier opinion and 
take (gov in the sense of ‘a living organism,’ not of ‘a picture,’ 
both here (in spite of the strangeness, as it seems to us, in speaking 
of an animal as giving an oixeia 7Sov7y), and also in vii. 4-5. 
The arguments in favour of (gov being used in its ordinary sense 
in ch. vii. are, as Dr. Sandys has suggested to me, much 
strengthened by the parallel passage Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34— 
1326 b 24, According to the other interpretation of vii. 4—5, 
one of the conditions of 7d xaAdv, namely a certain péyeBos, is 
illustrated by an analogy between painting and poetry. This 
view is advocated with much force by Mr. R. P. Hardie in Mind, 
vol.-iv. No. 15. In the course of his argument he observes : 
‘The meaning of mpaypa 6 cvverrnkey éx Tivev and Ta cdpara 
seems plain from other passages in Aristotle, for instance de 
Anima 412 a 11, where he identifies otoia ws ovvOern (sub- 
stantia composita) with owpara, and divides these into pvarka 
owpara and the rest, the former class again being divided accord- 
ing as they are éuvxa or ayvxa. Thus animated bodies 

.,would seem to be “composite” in the fullest sense of the word. 
“Coov” then in the present passage in the Poetics must be 
equivalent to “picture,” in which sense, however, it would natur- 
ally suggest to a Greek the picture of a (wov in the sense of 
copa, éuuyov.’ 

For other examples of (gov in a similar sense cf. Plat. Laws, 
ii, 669 a, wévres pévt’ dv... Ta KaAa TOY (hwy eyryvaoKoper. 
vi. 769 a, and oc, édv te opddAAnTar 7d Gov td xpdvov. Crat. 
425 a, 429 a, odxotv of pev dpelvous Ta abrav epya KadAiw 
mapéxovrat, Ta (ya, of S& Pavddrepa; 430D, én dpdorépors 
trois pipypact, Tois Te (hots kal Trois dvopaciv. Rep. vii. 5154, 
dvSpidvras Kai GAXa (Ga AlOwa te Kat EbAwa Kat ravroia 
eipyaopéva (cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 4. 740 a 15 quoted p. 190). In 
de Mundo 6. 398 b 18 (cov is used of a puppet worked by of 


vevpoomdorau. 
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Plato in the Phaedrus had insisted that every 
artistic composition, whether in prose or verse, 
should have an organic unity. ‘ You will allow that 
every discourse ought to be constructed like a 
living organism, having its own body and head 
and feet; it must have middle and extremities, 
drawn in a manner agreeable to one another and 
to the whole.’* Aristotle took up the hint; the 
passage above quoted from the Poetics is a remark- 
able echo of the words of the Phaedrus ; and indeed 
the idea may be said to be at the basis of his whole 
poetic criticism. 


A work then of poetic art, as he conceives it Wg 





while it manifests the universal is yet a concrete — 





and individual reality, a coherent whole, animated 





by a living principle—or by something which is at 





least the counterpart of life—and framed according 





to the laws of organic beauty. The artistic product 


is not indeed in a literal sense alive ; for life or soul 
is in Aristotle the result of the proper form being 
impressed upon the proper matter.? Now, in art 


1 Phaedr. 264, ddAd 768 ye opal oe pdvas av, Seiv rdvra 
Abyov domep (Gov cuvertdvat THpd TL ExXovTa adtdv atrod, dare 
, SF kd # Ld tAAG e W \, om” 
pate dxepadoy civas pate drovy, GAAG péoa te Exew Kal dxpa, 
mperovr’ dAAjAots Kal TO SAW yeypaypéva. CE Polit. 277 0, 
where the discussion is compared to the sketch of a (@ov in a 
. s > - > aA € Ed ee a = al w Xx 
painting: GAN drexvais 6 Adyos Hyuiv domwep (cov rHv eLwHev pev 
meprypadiy gouxev ixavos exe, THY 82 olov Tois Papydxass Kat TH 
ovyKkpdoe TOV Xpwpdruv évdpyeav ovK dreAnpevat Tw, 
2 Of de Part, Anim. i. 1. 640 b 32 sqq. Adead body has the 
same outward configuration as a living one, yet it is not a man ; so 


be 


— 
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the matter depends on the choice of the artist ; 
it has no necessary relation to the form which is 
impressed on it. That form it passively receives, 
but it is not thereby endowed with any active prin- 
ciple of life or movement. The form or essence 
lives truly only in the mind of the artist who con- 
ceived the work, and it is in thought alone that it 
is transferred to the dead matter with which it has 
no natural affinity. The artist, or the spectator 
who has entered into the artist’s thought, by a 
mental act lends life to the artistic creation ; he 
speaks, he thinks of it as a thing of life; but it has 
no inherent principle of movement; it is in truth 





not alive but merely the semblance of a living 
reality.’ 

Returning now to the discussion about poetry 
and history we shall better understand Aristotle’s 
general conclusion, which is contained in the words 
so well known and so often misunderstood : ‘ Poetry 
is a more philosophical and a higher thing than 





too a hand of brass or of wood is a hand only in name. In de 
Gen. Anim. ii: 4. 740 a 15 works of art are spoken of as £vAivwv 
} Adivov ~wv, and are contrasted with the truly living 
organism. 

1 Cf. Stewart, Eth. Nic. ii. 42: ‘réxvm realises its good in an 
external épyov, and the efSos which it imposes on tAy is only a 
surface form—very different from the forms penetrating to the very 
heart of the tAn, which pvous and dper# produce (cf. Eth, Nic. ii, 
6. 9, 9 8° dperi) rdoys Texvns axpiBerrépa Kal-dpelvov eoriv 
dowep kai picts: Met. 30. 1070 a 7, 7 pev ody Texvn apy] év 
GAA, 7 58 pices dpx7 év adre).’ 
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history ,’’—where arovdatorepoy denotes ‘ higher in 
the scale’;*—not ‘more serious,’ for the words 
apply even to comedy, nor, again, ‘more moral,’ 
which is quite alien to the context;—and the 7 
reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it 
approaches nearer to the universal, which itself 
derives its value from being a ‘manifestation of 
the cause’* or first principle of things. Poetry in 
striving to give universal form to its own creations 
reveals a higher truth than history, and on that 
account is nearer to philosophy. But though it 
has a philosophic character it is not philosophy :_ 
‘It tends to express the universal.’ The padrov is 
here a limiting and saving expression; it marks 
the endeavour and direction of poetry, which 
cannot however entirely coincide with philosophy. 
The capacity of poetry is so far limited that it 
expresses the universal not as it is in itself, but as _ 
seen through the medium of sensuous imagery. 














1 Poet. ix. 8, 81d Kai pedaroduirepay kat monbardr enor motgots 
ioropias eoriv’ 4 pev yap wolyoss pardov 7a Kabdrov, 4 8 iaropia 
7a xa” éxarrov A€yet 

2 Teichmiiller, Aristot. Forsch. ii. 178, who illustrates this 
sense of crovdaios from Eth. Nic. vi. 7. 1141 a 20, éromov yap 
el rus THY wohutuxhy 4} THY dpdvyow orovdaordryy (‘the highest 
form of knowledge’) oferas cfvas, ef py 7d dpurtov Tay év TO 
xdopy dvOpwrds éorw. Here codia is a more excellent thing 
than ¢pdvyots because it has a Moe subject-matter,—universal 
principles. 

3 Anal. Post. i. 31. 88 a 4, 70 6 KaOdAou Timiov Stu SyAo? 7d 
airtov. 
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Plato, while condemning the poetry of his own 
country, had gone far towards merging an ideal 
poetry in philosophy. The artist who is no mere 
imitator, whose work is a revelation to sense of 
eternal ideas, being possessed by an imaginative 
enthusiasm which is akin to the speculative en- 
thusiasm of the philosopher, from the things of 
sense ascends to that higher region where truth and 
beauty are one. Aristotle’s phrase in this passage 
of the Poetics might, in like manner, appear almost 
to identify poetry with philosophy. But if we 
read his meaning in the light of what he says 
elsewhere and of the general system of his thought, 
we see that he does not confound the two spheres 
though they touch at a single point. Philosophy 
seeks to discover the universal jin the particular ; 
its end is to know and to possess the truth, and in 
“that possession it reposes. The aim of poetry is 


‘ 











‘to represent the universal through the particular, 
to give a concrete and living embodiment of a 
universal truth." The universal of poetry is not an 
abstract idea; it is particularised to sense, it comes 














1 Cf. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15): ‘We must keep 
in mind that for poetry it is essential that this (i.e. the universal) 
element should be expressed in matter of some sort. It is in this 
respect that science differs from poetry. The whole aim of the 
former is to keep the eéSos abstract, and therefore science uses not 
eixdves but onpeia or ovpBoda, which never really express the 
eiSos at all, but are of use merely to suggest the abstract <¢dos qua 
abstract.’ 
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before the mind clothed in the form of the concrete, 
presented under the appearance of a living organism 
whose parts are in vital and structural relation to 











the whole. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this because 
Aristotle’s own analytical criticism may easily lead 
to a misconception of his meaning. In applying 
the method of logical abstraction to the organic 
parts of a poetic whole he may appear to forget 
that he is dealing not with a product of abstrac 
thought but with a concrete work of art. The 
impression may be confirmed by a hasty readinig of 
a later chapter,’ where the poet is advised first 
to set forth his plot in its general idea (éxridecOas 
xa9rov), abstracting the accidental features of time, 
place, and persons, and afterwards to fill it in with 
detail and incident and with proper names. This 
order of composition is recommended whether the 
poet takes his plot ‘from the traditional cycle of 
legends or draws upon his own invention. The 
example selected by Aristotle is the story of 

WS Iphigenia. As a piece of practical advice the 
value of the suggestion may well be questioned. 
But even if we pronounce the method to be faulty 
and unpoetical, the doctrine of the ‘universal’ is 
in no way affected. The use of the word xaOédov 
in two such different contexts must not mislead us. 
The xaOérov of ch. xvii. denotes the broad outline, 


1 Poet, xvii. 3-4. 
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the bare sketch of the plot, and is wholly distinct 
from the «a0érou of ch. ix., the general or universal 
truth which poetry conveys. 

The process by which the poetic imagination 
works is illustrated by Coleridge from the following 
lines of Sir John Davies * :— 

‘Thus doth she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 


Which then reclothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access thro’ our senses to our minds.’ 


The meaning is not that a general idea is 
embodied in a particular example—that is the 
method of allegory rather than that of poetry— 
_but_that the particular case is_generalised_by. 
artistic treatment. ‘The young poet,’ says Goethe, 
‘must do some sort of violence to himself to get 
out of the mere general idea. No doubt this is 
difficult ; but it is the very life of-art.’ ‘A special 
case requires nothing but the treatment of a poet 
to become universal and poetical.’ With this 
Aristotle would have agreed. Goethe, who tells 
us that with him ‘every idea rapidly changed itself 
into an image,’ was asked what idea he meant to 
embody in his Faust. ‘As if I knew myself and 
could inform them. From heaven, through the 
world, to hell, would indeed be something ; but 
this is no idea, only a course of action. .. . It 
was, in short, not in my line, as a poet, to strive 

1 Biog. Lit. ch. xiv. 
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to embody anything abstract. I received in my 
mind impressions and those of a sensuous, animated, 
charming, varied, hundredfold kind, just as a lively 
imagination presented them; and I had, as a poet, 
nothing more to do than artistically to round them 
off and elaborate such views and impressions, and 
by means of a lively representation so to bring 
them forward that others might receive the same 
impression in hearing or reading my representation 
of them.’? 

Coleridge in giving his adhesion to Aristotle’s 
theory thinks it necessary to guard against the 
misconstruction to which that doctrine is exposed. 
‘I adopt,’ he says, ‘with full faith the theory of 
Aristotle that poetry as poetry is essentially ideal, 
that it avoids and excludes all accident; that 
its apparent individualities of rank, character, o1 
occupation, must be representative of a class; and 
that the persons of poetry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the common attributes of 
the class; not such as one gifted individual might 
possibly possess, but such as from his situation it 
is most probable that he would possess.’ And he 
adds in a note, ‘Say not that I am recommending 
abstractions, for these class characteristics which 
constitute the instructiveness of a character are so 
modified and particularised in each person of the 


1 Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe, Transl. (Bohn’s series), 
p. 258. 
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Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite 
more distinctly that sense of individuality which 
belongs to real existence. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, one of the essential properties of geometry 
is not less essential to dramatic excellence; and 
Aristotle has accordingly required of the poet an 
involution of the universal in the individual. The 
chief differences are, that_in geometry it is the 





universal truth, which is uppermost in the con- 
Sciousness ; in poetry the individual form, in which 
the truth is clothed.’? 

Some of these explanatory words themselves are, 
it must be owned, misleading. Such phrases as 
‘representative of a class,’ ‘generic attributes,’ 
‘class characteristics which constitute the in- 
structiveness of a character,’ seem to imply a 
false view of the ‘universal’ of poetry ; as though 
the ‘individuality’ were something outside the 
universal and of no poetic account; yet, he says, 
‘the individual form’ is ‘uppermost.’ One might 
think that the ‘universal’ was a single abstract 
truth instead of being all the truths that méet 
in the individual. The expression, however, ‘such 
(attributes) as from his situation it is most probable 
that he would possess’ is true and Aristotelian. 
But how can these attributes be called attributes 
of ‘a class’? 

Still it is in the main the same thought which 

1 Biog. Lit. ii, 41. 
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runs through Aristotle, Goethe, and Coleridge,— 
that the poet while he seems to be concerned only 
with the particular is in truth concerned with 
quod semper quod ubique. He seizes and aie. 
duces a concrete fact, but transfigures it so that 
the higher truth, the idea of the universal shines 
through it. 


CHAPTER IV 


~) 


gunners ~-2 THE END OF FINE ART 
\ 
qeoie 


oh? 


We have seen what Aristotle means by ‘imita- 
tion’ as an aesthetic term. We now ask, What 
is the end of ‘imitative’ art? Here Aristotle 
draws a sharp distinction. The arts called 
‘useful’ either provide the necessary means of 
existence and satisfy material wants, or furnish 
life with its full equipment of moral and intellectual 
resources, Their end is subordinate to another 
and ulterior end. The end of the fine arts is to 

















give pleasure (pos #Sovqv) or rational enjoyment’ 





1 Met. i. 1.981 b17 sqq., TAcdvwr & ecipirKopevwy TeXvar, 
kal Tav pev mpds TavayKala tav 8& mpds Suaywyhv odody, de 
copwrépous Tots To“ovrous éxeivwy troAapBdvopev, did Td pA) 
mpos xpnow elvar tas ériotHpas atrav. The liberal arts which. 
adorn life and minister to pleasure are here said to be mpis 
Siaywyyv, synonymous with which we find pts 7Sovyv b 21. 
Ch Met. i. 2. 982 b 23, rpds fparravnv kat Siaywyyv. In all of 
these passages the contrasted expression is tdvayxaia. Suaywyy 
properly means the employment of leisure, and in Aristotle 
fluctuates between the higher and lower kinds of pleasurable 
activity. In the lower sense it is combined in Eth. Nic. iv. 8. 
1127 b 34 with wadid and is part of dvdravois: it denotes the 
more playful forms of social intercourse; in x. 6. 1176 b 12, 14 
it is used of the matic of the rich and great ; in x. 6. 1177 a 9, 
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(mpds Siayaryjv). A useful art like that of cookery 
may happen to produce pleasure, but’ this is no 
part of its essence; just as a fine art may 
incidentally produce useful results and become 
a moral instrument in the hands of the legislator. 
In neither case is the result to be confounded with 
the true end of the art. The pleasure, however, 
which is derived from an art may be of a higher 
or lower kind, for Aristotle recognises specific 
differences between pleasures. There is the harm- 











less pleasure,’ which is afforded by a recreation 
(avdrravots) or a pastime (adic): but a pastime is 
not an end in itself, it is the rest that fits the busy 


od yap év tals rovatras Siaywyals 7 eddarpovia, it has a baser 
application to cwpuarixal ySovai, As an elevated and noble enjoy- 
ment it is associated with oyoAq in Pol, iv. (vii.) 15. 13834 a 16. 
Under this aspect it admits of special application to the two spheres 
of art and philosophy. In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1839 a 25 it is 
joined with @pdvyots and stands for the higher aesthetic enjoyment 
‘ which music affords. From a 30-31 it appears that the musical 
Siaywyy is an end in itself, and therefore distinct from a maudid. 
In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1839 b 14 sqq. three ends are mentioned which 
music may serve—zaideia, wraudid, and Suaywyy, and the last is 
said to combine 7d kaAdv with 780v7, both of which elements enter 
into evdarpovia, Its reference is to the life of thought in Eth. Nic. 
x. 7. 1177 a 27, where it is applied to the activity of the specu- 
lative reason, and in Met. xi. 7.1072 b 14, where it denotes the 
activity of the divine thought. Thus the higher duaywy%, artistic 
or philosophic, is the delight which comes from the ideal employ- 
ment of leisure (cf. rv év TH TXOAQ Siaywyyv Pol. v. (viii.) 3. 
1338 a 21); it is among the blissful moments which constitute 
etdapovia, Of. Pol. v. (viii) 3.1338 a1, 7d 8& cxoAd fev exeww 
adtd Soxel ry pSoviy Kat thy eddaypoviay Kai 7d Cv paxapius, 
1 Pol, v. (viii,) 5. 1339 b 25, 
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man for fresh exertion, and is of value as a means 

_to_further work; it has in it no element of that 
well-being or happiness which is the supreme end 
of life.’ 

Though Aristotle does not assign to the different 
kinds of art their respective ranks, or expressly say 
that the pleasure of tragedy is superior to that of 
comedy, the distinction he draws between various 
forms of music may be taken as indicating the 
criterion by which he would judge of other arts. 
Music, apart from its other functions, may serve 
as an amusement for children, it is a toy which 
takes the place of the infant’s rattle;° or, again, 
it may afford a noble and rational enjoyment 
and become an element of the highest happiness 
to an audience that is capable of appreciating 
it® Again, Aristotle asserts that the ludicrous 
in general is inferior to the serious,‘ and counts 


as a pastime that fits men for serious work. We 


may probably infer that the same principle holds 





in literature as in life; that comedy is merely 





a_form of sportive activity; the pleasure derived 


1 Eth, Nic. x. 6. 1176 b 30, dwavta yap ds «imeiy érépov 
évexa aipotpela rriy rhs evdatpoviass Tédos yap abry. cmrovddfew 
82 kat roveiv maudias xdpiv yALOvov datverar Kat Alay wasdixdy’ 





maifew § Srws orovdd(y, cat’ ’Avdxapow, dpbis zxew Soxei- 
dvarratoe: yap Eouxev 7 matdud, ddvvatoovres S& cuveyas rovely 
dvaratoews Séovtar, od 8) TéAos H dvdravors’ yiveras yap evexa 
THs evepyetas, 

2 Pol. v, (viii,) 5. 1339 b 13-17; 6, 1840 b 30. 

8 See note 3 p. 211. 4 Eth, Nic, x, 6.1177 a 3 
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from it is of corresponding quality, it ranks 





with the other pleasures of sport or recreation. 





But art in its highest idea is one of the serious 





activities of the mind which constitute. ‘the. final 
well-being of man. Its end is pleasure, but the 








pleasure peculiar to that state of rational enjoy- 
ment in which perfect _ Tepose i is united with 








perfect energy. It is not to be confounded “with 


the pleasure found in the rude imitations of 
early art, arising from the discovery of a like- 
ness. One passage of the Poetics might indeed 
if it stood alone lead us to this inference. The 
instinct for knowledge, the pleasure of recogni- 
tion, is there the chief factor in the enjoyment of 
some at least of the more developed arts. But 
the reference appears to be rather to the popular 
appreciation of a likeness than to true aesthetic 
enjoyment. This is perhaps borne out by the 
explanation elsewhere given of the pleasure derived 
from plastic or pictorial imitations of the lower 
forms of animal life.2 These objects do not come 
within the range of artistic imitation as understood 

1 Poet. iv. 8-5. Cf. Rhet. i: 11. 1371 b 4, wet 8¢ 73 pavOdvew 
re 950 kal 7d Saude, kal ra Tordde dvdyxy 78éa Elva ofov 76 
TE pipotpevoy, Gomep ypadixy Kal dvdpiavrorouia Kat rownriKy, 
kal wav 6 dv eb pepmipnpevor 7, Kav 7 pa) HSU dtd 7d peptpnpevov. 
od yap émi rovTw xalper dAAG cvANOyiopds eoTiy STL TOUTO éxeivo, 
dore pavOdvew Te cup Batver 

2 See the passage quoted p. 156 from de Part. Anim.i. 5. 645 a 


4 sqq., especially the words ras pev eixdvas aitav Oewpotvtes 
xalpopuev ore rv Snpsouvpyhoarav Téxvynv cvvOewpodper. 


ge 
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by Aristotle; they do not reproduce the human 
and mental life with which alone art is concerned. 
But they give occasion for the display of workman- 
like skill; and afford a pleasure analogous to that 
which springs from the contemplation of nature in 
her adaptation of means to ends. 

Aristotle was perhaps inclined unduly to 
accentuate the purely intellectual side of pictorial 
and plastic art. But in his treatment of poetry, 
which holds the sovereign place among the 

( fine arts, he makes it plain that aesthetic enjoy- \ 





ment proper proceeds from an emotional rather 
than from. an intellectual source. The main appeal 








is not_to the reason _but_to the feelings. In a 
word, fine art and philosophy, while they occupy 
distinct territory, each find their complete fruition 
in a region bordering on the other. The glow of 
feeling which accompanies the contemplation of 
what is perfect in art is an elevated delight similar 
in quality to the glow of speculative thought. 
Each is a moment of joy complete in itself, and 
belongs to the ideal sphere of supreme happiness.! 





—— 


1 Cf. Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, translated 
by B. Bosanquet, London, 1886, p. 12: ‘It is no doubt the case 
that art can be employed as a fleeting pastime, to serve the ends of 
pleasure and entertainment, to decorate our surroundings, to impart 
pleasantness to the external conditions of our life, and to emphasise 
other objects by means of ornament. In this mode of employ- 
ment art is indeed not independent, not free, but servile. But 
what we mean to consider is the art which is free in its end as in 
its means, . . . Fine art is not real art till it is in this sense free, 
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Some points of difference between Plato and 
Aristotle are at once apparent. Pleasure to Plato 
was a word of base associations and a democratic 
pleasure was doubly ignoble. An imitative art 
like music is liable to become a corrupting influence, 
if for no other reason, because if seeks to please the 
masses.’ Poetry, again, has something of the same 
taint ; it is a kind of rhetoric,’ a pleasant flattery 
addressed to mixed audiences, and falls therefore 
into the same group with the art of sophistry, the 
art of personal adornment, and the art of the pastry- 
18 sa . « 
cook, all of which look not to what is best or truly 
wholesome but to the pleasure of the moment.’ The 
vulgar opinion that musical excellence is measured 
by pleasure seems to Plato a sort of blasphemy ;* if 
pleasure is to be taken as a criterion at all, it 
should be that of the ‘one man pre-eminent in 
virtue and education.’ Even in the Philebus, 
where the claims of pleasure, and especially of 
and only achieves its highest task when it has taken its place in 
the same sphere with religion and philosophy.’ 

1 Laws ii. 659 A—c. 

2 A bytopuxy Sypyyopia, Gorg. 502 pv. 

3 Gorg. 462 5-463 B. Cf. Rep. ii. 373 B-c. 

4 Laws ii. 655D, xalrou Aéyouol ye of wieforor povrikijs 
dpOdrynra elvar Thy pSoviv Tails puxais wopifoveay Sivapuv: dAAG 
Touro pav ovre dvextodv ovte dowov Td rapdrav pbéyyer Oar. 

5 Laws ii. 658 2, cvyxwpO 89... Seiv tiv povoexhy pdovg 
kpiver Oo, pay pévrou TOV ye émuruxdvTwv, GALA oxeddv Exeivny 
elvat Motcav xadAlcrny, Fris Tots Bedtiorous Kal ixavds 


2 a \ 
mematsevpévors Teper, pdadiota S€ iris eva Tov dpeTH TE Kal 
matdeig. Suapépovra, 
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aesthetic pleasure, are more carefully analysed and 
weighed than elsewhere, the highest or unmixed 
pleasures rank but fifth in the scale of goods. 
Aristotle,doeés not share Plato’s distrust of pleasure. 
In the Ethics while he admits to the full its power 
to mislead the judgment, and compares its gracious 
but dangerous influence to that of Helen among 
the elders of Troy ;! while he speaks slightingly 
of the pleasures of the mass of men who ‘can 
form no idea of the noble and the truly pleasant 
whereof they have never tasted,’? yet he insists 
on the necessity of being trained to feel pleasure 
and pain at the right objects ; he never hints that 
pleasure ought to be suppressed as in itself an 
evil; nay, it is a normal accompaniment of the 
exercise of every healthy organ and faculty, it 
perfects that exercise as an added_completeness, 
‘like the bloom of health on the face of the 
_young.’* In the passage of the Metaphysics 
(i. 1) already referred to, the discoverers of the 
fine arts are said to be ‘ wiser’ than the discoverers 
of the useful arts for the very reason that the 
former arts minister to pleasure, not to use. 

Again, to Plato poetry and painting and 
the companion arts, as affording at the best a 



































1 Eth. Nic. ii. 9.1109 b 9. 

2 Eth. Nic. x. 10. 1179 b 15. 

3 Eth, Nic. x. 4.1174 b 32, ds éxeytvopevdy te Teds, ofov Tots 
dkpatoss dpa. 
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harmless pleasure,’ are of the nature of a 
pastime,?—a pastime, it may be, more ‘artistic 
and graceful’* than any other kind, but still con- 
trasting unfavourably with medicine, husbandry, 
and gymnastics, which have a serious purpose and 
co-operate with nature.‘ Imitative art, in short, is 
wanting in moral earnestness ; it is a jest, a sport, 
child’s-play upon the surface of things. Even 
comedy, however, is not entirely excluded in the 
Laws.’ It may serve an educational end; for the 
serious implies the ludicrous, and opposites cannot 
be understood without opposites. The citizens, 
therefore, may witness the representation of comedy 
on the stage in order to avoid doing what is 
ludicrous in life; but only under the proviso that 
the characters shall not be acted except by slaves. 

1 Laws ii, 6672, dBAaBR A€yers HSoviv povov. The same 
phrase is used by Aristotle in reference to music as a pastime, 
Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 25, dca yap ¢BAaBH tov 7Séwv K.7.A. 
Cf. also Laws ii. G70, iva. . . ddovres adrof re Sovas 7b 
Tapaxpypa doves Bdwyrat K.T.A, 

2 Polit. 288c. Every such art may be ealled ralyvdv 1, 
‘a plaything” od yap oroudijs obdéy airav xdpuv, dAAd rasdias 
évexa, mdvra Sparar. So Rep. x. 6028 (of tragic and epic poets in 
particular), Laws vii. 816 & (of comedy), doa pev ov mepl yédwrd, 
ear raiyvia, & &) Kwpodiay mdvres A€yoper . 

8 Soph. 234 B, masdeds S& exers 1) Te Texvexwtepov 7} Kal Xaptée- 
orepov elSos y TO pupnteKdy ; 

4 Laws x. 889p, ravras éréca. TH pice exolvucay TH 
abray Svvapiv. 

5 Laws vii. 816D—E, Even Moliére professes to hold that 


‘the business of comedy is to correct the vices of men’ (Preface to 
Tartuffe). 
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Aristotle distinguishes as we have seen between 
art as a pastime and art as a rational employment 
of leisure. Comedy and the lower forms of art he 








‘would probably rank as a pastime, but not so art 


in its higher manifestations. Tragedy is the imita- | 
tion of an action that is the very opposite of a’ 
pastime, a serious action (mpd£ews orovdaias), which 











is concerned with the supreme good or end of life ; 





and the art which reproduces this aspect of life is 





itself a serious art. 





The end, then, of fine art, according to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine, is a certain pleasurable impression 











produced_upon the mind of the hearer or the! 
spectator. We must be careful here not to import 
the later idea that the artist works merely for his 
own enjoyment, that the inward satisfaction which 
the creative act affords is for him the end of his 
art. No such conception of the artist's dignity 
was formed in Greece, where in truth the artist 
was honoured less than his art. His professional 
skill seemed to want something of a self-sufficing 


.and independent activity; and though the poet 


stood higher in popular estimation than his fellow- 
artists, because he did not, like the painter and 
sculptor, approach to the condition of a manual 
labourer or as a rule make a trade of his work, he 
too was one who worked not for himself but for 
others, and so far fell short of a gentlemanly 
leisure. Aristotle’s theory has regard to the 
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pleasure not of the maker, but of the ‘spectator’ 
(Gcar7s) who contemplates the finished _ product. | 
Thus while the pleasures of philosophy are for~ 
him who philosophises—for the intellectual act is 
an end in itself—the pleasures of art are not 
for the artist but for those who enjoy what 
he creates; or if the artist shares at all in 
the distinctive pleasure which belongs to his art, 
he does so not as an artist but as one of the 
public. - 

- To those who are familiar with modern modes 
of thinking it may seem a serious defect in the 
theory of Aristotle that he makes the end of art 
to reside in a pleasurable emotion, not in the 
realisation of a certain objective character that is 
necessary to the perfection of the work. Ad & 
artistic creation, it may be said, is aang in 
itself; its end is immanent not transcendental. < 
The effect that it produces, whether that effect be \ 
immediate or remote, whether it be pleasure or ' 
moral improvement, has nothing to do with the 
object as it is in its essence and inmost character. 
The true artist concerns himself with external 
effects as little as does nature herself in the vital 
processes which are directed towards an end. It 
was a signal merit, we are reminded, in Aristotle’s 
general philosophical system, that the end of an 
object is inherent in that object, and is reached 
when the object has achieved its specific excellence 
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and fulfils the law of its own being.’ Why, it is 
said, did not Aristotle see that a painting or a 
poem, like a natural organism, attains its end not 
through some external effect but in realising its 
own idea? If the end of art is to be found in 
a certain emotional effect, in a pleasure which 
is purely subjective, ‘the end becomes something 
arbitrary and accidental, and dependent on each 
individual’s moods. Plato had already shown the 
—way to a truer conception of fine art, for greatly 
as he misjudged the poetry of his own country, 
yet he had in his mind the vision of a higher art 
which should reveal to sense the world of ideas. 
_ Here there was at least an objective end for fine 
art. Aristotle’s own definition too of art as ‘a 
faculty of production in accordance with a true 
idea’? is quoted as showing that he was not far 
from assigning to fine art an end more consistent 
with his whole system. If art in general is the 
faculty of realising a true idea in external form, 
he might easily have arrived at a definition of fine 
art not essentially different from the modern con- _ 
ception of it as the revelation of the beautiful in 


Sao Sk MNO TEE aR Or se SINE 


external form. 


Nit is probably not possible to acquit Aristotle 


1 Phys, ii, 2.194 a 28, 4 8& dvots rédos Kat oS evexa, So 
Pol. i. 2. 1252 b 32. 


® Eth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, eis perd Adyou dAnOots 
TOLTLKD, 
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of some inconsistency of treatment. According ol 
his general theory of Aesthetics as a branch of 
Art, its end ought to be the purely objective end ( 
of realising the e?Sos in concrete form. But in 
dealing with particular arts, such as poetry and 
music, he assumes a subjective end consisting in 

a certain pleasurable emotion. There is here a 
formal contradiction from which there appears to 
be no escape. It would seem that Aristotle in 
generalising from the observed effects of works 
of art raises the subjective side of fine art into | 
a prominence which is hardly in keeping with 
his whole philosophical system. If we seek to 
develop his line of thought, we may say that the 
artist, pursuing an end which is external to his 
productive activity, attains that end when the 
work of art comes into existence,—that is, when 
the process of change (yéveows) is complete, when 
the matter (#7) has been impressed with the 
artistic. form (eSos), and the potential has been 
developed into the actual.' How are we to know _ 


that this end has beenattained? By the hedonistic 
effect produced on the mind of the percipient 


subject. The work of art is in its nature an 
appeal to the senses and imagination of the person. 
to whom it is presented ; its perfection.and success. 
depend on a subjective impression. It attains to 
complete existence only within the mind, in the 








1 See p. 155, note. 
P 
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pleasure which accompanies this mode of mental 


: activity sings Thus the productive activity. 
ot unnaturally subordinated to 





the receptive ei of the person for y reece 
produces. 


In Aristotle the true nature of a ee. can be . 





expressed by means of that which it is ‘capable of 
doing or suffering ’ (wépune rroveiv 4) macyew). Its 
effect is treated as synonymous with its essential 
quality. So it is in a work of art. If indeed we 
desire to characterise precisely its emotional effect 
we must do so by reference to the content of the 
activity. But the work of art and its effect being 
inseparable, the artistic object can loosely be spoken 
of in terms of the emotion it awakens.? This 
view doesnot, however, make the function of 
] art to depend upon accident and individual caprice. 
The subjective emotion is deeply grounded in 

















1 The Sivapis of a thing is closely allied to its ovoia, «iSos, 
Adyos, pious. Of. de Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 731 b 19, ris 7H Sdvapus 
kal 6 Adyos 7s otoias airav; de Sensu 3. 489 a 23, ris éore 
kown pious kat Sivayis ; Eth. Nic. v. 4.1180 b 1, dudw yap év 
Tp mpods Erepov exovor THY Sivayuv. So Poet. i.1, Hv Tuva Sivapev 
éxacrov éxer, Cf. vi. 18, 6 Kal émt rav éuperpwv Kab émt tov 
Adyov exer THY adriv Sbvapey. 

2 Similarly Schiller finds the essence and end of tragedy in the 
effect it produces. See his Essay ‘ Ueber die tragische Kunst,’ and 
a letter to Goethe of Dec. 12, 1797, ‘Als dann glaube ich auch eine 
gewisse Berechnung auf den Zuschauer, von der sich der tragische 
Poet nicht dispensieren kann, der Hinblick auf einen Zweck, den 
aussern Eindruck, der bei dieser Dichtungsart nicht ganz verlassen 
wird, geniert Sie, usa.w. 
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human nature, and thence acquires a kind. aa 
objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle assumes 

a man of moral insight (o ¢povpos) to whose 
trained judgment the appreciation of ethical ques- 
tions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, 
becomes the ‘standard and the law’ of right,’ so_ 
too in fine art a man of sound aesthetic instincts 
(6 yapies) is assumed, who is the standard of taste, 
and to him the final appeal is made. He is no 
mere expert, for Aristotle distrusts the verdict of 
specialists in the arts’? and es popular 
judgment,—but it must be the jikdgment of A. 
cultivated public. Both in the Politics and if 
the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower and 
the higher kind of audience.* The ‘free andy 
educated listener’ at a musical performance is 
opposed to one of the vulgar sort. Each class 
of audience enjoys a different kind of music and 
derives from the performance such pleasure as it 


is capable of. The inferior kind of enjoyment is 

1 Eth, Nic. iii, 4. 1113 a 33, the omovdaios is domep Kavav 
kal pérpov. 

2 Cf. Pol. iii, 11. 1282 a 1-21. 

3 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1842 a 18-28, érei 8’ 6 Ocarijs Sirrds, 6 pev 
éAebOepos kai wemraSevpevos, 6 5é hoprixds Kt.A, In Poet. xxvi. 
1, 4 mpds BeArious cards pipnors is }rrov poprixy. Cf. Plat. 
Laws ii, 658 8, éxeivygv evar Motoav xadXlorny, iris Tobs BeAré- - 
orous kat ixavis meradevpevors Téprret, 

In Rhet. i. 3. 1358 a 37 the réAos of the art of rhetoric is in 
relation to the dxpoaris: ovyxertor wev yap éx Tpidv 6 dAdyos, 
& re Tod Néyovros Kal epi of A€yer Kal mpds dv, Kal To TéAos 
mpos Toorov éort, Aéyw 88 Toy dxpoaryy. 





a 
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not to be denied to those who can appreciate only 
the inferior type of music—better that they should 
like this music than none at all—but the lower 
pleasure is not to be taken as the true end of the 
musical art.’ 

In the theatre, again, it is noted that tragic 
poets are tempted to gratify the weakness of their 
audience by making happy endings to their 
tragedies. The practice is not entirely forbidden ; 
only, it is insisted, such compositions do not afford 
the characteristic tragic pleasure, but one that 
properly belongs to comedy.? In fine, the end 
of any art is not ‘any chance pleasure,’* but the 








1 In Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 1-2, the universal pleasure given 
by music is called 4 xow? 7S0v7 and is duotky. It is distinct 
from the higher kind of pleasure. 

In Probl. xviii. 4. 916 b 36, the art of the musician and of the 
actor aims only at pleasure: Sid Ti 6yropa pév Kal atparnydy Kal 
Xpypatioriy Aéyouev Servdv, adryrhv 6 kat broxputiyy od A€yoper ; 
H Ore Tov pev y Sivapus dvev rreovegias (Hdovis yap oToXarT Ky 
éot), Tov 8é mpds 75 TAcovenTety ; . 

2 Poet. xiii, 7-8, Soxel 88 elvat rpwry Sid Thy Tdv Oedrpwv 
dgOéveiay, . . . got 88 odx atry <)> dd tpaywdias Adov7 
GAA padrAov THs Kwpwdias oixefa. For the phrase rv Tov 
Oedrpwv do Oéveray cf. Rhet. iii. 18. 1419 a 18, od yap ofdv re 7oAAd 
épwrav a tiv doOéverav Tod dxpoarod, i.e. you cannot (in debate, 
etc.) put a series of questions on account of the incapacity of a 
popular audience to follow a long chain of reasoning. het. iii. 1. 
1404 a 8, dua rHY Tod dkpoatod pox Onpiav. 

3 Poet. xiv. 2, ob yap wacav Set (nretv HSoviy ard Tpaydias 
GANA ri oixelay. xxvi. 7, Sef yap ob riv Tvyotcav ASoviy 
movely avrds (ie, tragedy and epic poetry) dAAd riHv eipypevny : 
with which cf. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1339 b 32, éxet yap irws aSoviy 
twa kal 7d Tédos, dAN od THY TvXODTGV. 
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pleasure which is distinctive of the art. To the\ 
ideal spectator or listener, who is a man of educated 
taste and represents an instructed public, every ( 
fine art addresses itself; he may be called ‘the 
rule and standard’ of that art, as the man of moral ( 
insight is of morals; the pleasure that any given 
work of art affords to him is the end of the art. | 
But this imaginative pleasure has a tacit reference™ 
to man not as an isolated individual, but as existing 
within the social organism. From the Aristotelian 
and Greek point of view art_is an element in the 
higher life of the community; the pleasure it affords 
ig_an enduring pleasure, an_ aesthetic enjoyment 
which is not divorced from civic ends.’ 
| Though the end, then, is a state of feeling, it is 


























a feeling that is proper to a normally constituted 
humanity. The hedonistic effect is not alien to 
the essence of the art, as has sometimes been 
thought; it is the subjective aspect_of a real 
- objective fact. Each kind of poetry carries with 
it a distinctive pleasure, which is the criterion by 
which the work is judged. A tragic action has 
an inherent capacity of calling forth pity and fear ; 
this quality must be impressed by the poet on the 
dramatic material ;? and if it is artistically done,~ 





i] 











1 See Courthope, Life in Poetry, pp. 209 ff. 

2 Poet, xiv. 3, del 8& riyv dwd éAgov Kal PdBov id pupjoews 
Se? fSovqy wapackevd(ew Tv rountiy, pavepdv ds TodTo ev Tois 
mpdypacw éparounréov, 
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the peculiar pleasure arising out of the union of 
the pitiable and the terrible will be awakened in 
the mind of every one who possesses normal human 
sympathies and faculties. The test of artistic merit 
in a tragedy is the degree in which it fulfils this, 
its distinctive function. All the rules prescribed 
by Aristotle for the tragic poet flow from the same 
primary requirement,—those which determine the 
proper construction of the plot, the character of the 
ideal hero, the best form of recognition and the like. 

The state of pleasurable feeling is not an accidental 
result, but is inherently related to the object which 
calls it forth. Though the pleasure of the percipient 











is necessary to the fulfilment of the function of any 


Sh a 


art, the subjective i impression | has i in it an enduring 
and universal element. | ae 











CHAPTER V 
ART AND MORALITY 


THE question as to the proper end of fine art was 
discussed in Greece in its special application to 
poetry. Two views were currently held.. The 
traditional one, which had gained wide acceptance, 
was that poetry has a direct moral purpose; the 
primary function of a poet is that of a teacher. 
Even after professional teachers of the art of con- 
duct had appeared in Greece the poets were not 
deposed from the educational office which time had 
consecrated. Homer was still thought of less as 
the inspired poet who charmed the imagination 
than as the great teacher who had laid down all 
the rules needed for the conduct of life, and in 
whom were hidden all the lessons of philosophy. 
The other theory, tacitly no doubt held by many, 
but put into definite shape first by Aristotle, was 
that poetry is an emotional delight, its end is 
to give pleasure. Strabo (circa 24 B.c.) alludes to 
the two conflicting opinions. Eratosthenes, he 


says, maintained that ‘the aim of the poet always 
215 
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is to charm the mind not to instruct.’ He him- 
self holds with the ancients ‘that poetry is a kind 
of elementary philosophy, which introduces us 
early to life, and gives us pleasurable instruction 
in reference to character, emotion, action.’ | The 
Greek states, he argues, prescribed poetry as the 





first lesson of childhood; they did so, surely, not 





merely in order to please, but to afford correction 
in_morals.*} In carrying the same discipline into 
mature years they expressed their conviction, that 
poetry as a regulative influence on morals was 
adapted to every period of life. In course of time, 
he observes, philosophical and historical studies 
had been introduced, but these addressed them- 
selves only to the few, while the appeal of poetry 
was to the masses.* EHratosthenes ought to have | 
modified his phrase and said that the poet writes’ 

partly to please and partly to instruct, instead of 
which he converted poetry into a privileged racon- 
teuse of old wives’ fables, with no other object 
in view than to charm the mind.’ If, however, 
poetry is the art which imitates life by the medium 
of speech, how can one be a poet who is senseless 








1 Strabo i. 2. 3, wowuntiy yap én mdvra oroxdcer Oat Pex 
aywylas od SScoka Mes. 

2 Le. rodvavriov & of radatot prdocodpiav Twa. héyouas parnv 
Thy ToutuKny shed yanurav cis tov Blov fpas éx*véwv Kal d8d- 
oKovcay 79 kat dO Kat mpd gers pl Hovis. 

8 le od Puxaywy las xdpuv Syroudev ys GAA owdpo- 
vurpot, ¢ ib, i, 2, 8 5 ib. i. 2. 3. 
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and ignorant of life? The excellence of a poet 
is not like that of a carpenter or a smith; it is 
bound up with that of the human being. No one 
can be a good poet who is not first a good man.’ 
This remarkable passage accurately reflects the 
sentiment which persisted to a late time in 
Greece, long after the strictly teaching functions 
of poetry had passed into other hands. It. is to 
be met with everywhere in Plutarch. ‘Poetry is 
the preparatory school of philosophy. "2 *It opens 
and awakens the youthful mind to the doctrines 
of philosophy.’* When first the young hear these 
doctrines they are bewildered and reject them. 
‘Before they pass from darkness into full sunshine 
they must dwell in a kind of twilight, in the soft 
rays of a truth that is blended with fiction, and so be 
prepared painlessly to face the blaze of philosophy 
without flinching.’* The novice requires wise 
guidance ‘in order that through a schooling that 





1 Strabo i. 2. 5, 4 6€ wowytod (dpery) cuvéfevKrar TH ToD 
dvOpérov, kat odx ofdv re dyabdv yevér Oo ToinTiV pa} TpoTEpov 
yernBévra &v8pa dyabdv. Compare Minturno, De Poeta (1559). 
How profoundly this view has affected modern thought is shown 
by the references given in Spingarn eat Crit. in Renaissance), p. 55. 

2 Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. ch. 1, év Toujpare mpoptrdocogn- 
as 

3 ib. ch. 14, ére 82 rpoavolye: Kat mpoxivel ri ToD véov Yoxtiv 
tois év dtrocodig. Adyots. 

4 Le. 0888 broftévovras dv Hi) olov éx oKdrovs TOAAOD  pédAovres 
WAvov dpav 2Oic Odor, KaOdzrep év vd0p putt kat Kexpapevyns pots 
adnOelas adyny ExovTs padOaxyy, drAbrus StaBAerev ra Toadra 
kat pa) pevyeuv. 
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brings no estrangement he may, as a kindly and 
familiar friend, be conducted by poetry into the 
presence of philosophy.’ ? 

w_deeply the Greek mind was impressed with 
the moral office of the poet, is shown by the attitude 
which even Aristophanes feels constrained to take 
up in relation to his art. He proclaims that the 
comic poet not only ministers to the | enjoyment 
of the community and ‘educates their taste, he is 
also a moral teacher and political adviser.’ ‘Comedy 
too is acquainted with justice.’® “It mixes earnest 
with its fun. In the Parabasis of the Acharnians 
Aristophanes claims to be the best of poets for 
having had the courage to tell the Athenians what 
was right.® Good counsel he gives and will always 
give them ; as for his satire it shall never light on 
what is honest and true. He likens himself else- 
where to another Heracles, who attacks not ordinary 


. 








1 Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. ad fin., iva px) mpodiaBAnbels ddd 
pGAXov rporadevPels ducers Kat Pidos Kal oixeios tard Touy- 
tuys émt ptrocodiay mporéprnras. 

2 Frogs 1009-10, dre BeAriouvs Te rowotpev 

tovs dvOpdrous ev tais mdédeow. 
This claim is put into the mouth of Euripides, 
3 Acharn, 500, 7d yap Sixavov ofS Kal tpvydia. 
Frogs 686-7, tov iepdv yopiy Sixaidy ere xpyota Ty woAE 
Evprapaively Kat diddoKev. 
4 Frogs 389-90, kal woAAG pev yedoid po ei- 
meiv, TOAAG b€ orovdaia, 
5 Acharn, 645, doris mapexivdtvero’ eimeiv év "AOnvatos Ta 
Sikava. 


6 Acharn. 656-8. 
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human beings, but Cleons and other monsters of 
the earth, and who in ridding the city of such 


The censure he passes on Euripides is primarily 
amoral censure. Even where the judgment may 
seem to be of an aesthetic kind a moral motive 
underlies it. Euripides is to him a bad citizen and 
abad poet. In him are embodied all the tendencies 
of the time which the older poet most abhors. He 
is the spirit of the age personified, with its restless- 
ness, its scepticism, its sentimentalism, its unsparing 
questioning of old traditions, of religious usages and 
civic loyalty ; its frivolous disputations, which unfit 
men for the practical work of life, its lowered ideal 
of courage and patriotism. Every phase of the 
sophistic spirit he discovers in Euripides. There 
is a bewildering dialectic which perplexes the moral 
sense. Duties whose appeal to the conscience is 
immediate, and which are recognised as having a 
binding force, are in Euripides subjected to analysis. 
Again, Euripides is censured for exciting feeling by 
any means that come to hand. When Dicaeopolis 
in the Acharnians is about to plead his case with 
his head on the block, he borrows from Euripides 
the rags and tatters of his hero Telephus. He 
carries off with him all the stage-properties of 
woe, so that Euripides exclaims, ‘My dear sir, 

1 Wasps 1029-45. 
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you will rob me of my tragedy. Ne Tragic Pity, 
ignoble Seuuimenialann. ~ Genuine misery dacs not 
consist in a beggar’s rags or in a hobbling gait. 
Euripides substitutes the troubling of the senses for 
genuine tragic emotion. 

We are not here concerned with the fairness of 
the criticism but only with the point of view of the 
critic; and the coincidence of the moral and aesthetic 
judgment in Aristophanes is especially noteworthy. 
He puts into the mouth of Aeschylus, his ideal 
tragedian, the saying that the poet is the instructor 
of grown men as the teacher is of youth ;? and even 
the comic stage is, according to the theory if not 
the practice of Aristophanes, the school of the 

‘mature citizen. 

Aristotle’s treatment of poetry in the Poetics 
Stands in complete contrast to this mode of criti- 
cism, In the Politics he had already dealt with 
the fine arts as they present themselves to the 
statesman and the social reformer. llows that 
for childhood the use of poetry and music is to 











1 Acharn. 464 dvOpun’, dpaipyoe pe THY Tpaypotay. . 

2 Frogs 1054-5, ois ev yop radapiowrw 

gore SiddrKados Sorts ppdler, trois HBGow 88 rowyral. 

Cf. Plat. Lys. 213m, yf 8% érpdrnpev Sone? por xpyvae iévat, 
okorotvTa Kara Tobs moinTds: obrou yap Hiv domrep Tarépes THS 
codias ciot Kat ipyepudves. 

Laws ix, 858, tov . . . mointdv Kal soon dvev pérpwv Kat 


péTe pétpwv Tiy abrayv eis pvjpnv EvuBovdijy wept Biov kareOevro, 
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poetry, like some kinds of plastic art, exercise a 
dangerous, influence on youth. But the true end 
of an art is not to be judged by the use to which 
it may be put in training immature minds. He 
tacitly combats the position of Plato who admits 
poetry to his commonwealth only so far as it is 
subsidiary to moral and political education, and 
who therefore: excludes every form of it except 
hymns and chants and praises of great and good 
men, or what goes under the general name of didactic 
poetry. He distinguishes between educational use 
and aesthetic enjoyment. For the grown man the 
poet’s function is not that of a teacher, or if a 
teacher, he is so only by accident.. The malect of 
poetry, as of all the fine arts, is to produce an 
emotional delight, a pure and elevated pleasure. 
In the Poetics he writes as the literary critic and 
the historian of poetry. He is no longer concerned 
with fine art as an institution which the State 
recognises, and which should form part of an educa- 
tional system. His inquiry is into the different 
forms of poetry, —their origin, their growth, the laws 
of their structure, their effect upon the mind. He 
analyses poetical compositions as he might the forms 
of thought. He seeks to discover what they are in 
themselves, and how they produce their distinctive 


effects. The didactic point of view is abandoned. 
We hear nothing of the direct ethical influence which. 





convey moral instruttion, and that some forms of | 
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the several kinds of poetry exert on the spectator or 
the reader, or of the moral intention of the poet. 
In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. xxv. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’’ Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 
identical. Poetry is not a metrical version of the 
facts of medicine, natural science, or history ;* he 
now adds that technical inaccuracies in these or 
other branches of knowledge do not touch the 
essence of the poetic art.? “This must be judged 
by its own laws, its own fundamental assumptions, 
and not by an alien standard. The observation is 
extended to the relation of poetry and morality ; 
for the comprehensive phrase ‘ politics’ or ‘ political 
science’ here, as often, has special reference to 
ethics. The remark is, doubtless, directed in 
particular against Plato,* whose criticisms of poetry 
are chiefly from the moral point of view. In the 
Republic allusion is made to the old idea that 
Homer knows all the arts and all the virtues; 
he is, therefore, the great educator of the people. 


1 Poet. xxv. 3, odx 4 abrH opOdrns eoriv THs moAuTuRHs Kal 
THs TowutiKhs ovde GAAnS TEexvys Kal ToUNTEKAS. 

2 Poet. i. 11, ix. 1-2. 

8 Poet. xxv. 4 (medicine), 5 (natural history). 

“ Finsler (Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, pp. 163 ff.) disputes 
this reference; but the words of xxv. 7 and 20 are strongly 
reminiscent of Plato. 
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Plato disallows this claim; but while admitting 
that it would not be fair to question Homer about 
medicine or any of the arts to which his poems 
only incidentally refer,’ he urges that in regard to 
war, generalship, politics, education, which are the 
main subjects of the poems, we have a right to ask 
him, what state was ever better governed by his 
help. Such a test of poetry Aristotle would reject 
as involving a confusion of standards. Again, in 
an earlier book of the Republic a still graver 
censure is passed on epic narrative.? The tales of 
the gods, their battles and dissensions, are con- 
demned for the injurious influence they exercise 
on character ; they are fictions and immoral fictions.’ 
So too the cruel and evil deeds ascribed to heroes , 
and demigods are impious and hurtful untruths. 
On the moral question thus raised Aristotle barely 
touches in this chapter; his general attitude, how- 
ever, may be inferred from § 19 (and possibly also 
from § 8). But on the question of fact, ‘true or 
false,’ he says, ‘these stories are currently told,’ 
they are the tradition of the people; as such they 
have their place in poetry.* 


1 Rep. x. 5990, Tov pev toivey dArAAwY wept pa) davTOpev 
Adyov “Opnpov x.7.A, 

2 Rep. ii. 377 A-378 EB. 

8 The BAaBepd of Rep. iii. 391 B is the BAaBepd of Poet. xxv. 
20; cf. infra, p. 227, note, 

4 Poet. xxv. 7. The supposed objection here is “ovx dAnO9.” 
These are Plato’s very words in Rep. ii. 378 B (of the wars of the 
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Again, personal satire had been condemned on 
moral grounds by . Plato.’ Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
it as an inferior type of art not because it encourages | 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represent the general ‘not the particular.’ 
Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2), if 
properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the view that the office of tragedy is to work 
upon men’s lives, and to make them better. The 
theatre is not the school. The character of the 


| ideal. tragic. hero (ch, xiii.) is deduced. not from 
any. ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need 











of calling forth the blended emotions of pity and 





fear, wherein the proper tragic pleasure resides,® 
The catastrophe by which virtue is defeated and 
villainy in the end comes out triumphant is con- 
demned by the same criterion ;* and on a similar 
principle the prosaic justice, misnamed ‘poetical,’ 
which rewards the good man and punishes the 





gods), ovdé yap dAnOi: Rep. iii. 391 B (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), Evpravra Tatra od dijcopev ddAnOR 
eipjo Gas, and 391 = (of other tales about the offspring of the gods), 
of dova tadra ott’ ddnO7. See also supra, p. 176. 

1 Laws xi. 935 E, wownTy 8) Kopwdias 7} Twos iduBwv 7 povrdv 
pedwdias pr Ferro pijre Adyw pape cikdve pte Ove pate ayev 
Ovpod pnSapds pndéva tov ToAtTaV Kwpmdeiy, 

2 Poet. ix, 5. 

8 See infra, ch. viii. 

* Poet. xiii, 2. 
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wicked, is pronounced to be appropriate only to 
comedy." 

Aristotle’s critical judgments on poetry rest 
on aesthetic and logical grounds, they take no direct 
account of ethical aims or tendencies. He men- 
tions Euripides some twenty times in the Poetics, 
and in the great majority of instances with censure. 
He-points out numerous defects, such as inartistic | 
structure, bad character-drawing, a wrong part: 
assigned to the chorus; but not a word is there 
of the immoral influence of which we hear so much 
in Aristophanes. In his praise as little as in his 
blame does Aristotle look to the moral content of a 
poem. Sophocles he admires not for the purity of 
his ethical ‘teaching o or for his deep: religious intui- 
tions, but for the unity which pervades the structure 
of his dramas, and the closely linked sequence of 
parts which work _up to an inevitable end. Not_ 
that Aristotle would set aside as a matter of in- 
difference the moral content of a poem or the moral 




















character of the author. Nay, they are all-important 
factors in producing the total impression which has 
to_be made upon the hearer. The matter of litera- 
ture is life; and tragedy is in a special sense the 





1 Poet. xiii, 8. Contrast Plato, who would compel the poet to 
exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Laws ii. 660 z). 
So in Rep. iii. 392 a—B poets are forbidden to say that many 
wicked men are happy and good men miserable, and are commanded 
to sing in an opposite strain. 


Q 
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‘imitation of life,’’ of human welfare and human 


misery ; it is the representation of a sustained action 
of a great and serious kind, in which character finds 
for itself outward and energetic expression. This 
fragment of life is typical and interpretative of the 
whole. The philosopher in whose theory ethics 
were woven into the very tissue of life, whose fabric 
of happiness was reared upon a moral basis, and 
with whom the inward and spiritual order of things 
dominated the outward, could not have acquiesced 
in any rendering of life which assigned to its various 
elements a perverted place and value. Aristotle 
does not indeed demand of the poet that he shall 
set before himself a didactic aim, nor does he test 
the merit of his performance by the moral truths 
that are conveyed. His test of excellence is 
pleasure ; but_the aesthetic pleasure produced. by 
any ideal. imitation must be a sane and wholesome 
pleasure, which. would approve itself to the. better 


portion of the community.” The pleasure he con- 
templates could not conceivably be dérived from a 


poem which offers low ideals of life and conduct 


and misinterprets human destiny.® 


1 Poet, vi. 9. See infra, p p. 336. 

2 See pp. 211-13. 

3 In my first edition I took the passage Poet. xxv. 8, wept 88 T05 
Kadds i} pa) KaAGs 7 eipyrai Tie  wémpaxtas, ob pdovov oKEeTTéov 
cis avrd 7d mempaypévor 7} eipnuévov Bdérovra x.7.X., as referring 
to the morality of the poetic representation. But the arguments 
adduced by Mr. M. Carroll in his valuable Thesis Aristotle's Poetics 
c. 25 im the Light of the Homeric Scholia (Baltimore, 1895), pp. 
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In ch. xxv. 19 it is declared that the representa- 
tion of moral depravity finds its only excuse in 
‘necessity.’ The necessity meant is the inner 
necessity arising out of the structure of a piece. 
Vice in itself is undesirable even on the stage. 
But it may be subservient to the plot—one of 
those things 4 Bovrerar 6 wi0os—demanded by the 
cogent necessity of dramatic motive. Without it 
there may not be room for the proper play of 
contrasted character, for its effect upon the out- 
ward course of the incidents; in a word, for the 
due interaction of all the forces which lead to the 
catastrophe. Gratuitous or motiveless depravity is, 
however, forbidden : and as an instance of this fault, 
Menelaus in the Orestes of Euripides is cited here. 
Nothing but the constraining needs of literary art 
are allowed to override the rules laid down for 
goodness of character in tragedy. 


33-40, prove, I think, that there is an aesthetic not a moral reference 
here in wept 8€ Tot Kadds 7 pa) KaAGs, and ef orovdaiov 7 padAov. 
‘Speech or action must be interpreted in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances—the persons, the occasion, the end it is designed to 
serve; and if, from a study of these, the speech or action shows 
itself to be in accordance with necessity or probability, then its 
artistic excellence—and this is ever supreme with Aristotle—is 
assured. Morality enters into consideration only as implied in the 
aesthetic ideal.’ See the quotations given from the Scholia with 
explanations of Aristotle, pp. 36 ff 

1 Poet. xxv. 19, 6p0% 8 éruripnois . . . poxOnpig, Srav py 
dvdykys obons pnbev xpyonrat .. . Ti rovypig, domwep év “Opeory 
tou MeveAXdov. Cf. xv. 5. Such a representation would be 
included under the BAaBepé. of xxv. 20. 
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These rules, it must be owned, are too rigorous 
on their ethical side. It becomes the more necessary 
to call attention to them here, as we have dwelt 
with some emphasis on Aristotle’s freedom from a 
narrowly moral, or moralistic, conception of poetry. 
This freedom, we now see, is subject to certain 
limitations. Traces of the older prepossession 
still survive, and linger around a portion of his 








_ doctrine. 

In chapter ii. of the Poetics a broad distinction 
is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (c7ovdaious 
opposed to ¢avaovs), ignoble, or of an inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (dpodous). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
orrovdalovs and davadous, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distinc- 
tion between ideal and vulgar characters. It is in- 
deed true that oovdaios—serving as the adjective of 
dperyn in its widest acceptation,’ as does ¢atros of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 


1 Categ. 6.10 b 7, olov dxd ris dperis 6 orovdaios: TH yap 
dperny éxetv omovdaios Aéyerat, GAN od, Tapwvipus dd ris 
dpeTns: that is, there is no adjective formed from the noun 
dpety : orovdaios does duty for it. Cf. Top. v. 3.131 b 2, where 
the iStov dperis is 6 Tov exovra Tove? orrovdaiov. 


/ 
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animate or inanimate.’ In its reference to a person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (covdaids 
tu or epi te), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (o7rovdaios vowobérns, KiOapiotns and the like).? 
But when the word is used as the epithet of a 
man as such, without any qualifying reference to 
occupation, profession, or function, we must take 
it to mean morally ‘good.’? Aristotle seems bent 
on making it plain, here at the outset, that the 
ethical sense is that which he intends, The paren- 
thetic remark in § 1 shows that the comprehensive. 
ideas summed up in ‘dpers and xaxia as applied 
to morals are covered by the contrasted terms 
crovbatovs and datvrous.* After illustrations drawn 
from various forms of art, the chapter ends with 
the statement that ‘comedy aims at representing 
men as worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life.’®> Consistent herewith is the observation in 


1 In Poet. v. 5, tpaywdias orovdalas kal pavAys is ‘good or 
bad tragedy’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 

2 eg, Nic. Eth, i. 6. 1098 a 11, xeBapiorrod pe yap rd 
kiBapifew, crovdaiov S 7d «bd. 

8 Nic. Eth. ix. 4. 1166 a 12, couxe yap .. . pérpov éxdory % 
dpery Kal 6 orovéaios eivat, a. 6, 1176 b 25, kal Tima Kat 7déa 
éort ra TO oTovdaiy Toatra dvra, So passim, 

4 Poet, ii. 1, orovdaious i} pavAous efvar (7a yap 09 oxeddv 
det rotrots dxodovbei pdvors, Kanig. yap Kal dpery 7a 7}0n d1a 
pépoves avres). 

5 Is BovAeras (Poet. ii. 4) a limiting expression, leaving room for 
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ch. v. 4, that epic poetry agrees with tragedy as 
being a pipnows orovdaiov: and again the re- 
quirement of ch. xv. that the characters (#67) 
shall be yenord,'—once more ‘ good’ in the ethical 
sense, and barely to be distinguished from ozrovéaia, 
Aristotle, then, starts from what was, so far as 
we_know, the unquestioned assumption of his time, 
—that. tthe. primary. distinction between higher and _ 


lower forms of art depended on the different types 

















of moral character represented by them. The 
same view is reflected everywhere in Plato. In 
the Laws the taste of the judges («psrai) at the’ 
theatrical competitions is commented on adversely. 
They ought to be the instructors, they are the mere 
disciples of the theatre. Their influence reacts 
upon the poets. Consequently the audience ‘ when 
they ought to be hearing of characters morally 
better than their own, and receiving a higher 
pleasure, are affected in an entirely opposite 
manner.’? Again, the objects that music ‘ imitates’ 


the admission under certain circumstances of a vicious character in 
tragedy? Cf. weiparas in v. 4, 

1 Not ‘well marked ’—the impossible interpretation put upon 
it by Dacier, Bossu, Metastasio, and others—nor, in a merely 
aesthetic sense, ‘elevated.’ The moral meaning is here again not 
to be evaded. So in xv. 1 a xpyordv 900s depends on a ypyor} 
mpoatperts, which is equivalent to orovSala mpoatperis of Nic. 
Eth, vi. 2.1139 a 25, and émsecxts mpoaipeois of Nic, Eth, vii. 11. 
1152417. In xv. 8 érsetxys is not perceptibly different from 
the preceding ypnortds, 

Laws ii, 659 0, déov yap adrods det Beatiw tov atrav 7Odv 
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are ‘ the characters of men better or worse,’1—a dis- 
tinction verbally the same as in the Poetics ch. ii. 
Yet Aristotle, while using the traditional’ 
phrases, is feeling after some more satisfactory 
and vital distinction. The very instances he 
adduces to illustrate his meaning show that the 
moral formula is strained to ae point of itae 4 


rious) than those of ordinary reality, o or : than those 


who figure in epic parody, not solely or chiefly 
through superior virtue, but by powers of willing 
and feeling, doing and thinking, which raise them 
above the common herd. of-men. The example 
drawn from painting suggests a like conclusion. 
Three contemporary painters of an earlier date are 
mentioned, each typical of a certain mode of 
artistic treatment. ‘Polygnotus depicted men as 
nobler («peirrouvs) than they are, Pauson as less 
noble (xe/pous), Dionysius drew them true to life 
(suotous).’* Evidently these differences do not 


dxotovras Bedtiw tiv povav icxev, viv adrois Sp@ou wav 
robvavriov EvpBaiver, 

1 Laws vii, 798D, Ta wept Tous frOpors Kal macay povreKyy 
éore tpérwv puphpata Bedrribvey Kal xeipdvov avOpdrwv. 
Similarly dancing Laws vii. 814 8. 

2 Poet. ii. 2. Here Polygnotus is spoken of as a portrayer of 
good 7/0, in vi. 11 he is a good portrayer of 70, dyabds 760- 
ypdos, as opposed to Zéeuxis. Cf Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 36, 
Sef py Td latowvos Oewpetv rods véous, adAd 74, HoAvyvirov 

kav ef tis GAAos tov ypadéwv 7 Tav dyaAparoroldy éotiy 
HOcKds. 
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correspond to purely ethical distinctions. Roughly 
we may say that idealistic treatment is exempli- 
fied in Polygnotus, realistic in Dionysius, and the 
tendency to caricature in Pauson. His own 
examples might have led Aristotle to discard the 
moral formula, and to seek elsewhere the differ- 
entiating marks of artistic representation. As it 
is, his precise thought is not difficult to discover. 


Obviously, a_perfect_art does not, in his view, 


imply characters of faultless virtue. The sketch 





of the ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. 3-4 itself pre- 
cludes such a notion. Another decisive passage 
is ch. xv. 8. Defective characters—those, for 
instance, who are irascible or indolent (épyirou 
kat padvyor)—may be ennobled (émecnels roveiv) 
by poetic treatment. One of the examples given 
is the Achilles of Homer, whose leading defect 
is a passionate temperament, and who would, 
doubtless, be placed among” the épyiro..1 “Such a 
character, poetically idealised, conforms to the 
conditions of goodness (ypyora 46) prescribed in 
this chapter. Even without these express indica- 
tions we might draw some such inference from 
a comparison of the phrase piynows orovdaiav 
(ch. v. 4) applied to epic and tragic poetry, 
with the description of comedy in ch. v. 1 as a 


1 See Bywater, Journal of Philology, xiv. .27, p. 48. The 
words wapddevypa oxAnpdérytos are rightly, I think, bracketed 
by him, 
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piunots pavrorépav pév, ob pévtot kata tacay xaxlay, 
‘an imitation of characters of a lower type, not 
however, in the full sense of the word, bad.’ The 
badness which comedy delineates is not coexten- 
sive with moral badness. It is explained to be 
that specific form of badness which consists in an 
ugliness or deformity of character that is ludicrous. 
A similar qualification of the kind of goodness that 
is required in the higher forms of poetry, might 
naturally be inferred. The phrase plunous orovdalov 
would thus imply a restrictive clause, od pévros card 
macav apernv, ‘but not, in the full sense of the word, 
good.’ This missing qualification is, however, 
partly supplied by the passages of ch. xiii. and 
ch. xv. above referred to. 

The result, then, arrived at is briefly this. 


According to Aristotle, the characters portrayed by 7 


epic and tragic poetry have their basis in moral 
goodness ; but the coodness 1s OL the heroic order. 
__It is _quite distinct from plain, unaspiring \ virtue. 
It_has nothing i in it common or mean. “Whatever 


be the moral imperfections i in the characters, they they 


























are such as impress our imagination, and arouse 
the sense of grandeur: we are lifted _above the 
reality of daily life. Togo farther would be to part | 
company with Aristotle: he would hardly allow that 
there may be a dignity, an elevation of character, 
which saves even vice from being contemptible, 
and brings it under the higher requirements of. 
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art. Had he wished to mark the distinctively 
aesthetic quality of characters grand or elevated, 
he might have used such expressions as péya 71, 
or ovdey dadrov, or obdev dyevves mpdrrewv (ppoveir). 
The grandeur, however, which he demands is a 
moral grandeur. Greatness cannot take the place 
of goodness. Satan, though he were never ‘less. 
than archangel ruined,’ would be admitted into 
an epic poem only as one of the-rare exceptions 
already noted." 

Aristotle, in respect to the delineation of 
character, is still on the border-land between morals 
and aesthetics. Mere goodness does not satisfy 
him: something, he feels, must be infused into 
it which does not’ belong to the prosaic world. 
But what that is, he does not tell us. [He has no 
adequate perception of the wide difference that 
separates moral and poetical excellence of character] 
When he comes to define tragedy, he makes, it 
would appear, a step in advance, though at the 
cost of logical consistency. In the definition 
given in ch. vi, tragedy no longer pupetras orov- 











Saiovs but is a piwnow mpdkews orovédaias. Here 

there seems to be a transition to a different sense of 

the word orovéaios. Logically, it ought, no doubt, 

to bear the same meaning—‘ good,’ ‘noble’—as 

applied to the tragic action, that it bore in the 

previous divisions. of poetry as applied to the 
1 See p. 227, 
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persons whom tragedy represents.' But Aristotle 
imperceptibly glides into the meaning ‘serious,’ 
‘elevated,’ ‘grand,’—a meaning which the word 
readily admits of in reference to a thing, such as a 
mpaéis, though it could not be so used of a person 
without the addition of other words or of a qualify- 
ing context. This new shade of meaning, which 
enters into the definition, is required in order to 
differentiate the tragic action from the yedola 
mpakis of Comedy.’ Aristotle passes lightly from 
pipetras orovdaious to pipnots mpdfews arrovoaias, as 
if the one expression were merely the equivalent 
of the other. He can hardly have realised the 
important bearings of the change by which the 
word ozrovéaios is freed from the limited moral 
reference which attaches to it in ch. ii. If in his 
observations upon character (ra #6) in ch. xv. 
he had followed out the line of thought which the 
adjective here suggests as applied to the tragic 
action, he might have made a notable improvement 
on his aesthetic theory. In pursuance of this idea, . 
tragedy would have demanded not mere goodness 
of character (ypnord 76n), ‘but a greatness or 
elevation corresponding to the grandeur of the 
action. 

Before we dismiss the phrase pivnows orovdaiwr, 


1 Mr. R. P. Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15, argues that this 
meaning must be retained in the definition. 
2 See p. 241. 
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we may for a moment glance aside to notice 
one curious chapter in its history. The French 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
generally took oovéaio. to mean persons of high 
rank. So strange a perversion of language is hardly 
credible, and yet it admits of easy explanation. A 
Roman rule, itself founded on Greek writers sub- 
sequent to Aristotle, had prescribed that the funda- 
mental difference between tragedy.and comedy is to 
be sought in the fact, that kings and heroes are the 
actors in tragedy, ordinary citizens in comedy.’ This 
purely outward distinction won acceptance with 
many distinguished scholars.2 When the Poetics 
came to be received as the guide and canon of 
criticism in France, Aristotelian authority was 
eagerly sought for this among other literary 
traditions. With an entire disregard of linguistic 
usage, the phrase piwnows crovdaiwv was—in default 
of any other—seized on as affording the desired 
sanction. The Abbé d’Aubignac in his book La 
Pratique du Théétre, which long continued to be 
the text-book of French dramatic writers, declares 


1 The grammarian Diomedes says: ‘Tragoedia est heroicae 
fortunae in adversis comprehensio, a Theophrasto ita definita est, 
tpaywdia éotly qpwikns tTdxns Tepicragis. . . . Comoedia est 
privatae civilisque fortunae sine periculo vitae comprehensio, apud 
Graecos ita definita, kapwdia éorivy iSwrikdv mpaypdrov dxiv- 
Suvos meptoxy. . . . Comoedia a tragoedia differt, quod in tragoedia 
heroes, duces, reges, in comoedia humiles atque privatae personae,’ 

2 eg. Robortelli, Maggi, Scaliger (Spingarn, pp. 63, 69), 
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that ‘tragedy represents the life of princes,’ while 
‘comedy serves to depict the actions of the people.’? 
Dacier goes even to greater lengths in his note on 
‘pipnots orovdaiwov. ‘It is not necessary,’ he says, 
‘that the action which affords matter for an Epic 
poem be illustrious and important in itself; on 
the contrary, it may be very ordinary or common ; 
but it must be so by the quality of the persons 
who act. Thus Horace says plainly, ‘‘ Res gestae 
regumque ducumque.” Thisis so true that the most 
notable action of a citizen can never be made the 
subject of an epic poem, when the most indifferent 
one of a king or general of an army will be such, 
and always with success.’? In all this misapprehen- 
sion there is just one grain of solid fact. Aristotle 





does undoubtedly hold that the chief actors in 
tragedy ought to be ilustrious by birth and 
position. he narrow and trivial life of obscure 
persons cannot give scope for a great and significant 


Lat peer 


action, 01 one of tragic consequence. But nowhere 




















1 La Pratique du Thédtre bk. ii. ch. 10, ‘ La Tragédie représentoit 
la vie des Princes. . . . La Comédie servoit 4 dépeindre les 
actions du peuple.’ 

2 Dacier on Poet. v. 4, note 17 (Trans. London, 1705). Cf. 
note 9 on ch. xiii., ‘Tragedy, as Epic poem, does not require that 
the action which it represents should be great and important in 
itself. It is sufficient that it be tragical, the names of the persons 
are sufficient to render it magnificent; which for that very reason 
are all taken from those of the greatest fortune and reputation. 
The greatness of these eminent men renders the action great, and 
their reputation makes it credible and possible.’ 
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does he make outward rank the distinguishing _ 
feature of tragic as opposed to comic representation. 
Moral nobility is what he demands; and this—on___ 











the French stage, or at least with French critics— 
~is transformed into an inflated dignity, a courtly 
etiquette and decorum, which seemed proper to 
high rank. ‘The instance is one of many in which 
literary ¢ critics have wholly confounded the teaching 
of Aristotle. 

But to return from this digression. Aristotle, 
as our inquiry has shown, was the first who 
attempted to separate the theory of aesthetics from 
that of morals. He maintains consistently that 


parrot gS te 


the end of poetry is’ ‘a refined pleasure. © In doing 


Pen eeBt aasa oS 


so he severs himself decisively from the older and 
more purely didactic tendency of Greece. But 


























not altogether ‘cast off the earlier influence The 





Shagggian eerie FS 


aesthetic representation of character hey rk 
ethical lights, | and the different types 0 of “character 
he reduces to moral | categories. ‘Still he never allows 
the moral purpose of the poet or or the moral effects _ 
of his art to take the place of the artistic end. If_ 
the poet fails to produce the proper ‘pleasure, he fails 
in the specific function of his art. He may be good 
as a teacher, but as a poet or artist he is bad. 

Few of Aristotle’s successors sors followed out this 
way of thinking ; and the prevailing Greek tradition 
that the primary office of poetry is to convey 
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ethical teaching was carried on through the schools 
of Greek rhetoric till it was firmly established in 
the Roman world. The Aristotelian doctrine as 
it has been handed down to modern times has 
again in this instance often taken the tinge of 
Roman thought, and been made to combine in 
equal measure the wtile with the dulce. Sir 
Philip Sidney, for example, who in his Apologie 
for Poetrie repeatedly states that the end of 
poetry is ‘delightful teaching,’ or ‘to teach and 
to delight,’ has no suspicion that he is following the 
Ars Poetica of Horace rather than that of Aristotle. 
The view of Sidney was that of the Elizabethan 
age in general.’ It was a new departure when 
Dryden wrote in the spirit of Aristotle: ‘I am 
satisfied if it [verse] cause delight; for delight is 
the chief if not the only end of poesy: instruction 
can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy 
only instructs as it delights.’ 

1 This too was the prevailing view at the Renaiesance, but 
Castelvetro (1570) forms a notable exception. He goes even 
beyond Aristotle in maintaining that poetry is intended, not, only 
to please, but to please even the vulgar mob (see Spingarn, pp. 


55-56). 
2 Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poetry. 





CHAPTER VI 
THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY 


ARISTOTLE’S definition of tragedy * runs thus :— 
‘Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in 
language embellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 
parts of the play; in the form of action,’ not of 
narrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper katharsis, or purgation, of these * emotions.’ 


1 Poet. vi. 2, eorw otv tpaywdia piuyous mpd£ews orovdaias 
kat Tedeias péyeOos éexotons, Hdvopevp Ady. xXwpls Exdorw (codd. 
éxdorov) Tav eddy év Tois popiots, SpdvTwv kat ot & drayyeXias, 
8b? édéov kal PdBov Tepaivovca Tiy TOY ToLodTwY raOnpdruy 
kd Bape. 

2 On épdvruv see p. 335, note 2. 

3 rav tovotrwv has given rise to much misunderstanding. It 
is not ‘all such emotions’ or ‘these and suchlike emotions,’ but by 
a frequent and idiomatic use ‘the aforesaid emotions,’ namely, pity 
and fear. It is with these, and these only, that tragedy is concerned 
_, throughout the Poetics. There is probably, as Reinkens (p. 161) 
* gays, a delicate reason here for the preference of trav Tovotrwv over 
he demonstrative. The éAeos and Pdfos of the definition, as will 
be evident in the sequel, are the aesthetic emotions of pity and 
fear, those which are awakened by the tragic representation. Tov 
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The ‘several kinds of embellishment’ are in the 
next paragraph explained to be verse and song; 
verse without music being employed in the dia- 
logue, lyrical song in the choral parts. Tragedy is 
hereby distinguished from Nomic and Dithyrambic 
poetry, which use the combined embellishments 
throughout.’ 

From this definition it appears first, that the 
genus of tragedy is Imitation. This it has in 
common with all the fine arts. 

Next, it is differentiated from comedy as being 
a piunow mpdtews oovdaias, an imitation of an 
action that is neither yedota nor ¢gavaAn, neither 
ludicrous nor morally trivial, It is concerned-with 





_a serious end, namely evdapovia,2—that well-being 
which is the true end of life. It is a picture of 
human _destiny in_all_its significance. No one 
English word completely renders oov8aias. The 
translation ‘ noble,’ which has the merit of applying 
to the characters as well as to the action, yet 
suggests too much a purely moral quality, while 
_ at the same time it does not adequately bring out 
the implied antithesis to comedy. Grave and great 
—these are the two ideas contained in the word. 
Many of the older critics, missing the true import 








Towoltwy mraOnudrwy are the emotions of pity and fear which 
belong to real life. The use of rotrwy instead of torovrwy might 
have suggested that the feelings were identically the same. 

1 Cf. Poet. i. 10. 2 Poet. vi. 9. 
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of omovéaias, transfer the meaning which they ought 
to have found here to the later words, péyeOos ” 
éyovons, of the definition. These—as is plain from 
Aristotle’s explanation in ch. vii.—refer to the 
actual length of the poem. Addison,’ who does not 
stand alone in this view, includes under them the 
greatness or significance of the action (which is 
in fact denoted by oovédaias) and also the internal 
length or duration of the action, of which Aristotle 
here says nothing. 

Further, tragedy is differentiated in form from 
Epic poetry as being dramatic, not narrative. 

The remainder of the definition describes the 
specific effect, the proper function (eyo) of 


hatharsis, “It would be a curious us study to collect 
the many and strange translations that havé been 
given of this definition in the last three hundred 
years. Almost every word of it has been mis- 
interpreted in one way or another. But after all 
it contains only two real difficulties. The one lies 
in the clause concerning the ‘several kinds of . 
embellishment.’ Fortunately, however, Aristotle 
has interpreted this for us himself; otherwise 


it would doubtless have called forth volumes 


1 Spectator No, 267: * Aristotle by the greatness of the action 
does not only mean that it should be great in its nature but also 
in its duration, or in other words that it should have a due length 
in it, as well as what we-properly call greatness.’ 
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of criticism. The other and more fundamental 
difficulty relates to the meaning of the katharsis.’ 
Here we seek in vain for any direct aid from 
the Poetics. 

A great historic discussion has centred round 
the phrase. No passage, probably, in ancient 
literature has been so frequently handled by 
commentators, critics, and poets, by men who 
knew Greek, and by men who knew no Greek. 
A tradition almost unbroken through centuries 














found in it a reference to a moral effect which 
tragedy produces through the * purification” of the 

; - aes ARR TB SER 
passions.. What the precise effect is, and what 
FAROE TET Sd 


are the passions on which tragedy works, was very 
variously interpreted. Corneille, Racine,’ Lessing, 














1 Since the first edition of this book was published, a complete 
account of the uses of the word xé@apois has been given by 
Susemihl and Hicks (Politics of Aristotle) in a valuable note, pp. 
641-656, ‘xd@apots as an aesthetic term’ being treated pp. 650 ff. 
In a few details the explanation of the word in its reference to 
tragedy differs from what will be found in the following pages, 
but I have not seen reason to alter what had been written. 

2 Racine states his own purpose as a dramatic writer in the 
Preface to Phédre: ‘Ce que je puis assurer c'est que je n’en ai 
point fait ot la vertu soit plus mise en jour que dans celle-ci; les 
moindres fautes y sont sévérement punies: la seule pensée du crime 
y est regardée avec autant d’horreur que le crime méme; les faiblesses 
de l'amour y passent pour de vraies faiblesses. Les passions n’y 
sont présentées aux yeux que pour montrer tout le désordre dont 
elles sont cause ; et le vice y est peint partout avec des couleurs 
qui en font connaitre et hair la difformité. C'est 14 proprement le 
but que tdut homme qui travaille pour le public doit se proposer ; 
et cest ce que les premiers poetes tragiques avaient en vue sur 
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each offered different solutions, but all agreed in 
assuming the purely ethical intention of the drama. 
Goethe protested; but his own most interesting 
theory’ is for linguistic reasons quite impossible, 
nor does it accord with much else that is contained 
in the Poetics. In 1857 a pamphlet by Jacob 
Bernays” reopened the whole question, and gave 
a new direction to the argument. His main idea 
had been forestalled by Italian critics of the 
Renaissance ;? afterwards it fell into oblivion; a 
similar theory was independently struck out by 
H. Weil in 1847,* but it attracted little notice 
till Bernays set it forth in detail. 


toute chose. Leur thédtre était une école ot la vertu n’était pas 
moins bien enseignée que dans les écoles des philosophes. Aussi 
Aristote a bien voulu donner des régles du poeme dramatique ; et 
Socrate, le plus sage des philosophes, ne dédaignait pas de mettre 
la main aux tragédies d’Euripide. I] serait & souhaiter que nos 
ouvrages fussent aussi solides et aussi pleins d’utiles instructions 
que ceux de ces poétes.’ 

1 Published in Nachlese zu Aristoteles Poctik, 1826. His trans- 
lation of the definition is worth recording, if only for its errors. 
‘Die Tragédie ist die Nachahmung einer bedeutenden und abge- 
schlossenen Handlung, die eine gewisse Ausdehnung hat und in an- 
muthiger Sprache vorgetragen wird, und zwar von abgesonderten 
Gestalten, deren jede ihre eigene Rolle spielt, und nicht erzahlungs- 
weise von einem Einzelnen ; nach einem Verlauf aber von Mitleid 
und Furcht, mit Ausgleichung solcher Leidenschaften ihr Geschaft 
abschliesst.’ The ¢iSy of the definition here become the dramatic 
characters and the pdpva. are the parts they play ! 

2 Republished in 1880 in the volume Zwet Abhandlungen tiber 
die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama (Berlin). 

3 See infra, p. 247, note. 

4 In his paper at the Philological Congress of Bale, 1847, 
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Bernays, with equal learning and literary skill, 
maintained that katharsis here. is a medical meta- 
phor,” ‘ purgation,’ and denotes a pathological effect 
on | the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on 
the. body. The thought, as he interpreted it, may 
‘be expressed thus. Tragedy excites the emotions 

















of pity and fear—kindred emotions that are in the 








breasts of all men—and by the act of excitation 
affords a pleasurable relief. The feelings called 
forth by the tragic spectacle are not indeed per- 
manently removed, but are quieted for the time, so 








that the system can fall back upon its normal 
course. The stage, in fact, provides a harmless 
and pleasurable outlet for instincts which demand 
satisfaction, and which can be indulged here more 
fearlessly than in real life. 

Plato, it must be remembered, in his attack 
upon the drama had said that ‘ the natural hunger 
after sorrow and weeping’ which is kept under 





reprinted in Verhandlungen der zehnten Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen in Basel (pp. 131-141). ‘ 

1 The three chief meanings of the word, (1) the medical, (2) 
the religious or liturgical, ‘lustratio’ or ‘expiatio, and (3) the 
moral, ‘ purificatio,’ are sometimes difficult to keep apart. In Plato 
Soph. 230 the medical metaphor is prominent. Refutation 
(éAeyxos) is a mode of xdé@apors. Before knowledge can be im- 
parted internal obstacles must be removed (rd éumrodifovra éx- 
Badetv). In Crat. 405. doctors and soothsayers both use 7 
KdOapois kal of kafappot. In Phaedo 69c the medical sense of 
xéapors shades off into the religious, the transition being effected 
by the mention of xafappds, In Timaeus 89 B-c the dappa- 
keutixy) KdOapots is discussed. 
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control in our own calamities, is satisfied and 
delighted by the poets.’ ‘ Poetry feeds and waters 
the passions instead of starving them.’? Through 
its tearful moods it enfeebles the mauly temper; 
it makes anarchy in the soul by exalting the lower 
elements over the higher, and by dethroning reason 
in favour of feeling. Aristotle held that it is not 
exit kill ey 
of the soul, and that the regulated indulgence of 
the feelings serves to maintain the balance of our 
nature. Tragedy, he would say, is a vent for the 
particular emotions of pity and fear. In the first 
instance, it 18 true, its effect is not to tranquillise 
but to excite. It excites emotion, however, only 
to allay it. Pity and fear, artificially stirred, expel *) 
the latent pity and fear which we bring with us / 
from real life, or at least, such elements in them as 
are disquieting. In the pleasurable calm which 
follows when the passion is spent, an emotional 
cure has been wrought.° 




















1 Rep. x. 6064, 73 Big Karexdpevoy tote &v tals oixelats 
Evpdopais Kat merewyxds Tod Saxptoal te Kal drodtipacba 
© lad oe E a wd nn an L ¥ 
ixavas. kat dmromAncOjva, pice. dv TowotTov oiov Totrwr 
érOupeiy, Tor éotl rotTo 71> trd TOV momTav myrddpevov 
kal xalpov. Cf 6068, AoyiferOar ydp, ofpas, ddiyous tict 
peteotiv, Ste drohatvew dvayKn ard Tav a&AoTpiwv eis TH Oikeia. 

ca a > > f. s * XN 2 A > es s a 
Opépavra yap év éxeivors ioxupdv 7d éAcewdy od fgdioy ev Tois 
abrov méfeot karéyeuv, 

2 Rep. x. 606 D, Tpéper yap Tadra dpSovra, Séov avyxpeiv. 

3 Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) thinks it unimportant whether the 
medical or the religious use of the katharsis is primarily intended, 
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It is worth noting, as has been pointed out by 
Bernays, and before him by Twining, that Milton 
had already apprehended something of the true 
import of Aristotle’s words. In adopting the 
pathological theory of the effect of tragedy he 
was, as has been more recently shown, following 
in the wake of Italian criticism... In his preface 
to Samson Agonistes he writes : 

‘Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath 
been ever held the gravest, moralest, and most 
profitable of all other poems; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, 
or terrour, to purge the mind of those and such- 
like passions; that is to temper or reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passions well imitated. 
as in either case the word bears a sense far removed from the 
original metaphor. But the distinctive method of relief is different 
in the two cases. The medical katharsis implies relief following 
upon previous excitation. There is first a rapayy or Kivyoes, then 
kdOapois or exxpiots. This is of vital moment for the argument. 
If we lose sight of the metaphor, the significance of the process 
is missed. 

1 Mr. Spingarn in his interesting volume already mentioned, 
Literary Oriticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1899), quotes from 
Minturno, L’ Arte Poetica, p. 77 (Venice, 1564), the following 
passage: ‘As a physician eradicates, by means of poisonous 
medicine, the perfervid poison of disease which affects the body, 
so tragedy purges the mind of its impetuous perturbations by the 
force of these emotions beautifully expressed in verse.’ See also 
an article by Professor Bywater in Journal of Philology, xxvii. 54 
(1900), with quotations from Scaino’s Italian paraphrase of Aristotle’ 
Politics (Rome, 1578). 
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Nor is Nature herself wanting in her own effects 
to make good his assertion, for so, in physick, 
things of melancholick hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.’ In other words tragedy 
is a form of homoeopathic treatment, curing 
emotion by means of an emotion like in kind, 
but not identical.’ 

Aristotle, it would seem, was led to this re- 
markable theory by observing the effect of certain 
melodies upon a form of religious ecstasy, or, as the 
Greeks said, ‘enthusiasm,’ such as is rarely seen 
in this country, and whose proper lome is in the 
East. The’persons subject to such transports were 
regarded as men possessed by a god, and were taken 
under the care of the priesthood. The treatment 
prescribed for them was so far homoeopathic in 
character, that it consisted in applying movement 
to cure movement, in soothing the internal trouble 
of the mind by a wild and restless music. The 
passage in the Polztics? in which Aristotle de- 


1 Cf. the closing lines of Samson Agonistes: 
His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent, 

2 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1841 b 32—1342 a 15. For évOovcua- 
opéds as a morbid state to-be cured by music see Aristides’ Quin- 
tilianus (circa 100 4.D.) repli povouxjs ii, p. 157, quoted and 
explained in Déring p. 332, cf. p. 261. There the healing process 
is denoted by katagréAAco Oat, daoperAlirrer Oat, éxxaalperOar 
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scribes the operation of these tumultuous melodies 
is the key to the meaning of katharsis in the 
Poetics. Such music is expressly distinguished 
by Aristotle from the music which has a moral 
effect or educational value (aidetas &verev), It 
differs, again, from those forms of music whose 
end is either relaxation (mpds dvdmavow) or the 
higher aesthetic enjoyment (apés Siayory}y).) Ith 
object is katharsis. It is a physical stimulus. 
which provides an outlet for religious fervour. 
Patients, who have been subjected to this 
process, ‘fall back,’ to quote Aristotle’s phrase, 
‘into their normal state, as if they had under- 
gone a medical or purgative treatment.’? The 
emotional result is a ‘ harmless joy.’ ® 


The music employed is called a pipyois tis (i.e. of the enthusiasm), 
which shows that the musical xéOapous is a kind of homoeopathic 
cure. 

1 Susemihl (Pol. Susemihl and Hicks pp. 638 ff.) maintains 
that «d@apors is not a distinct end of music, but a means either to 
Siaywyy or dydravois, and would alter the text of 1841 b 40 
accordingly, I hold with Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) that a comparison of 
the two passages Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1839 b 11, and 7. 1341 b 36 leads 
to the conclusion that Aristotle recognises four different uses of music, 

2 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1342 a 10, xadurrapévovs dorep iarpelas 
tvxévTas Kat kabdpoews. The doep marks the introduction of 
the metaphor: iarpefa is explained by the more specific term 
KdOapots. KabiocracGas is also a verb. prop. in medicine, either of 
the patient relapsing into his natural state or of the disease settling 
down (cf. Déring p. 328). In the same passage of the Politics 
1342 a 14 the medical metaphor is kept up in xoviferOa 
(‘obtain relief’) pel” Hdovis. 

8 Pol. v. (viii) 7, 1842 a 15, Spotws 8& Kal Ta pédy Ta 
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The homoeopathic cure of morbid ‘ enthusiasm’ 
by means of music, was, it may be incidentally 
observed, known also to Plato.’ In a passage of 
the Laws,? where he is laying down rules for the 
management of infants, his advice is that infants 
should be kept in perpetual motion, and live as if 
they were always tossing at sea. He proceeds to 
compare the principle on which religious ecstasy 
is cured by a strain of impassioned music with the 
method of nurses, who lull their babies to sleep 
not by silence but by singing, not by holding them 
quiet but by rocking them in their arms. Fear, 
he thinks, is in each case the emotion that has to 
be subdued,—a fear caused by something that has 
gone wrong within. In each case the method of 
cure is the same; an external agitation (x«ivyous) 
is employed to calm and counteract an internal. 
KaBaptixd mapéxes xapav dBdaBy tois dvOpdrors, Susemihl 
here accepts Sauppe’s emendation wpaxtixad for kaSapriKa (see note 
ad loc.). But the text may well stand if we regard 1342 a 11-15 
(raird 8%) rotro . . . Kovdifer Oa ped” ASovijs) as parenthetic, and 
as alluding not to the musical xdBapots but to the xé0apors of EAeos 
and ¢6fos in tragedy. Then the words éuotws 8 Kal 7a pédy Ta 
«af, mark the return to the musical xé@apors. (Newman, Pol. 
vol. iii. 567, retains xa@aprixé, making the sense, ‘cathartic 
melodies as distinguished from the sacred melodies,’) For the phrase 
aBXafjs 4Sov7 see supra, p. 205, and Nic, Eth. vii. 14. 1154 b 4. 

1 In Rep. viii. 560 D certain religious rites (probably musical) 
produce an effect on the soul analogous to that of kathartic 
medicine on the body: tovrwv S€ yé mov Kevioavtes Kal 
KaOjpavtes THv Tot Karexopéevou te bm” abrGy Kal TeAovpévou 
Pox peydAouws rérere «7. A. 

2 Laws vii. 790-1. 
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But Plato recognised the principle only as it 
applied to music and the useful. art of nursing. 
Aristotle, with his generalising faculty and his 
love of discovering unity in different domains of 
life, extended the principle to tragedy and hints 
at even a wider application of it. In the Politics, 
after explaining the action of the musical katharsis, 
he adds that ‘those who are liable to pity and fear, 
and, in general, persons of emotional temperament 
pass through a like experience; ... they all 
undergo a katharsis of some kind and feel a 
pleasurable relief.’ * 

The whole passage of the Politics here referred 
to is introduced by certain important prefatory 
words: ‘What we mean by katharsis we will now 
state in general terms (daAds) ; hereafter we will 
explain it more clearly (épodpev cadpéorepov) in our 
treatise on Poetry.’’ But in the Poetics, as we 
have it, the much desired explanation is wanting ; 


1 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1342 a 11, tabrd 8) TotrTo dvayxatov 
mdoyev Kat Tovs éEAeHpovas Kat Tors PoByTiKots Kat Tors dus 
maQytixous,... Kal rao. yiyverOai Two, KéOaprw Kat Kovpife- 
Oat peO? HSovfs. Here Tuva xd@apow implies that the katharsis 
in all cases is not precisely of the same kind. Hence we see 
the force of the article in the definition of tragedy, ryv Tov 
rowovTwv raOnpdtwv KdOapowv, the specific katharsis, that which 
is appropriate to these emotions. Nothing but a very dubious 
interpretation of Poetics xxvi. 7 supports the assumption of many 
commentators that epic poetry excites precisely the same emotions 
as tragedy. , 

2 Pol, v. (viii.) 7.1341 b 39, 
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there appears to be a gap in the text at this most 
critical point. We are therefore driven back upon 
the Politics itself as our primary authority. The 
tone of the passage and particular expressions show 
two things plainly—first, that there the term is 
consciously metaphorical ; secondly, that though its 
technical use in medicine was familiar, the meta- 
phorical application of it was novel and needed 
elucidation. Moreover, in the words last quoted, 
—‘all undergo a katharsis of some kind,’—it is 
pretty plainly implied that the katharsis of pity 
and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but not identical 








with, the katharsis of ‘ enthusiasm.’ 

Now, Bernays transferred the katharsis of the 
Politics almost without modification of meaning to 
the definition of tragedy. He limited its reference 
to the simple idea of an emotional relief, a pleasur- 
able vent for overcharged feeling.! This idea, no 
doubt, almost exhausts the meaning of the phrase 
as it is used in the Politics. It also expresses, as 





1 Keble’s theory of poetry—of the ‘vis medica poeticae, as he 
calls it—may well be compared. It is expounded in his Praelec- 
tiones Academicae, and also in a review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
which has been republished in Keble’s Occasional Papers and 
Reviews. The ‘most important pages of the review are quoted in 
Prickard (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry), pp. 102 sqq. Dr. Lock 
(Biography of Keble) sums up the theory thus: ‘ Poetry is essentially 
for him a relief to the poet, a relief for overcharged emotion. It is 
the utterance of feelings which struggle for expression, but which 
are too deep for perfect expression at all, much more for expression 
in the language of daily life’ Having pointed out that Keble’s 
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has been above explained, one important aspect of 
the tragic katharsis. But the word, as taken up 
by Aristotle into his terminology of art, has prob- 
ably a further meaning. It_expresses not only a 
fact of psychology or of pathology, but a principle 
of art. The original metaphor is in itself a guide 
to the full aesthetic significance of the term. In ° 
the medical language of the school of Hippocrates 
it strictly denotes the removal of a painful or dis- 
turbing element from the organism, and hence the ; 
purifying of what remains, by the elimination of ) 
alien matter! Applying this to tragedy we observe 














theory rests mainly on the Poetics he adds: ‘But Aristotle writes 
as a critic and is thinking of the effect upon the readers ; Keble, as 
a poet, dwells primarily on the effect upon the poet, and secondarily 
on that upon the readers,’ 

1 xévwors in the Hippocratic writings denotes the entire removal 
of healthy but surplus humours (rév oixeiwy érav trepBdéddy TO 
wAnOe) ; KaGapors the removal of 4 Avrotvra and the like,—‘ of 
qualitatively alien matter’ (rdv dAAoTpiwv ard roudTyTa, Galen). 
Thus Galen xvi. 105, xévwous Stav daravres of xupol spotinws 
kevovTat, KaOapors 8 drav of poxOnpot Kara modrTyTa: xvi. 106, 
gore pev obv } Kd@apois TOV AvrotyTwv Kata ToidTyTA Kévwots : 
ef. [Plat] “Opot 415, xd@apors daréxpurts xeipdvuv dd Bed- 
tivev. Plato was familiar with this idea. In Soph. 226d, 
kaOappds is the proper name for ‘separation’ of a certain kind,— 
THs Katademotoys pey Td Bédriov Staxpicews, 7d 8€ xetpov 
droBadAotons. Cf. Rep. viii. 567 c (of tyrants who make a purge 
of all the best elements in the state), xaddv ye, py, kaBappdr. 
Nai, jv 8’ éyd, rov évavriov } of iarpot ra cwpara: of pev yap 7d 
xelpurrov datpotvres Acirovar 7d Bédturtov, 6 5é ToWvavriov. 

xaOaipe admits of a double construction. It takes— 

(i) An accusative of the disturbing element which is expelled 

or purged away: eg, Td mepittwya, Ta Avrobvyra, Ta 
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that the feelings of pity and fear in real life contain 





a morbid and disturbing element. In the process 
of tragic excitation they find relief, and the morbid 
element is thrown off. As the tragic action pro- 














_-gresses, when the tumult of the mind, first roused, 
has afterwards subsided, forms of emotion 
are found to have been transmuted into higher and 





‘more refined forms. The painful element in the 
pity and fear of reality is purged away; the 
emotions themselves are purged. The curative 
and tranquillising influence that tragedy exercises 
follows as an immediate accompaniment of the 
transformation of feeling. Tragedy, then, does 








dAérpia. The idea here uppermost is the negative one 
of removing a foreign substance. 

(ii.) An accusative of the object which is purged by this process 
of removal: e.g. rov dvOpwrov, 7d copa, THY PuxHv, To 
wa0jpata. The idea here uppermost is the positive one 
of purifying and clarifying the organism, organ, or portion 
of the system from which the morbid matter is expelled. 

Corresponding to this two-fold use of the accusative with the 

verb we have a twofold use of the genitive with the noun 
KdBapots :— 

(i) KdOapors Tay Avrodvrwv, ToD TepiTTwparos, TGV dAXOTpLov 
and the like. To this class belongs the expression in Plato 
Phaedo 690, kdOapois Tov ToLovTwy mdvTwV (sc. TOV 
n5ovav), ‘the purging away of these pleasures,’ the pleasures 
being regarded as not merely containing a morbid element, 
but as being in themselves morbid; cf. Plut. De Inim. 
Util, 10. 91%, trav rafdv tovtwy movovpevos eis TOUS 
€xOpors droxabdpoes, ‘expending (or discharging) these 
feelings upon his enemies’ (in order to rid himself from 
them). 

(ii.) KéOapors (‘ purgation of) rod dvOpdrov, Tob cduatos, TaV 
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more than effect the homoeopathic cure of certain 

passions. Its function on this view is not_merely. 

to provide an outlet for pity and fear, - 

vide for them] a distinctively aesthetic satisfacti 

to purify and clarify them by passing them throu yg | 
the medium of art. 

_ But what is the nature of this clarifying process ? 
Here we have no direct reply from Aristotle. He 
has, however, left us some few hints, some materials, 
out of which we may perhaps reconstruct the out- 
lines of his thought. 

The idea of katharsis implies, as we have seen, 
the expulsion of a, paint rn 
—ra Avrowvta. Now pity and fear in their relation 
to real life are by Aristotle reckoned among ra 
Avrotvta. ach of them is, according to the 




















mwa0npdrwv, where the genitive expresses the person or 
thing on which the xa@apors takes effect. 

In the definition of tragedy the genitive seems to fall under (ii.). 
The xdOapots Tov rowtrTwv raPnudrov is ‘the purgation or purifi- 
cation of the pity and fear’ of real life by the expulsion of the 
morbid element. This element is—it is argued above—a certain 
pain or Avy, which again arises from the selfishness which clings 
to these emotions in actual life. 

The interpretation of Bernays, ‘the alleviating discharge of these 
emotions,’ implies that the genitive falls under (i.). According to 
this interpretation the cure is effected by the total expulsion of the 
emotions, instead of by their clarification. 

The double meaning of the accusative with xaGaipew is already 
foreshadowed in Homer, who employs a double accusative, of the 
thing and of the person: Iliad xvi. 667— 

ei 8 dye viv, pire BoiPe, ceAawedis aiya xdOnpov 
€\Gdv éx PeAéwv Lapryddva. 
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definition in the Rhetoric, a form of pain (Avy tis). 
Fear Aristotle defines to be ‘a species of pain or 
disturbance arising from an impression of apne 
evil which is destructive or painful in its nature.’ 

“Moreover, the evil is near not remote, and the- 


persons threatened are ourselves. Similarly, pity 
is ‘a sort of pain at an evident evil of a destructive 




















or painful kind in the case of somebody who does 
not deserve it, the evil being one which we might 
expect to happen to ourselves or to some of our 














friends, and this at a time when it is seen to 





be near at hand,’ Pity, | however, .turns_into 
fear where the “object is so_nearly related to 
us that the suffering seems to be our own.® 
Thus pit pity a and fear in Aristotle oe 
correlated feelings. We pity others where under 
like circumstances we should fear for ourselves.‘ 








1 Welldon’s Trans. of Rhet. ii. 5. 1382 a 21, éorw 8 dd Pos 
Abr Tis 4 Tapaxy éx pavragias wédAovTos Kaxod POapriKod 
q Avanpod. 

2 Ib, ii, 8, 1385 b 13, éoTw x) Aeos Adan tus emt Pawvopevy 
Kax@ POapric@ Kal Avnpy Tod dvakiov Tvyydveuw, 6 Kav adros 
mpovdoxioeev ay rabeiy } TOY adrod Tivd, Kal TodTO érav rAnolov 
gaivyra. Cf. 1386 a 28, érel S eyyts pawdpeva ra rd On édeewwd 
éoriv, Ta SE prprorrdy eros yevdpeva 7) eodpeva obre édmifovres 
obre pera pense 9 Srus odk eAcodoty 7} OdX Spots, K.7.A. Stress 
is laid on’ the object of pity being dvdg£wos, eg. in 13886 b 5-16, 
Poet. xiii, 2 (infra, p. 259, note). 

3 Ib, ii, 8. 1386 a 17, éAeodor S8 Tots Te yvwpipous, ay pi). 
opddpa eyyds Gow -oixedryte- wept Se todrovs domep rept abrods 
péAdovras éxovery. 

* Ib. ii, 8. 1386 a 27, doa ef’ atrav doBotvrar, tatra én 
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Those who are incapable of feng are incapable also 
of pity.’ 

Thus in psychological analysis fear is the primary 
emotion from which pity derives its meaning. Its 
basis is a self-regarding instinct; it springs from 
the feeling that a similar suffering may happen to 
ourselves. It has in it a latent and potential fear. 
But it is a wrong inference to say, as Lessing 
does,’ that fear is always an ingredient in pity,— 
that we fear for ourselves whenever we feel pity 
for another. The Aristotelian idea simply is 
that we would fear for ourselves if we were 
in the position of him who is the object of 
our pity. The possible fear may never become 
actual, but the strength of the pity is not thereby 
impaired. Still the tacit reference to self makes 
pity, as generally described in the Lhetorie, 
sensibly different from the pure instinct of 
compassion, the unselfish sympathy with others’ 


dAdwv yryvdpeve. éAcotow. ii. 5. 1882 b 26, ws 8 darAdis elreiv, 
poPepd éorw dca ef érépwv yryvopeva } pédAXdovTa éAceuvd 
éoru. 

1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1885 b 19, 8d odre of mavreAds ee 
éXcotow* ovdev yap av ett wadeiv olovra, memovOact yap: 
obre of trepevdatpovelv oldpevor, GAN bBpifovow. Cf. ii, 5. 
1383 a 9. 

2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans, (Bohn) pp. 409, 415, 436. The 
‘view that the mention of fear in the definition is superfluous, fear 
being implicit in pity, is strangely inconsistent with the position 
he takes up against Corneille, that pity and fear are the tragic 
emotions, pity alone being insufficient. 

iS) 
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distress, which most modern writers understand by 
pity.’ 

The conditions of dramatic representation, and 
above all the combined appeal which tragedy 
makes to both feelings, will considerably modify 
the emotions as they are known in actual reality. 
Pity in itself undergoes no essential change. It 
has still for its object the misfortunes of ‘one 
who is undeserving’ (6 dvd£sos); which phrase, as 
interpreted by Aristotle (Poet. ch. xiii.), means 
not a wholly innocent sufferer, but rather a man 
who meets with sufferings beyond his deserts. 
The emotion of fear is profoundly altered when it 
is transferred from the real to the imaginative 
world. It is no longer the direct apprehension of 
misfortune impending over our own life. It is 


not caused by the actual approach of danger. Tt 


1 Cf. Mendelssohn, ‘Pity is a complex emotion composed 
of love for an object and displeasure caused’ by its misery, 
Schopenhauer held pity to be at the root of all true morality. 
Aristotle himself in the Rhetoric marks a distinction between the 
disinterested and generous éAeos of the young and the self-, 
regarding éAeos of the old: ii. 12. 1389 b 8, the young are 
éXentixot Sid Td mdvtas xpyotots Kal BeAriovs brokapBavew 

.. dete dvdfia mdcxev trokapBdvovew atrovs. ii, 13. 
1390 a 19, édXentixol dé Kab of yépovrés ciow, GAN od Sid tadrd 
roils véowss of yey yap dia ptrAavOpwriay, of S¢ & doOéverav- 
mavra yap oloyras éyyds elvat abrois waGeiv, For a similar dis- 
interested compassion compare the striking lines of Euripides, 
Electra 294—-5:— . 
, é&veots 8 ofkros dpabia pev oddapod 
copoion 8 dvdpav. 
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is the sympathetic shudder we feel for a hero whose 
character in its essentials resembles our own.2 


1 Poet. xiii. 2, . . . obre eXeov odre PoBov, 6 pév yap meph Tov 
dvdgidv err Surtuxoivra, 6 82 rept tov Spouov, gros pav meph 
tov dvd£iov, pdBos S& wept tov duotov. I now take this passage 
in its obvious grammatical sense, ‘we feel pity for tov dvdf.ov 
(cf. quotations from Rhetoric, p. 256 note 2); we feel fear for Tov 
Spotov, At different moments of a play pity or fear will be upper- 
most according ‘as the course of the action brings home to us more 
vividly the undeserved nature of the suffering or the moral 
resemblance between ourselves and the hero. 

Thus the AdGos of tragedy is not, like the ¢dfos of the Rhetoric 
and of real life, a fear for ourselves. But the fact that fear is 
inspired by the sufferings of 6 éyovos indicates that even tragic fear 
is in the last analysis traced back psychologically to a self-regarding 
instinct. The awakening of fear as distinct from mere pity depends 
on the ef¥se identification of the hero and ourselves. 

In Ed. 2 I inclined to the view that the @dfos of tragedy, like 


the ¢d@os of real life, is primarily fear for ourselves. On, that, 


assumption zrep? must bear a different sense in the two clauses: ‘ we 
feel pity for rdv dvd£vov: we feel fear in connexion with tov Suovoy,’ 
ie. his sufferings awaken a fear for ourselves who share his humanity. 
The change of meaning is undeniably harsh, though certain con- 
siderations were offered which mitigate the difficulty. 

Some distinguished scholars have explained the difference be- 
tween tragic fear and pity otherwise. Tragic fear, they maintain, 
is the fear felt for the hero while the misfortune is still impending ; 


pity, on the other hand, is awakened by events in the present or. 


the past. The reasons against reducing the difference merely to 
one of time are :— 

(1) Fear in Aristotle is not distinguished from pity by a 
reference to future time. In Rhet, ii. 5. 1882 b 26, quoted p. 256 
note 4, wéAAovra, shows that we may pity a man for what is about 
to happen. Cf. also Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 34, 7 ds péAdov 7 ds 
yeyovds. 

(2) If pity and fear in tragedy are only two sides of the same 
feeling, why distinguish them as sharply as is done in Poet. xi. 4 
(i EXeov 7} PdBov): xiv. 3 (rota oby Sew 7 rota oixtpa paiveras ;)? 


ie 
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The tragic sufferer is a man like ourselves 





(8uovos);' and on this inner likeness the effect of 





tragedy, as described in the Poetics, mainly hinges.’’; 





Without it our complete sympathy would not be 
enlisted. The resemblance on which Aristotle insists 
_is one of moral character. His hero (Poet. ch. xiii) is 
not a man of flawless perfection, nor yet one of con- 
summate villainy ; by which we must not understand 
that he has merely average or mediocre qualities. 
He rises, indeed, above the common level in moral 
elevation and dignity, but he is not free from 


frailties and imperfections.” His must bea rich 
and full humanity, composed of elements, which 


other men possess, but blended. more harmoniously 
or of more potent quality. So much human 
nature must there be in him that we are able in 


And why again insist, as Aristotle does, on the combined effect? 
In any play with a tragic ending, in which the incidents work up 
towards a catastrophe, pity at the event implies, on this theory, a 
preceding fear : the separate mention of fear might be dispensed with, 

(3) Pity, says Aristotle, is wept rdv dvdgiov, fear aept tov 
duotov. But why should the mere distinction of time make a 
distinction of character necessary? Why, that is, must the hero 
be dvdfvos if we are to feel for him in present misfortune, but 
Syovos if we are to feel for him under impending calamity ? 

1 In Poet. xiii. 2 (see last note) dBos is rept Tdv dpotov, while 
€Xcos is wept tov dvdgvov. In Rhet, ii. 8. 1386 a 24, rods dpolous 
€Xcobowy Kata HAtklay, Kata 7Oy, Kara eLers, KaTa déidparta, Kad 
yévn, the reason being added that such similarity of conditions 
suggests fear for ourselves. It may be noted that the ‘likeness’ of 
the Rhetoric includes various external forms of resemblance which 
are outside the scope of Poet. xiii. 

2 See infra, ch. viii. 
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es 
some sense to identify ourselves with itn, to make 
his misfortunes our own. At the same time he is 








raised above us in external dignity and _ station, 





He is a prince or famous man who falls from a 





height of greatness. Apart from the impressive 
effect. of the contrast so presented, there is a gain 








in the hero being placed at an ideal distance from 
the _spéctator. We are not confronted with out- 
ward conditions of life too like our own. The 
pressure of immediate reality is removed; we are 








not painfully reminded of the cares of our own. 


Bi» 





material existence. We have here part of the 
refining process which the tragic emotions under- 
go within the region of art. They are disengaged 
from the petty interests of self, and are on the 
way to being universalised. 

‘The tragic fear, though modified in passing 
under the conditions of art, is not any languid 











emotion, It differs, indeed, from the crushing 
apprehension of personal disaster. In reading or 
witnessing the Oedipus Tyrannus we are not 
possessed with a fear that we may be placed in 
circumstances similar to those of Oedipus, or be 
overtaken by the same calamities." Yet a thrill 
runs through us, a shudder of horror or of vague 





1 Corncille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) argues from the 
absence of any such dread that the Oedipus Tyrannus excites pity 
only, and not fear. But if fear is rightly understood, it is par 
excellence a tragedy of fear. 
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foreboding. The feeling is immediate and un- 
reflective. The tension of mind, the agonised 
expectation with which we await the impendin 

catastrophe, springs from our sympathy with the 
hero in whose existence we have for the time 
merged our own.? The events as they pass before 
us seem almost as if we were directly concerned, 
We are brought into a mood in which we feel that 
we too are liable to suffering? Yet the object of 
dread is not a definite evil threatening us at close 
quarters. In the spectacle of another’s errors or 
misfortunes, in the shocks and blows of circum- 
stance, we read the ‘doubtful doom of human 
kind.’ The vividness with which the imagination 
pictures unrealised calamity produces the same 
intensity of impression as if the danger were at 
hand. The true tragic fear becomes an almost 





- 1 Poet. xiv, 1, Se? yap Kal dvev rod épav otrw cvvertavar Tov 
pO0ov, date Tov dkovovTa TA TpdypaTa yuvdpeva, Kal ppirrew 
kat édeciv ek t&v ocupBaivovtwy" dep ay wdfo. Tis dxovwv Tdy 
rou Oidirov piOov. Of. Plat. Rep. iii, 387, doa . . . ppirrew 
87) moret . . . Tovs dxovovras (of epic stories). 

2 Cf. Plat. Rep. x. 605, évddvres Fuas adrods erducfa Evp- 

a 
TOC XOVTES. 

3 Cf. Rhet. ii. 5. 1383 a 8, dare Sef tovovTous tapackevdfev, 
érav 7 BéAriov 7d oBeicOat adtrots, drt ToLodTo’ cicww obor 
mabey Kat yap ddAot peilous crafov. 

# This fact as the result of scenic representation is noted by 
Aristotle with regard to @Aeos, Rhet. ii, 8. 1386 a 31, dvdy Kn 
robs Tvvarepyafomevous oyHpact Kat hwvais kal éoOjor (aicOjoe 
A‘) kat 6Aws év tmoxpices eAcetvorépous civass eyyts ‘yap 
rowtor gaiverOat 7d Kakdv mpd suudtwv oiodvtes, ws 
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impersonal emotion, attaching itself not so much to 





this or that particular incident, as to the general 
course of the action which is for us an image 








of human destiny. We are thrilled with awe 
at the greatness of the issues thus unfolded, and 





with the moral inevitableness of the result. In this 


sense of (awe) the emotions of fear and pity are 





blended, 

“We can now see that the essential tragic effect 
depends on maintaining the intimate alliance be- 
tween pity and fear. According to Aristotle, not 
pity alone should be evoked by tragedy, as many 
moderns have held ;! not pity or fear, for which 
Corneille argued ;? not pity and ‘admiration,’ which 
is the modification under which the Aristotelian 


pédAov } ds yeyovds. (For robs cvvar. oxip. cf. Poet. xvii. 1.) 
It may be remarked that there is no allusion in the Rhetoric to 
$68os as awakened in the drama. 

leg. Schiller in his essay On Tragic Art. Elsewhere in his 
letters and other writings he sometimes speaks of fear as well as 
pity; but his fear is not the Aristotelian fear; it is merely the 
apprehension felt while the terrible event is still in the future, a 
fear which becomes pity after the event. 

In ancient tragedy fear was a powerful and necessary factor. 
In modern tragedy—-with the exception of Shakespeare—pity 
predominates ‘over fear. In the eighteenth century fear was 
almost entirely eliminated. ' 

2 Comeille, Discours ii. De la Tragédie, He thinks he is 
supported by Aristotle in this view. ‘II suffit selon lui (Aristote) 
de Pun des deux pour faire cette purgation, avec cette difference 
toutefois, que la pitié n’y peut arriver sans la crainte, et que la 
crainte peut y parvenir sans la pitié.’ But, as has been already 
shown, there may be pity without fear in the Aristotelian sense. 


o 
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phrase finds currency in the Elizabethan writers.’ 
The requirement of Aristotle is pity and fear.” He 
would no doubt allow that in some tragedies the 
primary and predominant impression is fear, in 
others pity. He would probably go farther and say 
that an inferior tragedy may excite one only of the 
two emotions generally called tragic.? But the full 
tragic effect requires the union of the two, nor can 


1 eg. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The high and 
excellent Tragedy . . . that with stirring the affects of admiration 
and commiseration teacheth the uncertainty of the world... / 

2 The twofold emotion is recognised in Plato, Phaedr. 268 c, 
ci 8 «i LopoxAc ad mporeAOav Kat Edpiridy tis éyou, ds 
ertorarat mept opiKpov mpay patos pyres To ppeAKELS qouetv kat 
mept peyddov mdvy opixpds, drav te BovAntar oixtpds, Kal 
tovvavriov ad oBepas Kal dmeAntixds «7.4. Ton 5358, 
KabopG yap éxdarore abrovs dvwHev dard Tod Byparos KAalovrds 
te kal Sewov éuBrerovras xal cvvOapBoivras Tots Acyopevors, 
In Rep. iii. 387 B—-D, pity and fear are both mentioned among the 
effects produced by ‘Homer and the other poets,’ pity being caused 
by sympathy with others who experience 7a @ofsepd. In Rep. x. 
605 p-606B pity alone is specified as awakened by ‘Homer or 
one of the tragedians.’ 

8 In the passages where ‘pity or fear’ occurs instead of 
‘pity and fear’ the disjunctive particle retains its proper force, 
In Poet, xi. 4 the reference is to the effect of a special kind of 
dvayvapirts combined with mepiréreca rather than to the total 
impression of the tragedy: 7. yap towaitn dvayvdpiis Kal 
mepumérera, 4 éeov eer  PdBov, olwv mpdgewy 7) tpayodia 
piunors tréxectar, Again in xiii, 2 we read, od yap oPepdv 
088 édeevdv Totro: ovre yap PiAdvOpwrov ore éheewvdv ovteE 
poBepsy éotu: ovre EXeov ore PdBov (Exou dv): ovre éAcexvdv 
ovte poBepsy cota Td cvpBaivov: i.e. none of the plots here 
referred to has a single element of tragedy, much less can the full 
tragic effect be thus produced. 
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the distinctive function of tragedy as katharsis 
be discharged otherwise. 

In the phrase of the anonymous fragment, ‘On 
Comedy,’* which appears to contain some genuine 
Aristotelian tradition, ‘ tragedy seeks to blend fear 

with. pity in due proportion’ (x tpayodia oupperplav 
Gére éyew rod«péBov), Pity, as Bernays explains, 
through its kinship with fear, is preserved from 
eccentricity and sentimentalism. Fear, through 
its alliance with pity, is divested of a narrow 
selfishness, of the vulgar terror which is inspired 
by personal danger.’ A_ self-absorbed anxiety or , 
alarm makes us incapable of sympathy with others. | 
In this sense ‘fear casts out pity.’* Tragic fear, 
though it may send an inward shudder through 
the blood, does not paralyse the mind or stun the 











1 Printed by Vahlen and Susemihl at the end of their editions 
of the Poetics, and commented on in detail by Bernays, pp. 142 sqq. 

2 Voltaire quotes with approval the observation of Saint- 
Evremont that in French tragedy tenderness takes the place of 
pity and surprise the place of fear. ‘It cannot be denied,’ he says, 
*that Saint-Evremont has put his finger on the secret sore of the 
French theatre.’ The idea of fear, again, was frequently that of 
mere terror, Thus in France in the seventeenth century the con- 
ception of the tragic had come to be the union of the sentimental 
and the horrible. 

3 Rhet. ii, 8. 13886 a 21, 7d yap Seevdy erepov Tod eAcewod Kat 
éxkpovorixoy Tov éAgov, added as a comment on the story told in 
Herod. iii, 14. Cf. ii. 8.1885 b 33, od yap éAcovow of éxrerAny- 
pévor 814, 76 efvas mpos TQ aixely wae, King Lear, Act v. Sc. 3, 
‘This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, | Touches 
us not with pity.’ 
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sense,.as does the direct vision of some impending 
calamity. And the reason is that this fear, unlike 


the fear of common reality, is based on an imagin- 
_ ative union with another’s life. The spectator is 





“lifted out of himself. He becomes one with the 








‘tragic sufferer, and through him with humanity at 
large, One effect of the drama, said Plato, is that 
through it a man becomes many, instead of one; 





it makes him lose his proper ‘personality in a 
pantomimic instinct, and so prove false to him- 
self. Aristotle might reply: True; he passes 
out of himself, but it is through the enlarging 





power of sympathy. He forgets his own petty 
sufferings. He quits the narrow sphere of the 








individual. He identifies himself with the fate of 
mankind. | 
We are here brought back to Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry as a representation of the universal. t 
Tragedy exemplifies with concentrated power this 
highest function of the poetic art. The characters 
it depicts, the actions and fortunes of the persons 
with whom it acquaints us, possess a typical 
and universal value. The artistic unity of plot, 
binding together the several parts of the play in 
close inward coherence, reveals the law of human 
destiny, the causes and effects of suffering, The 
incidents which thrill us are intensified in their 
effect, when to the shock of surprise is added the 
discovery that each thing as it has happened could 
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not be otherwise; it stands in organic relation to 
what has gone before. There is a combination of 


the inevitable and the unexpected.1 Pity and fear 
awakened in connexion with these larger aspects 





of human suffering, and kept in close alliance with 





one another, bécome universalised emotions. What 
is purely personal and self-regarding drops away. 
The spectator who is brought face to face with 
grander sufferings than his own experiences a 
sympathetic ecstasy, or lifting out of himself. It 
is precisely in this transport of feeling, which - 
carries a man beyond his individual self, that the 











distinctive tragic pleasure resides. Pity and fear 
are purged of the impure element which clings to 
them in life. In the glow of tragic excitement 
these feelings are so transformed that the net 
result is a noble emotional satisfaction. 

The katharsis, viewed as a refining process, 
may have primarily implied no more to Aristotle 
than the expulsion of the disturbing element, 
namely, the pain,’ which enters into pity and fear 
when aroused by real objects. The mere fact of 

such an expulsion would have supplied him with 





1 Poet. ix. 11, where the point lies in the union of mapa rv 
Sdéav with 7 dAANAG. 

2 Cf. Plut. Symp. Qu. iii. 8 (in reference to the musical katharsis), 
worep 7) Opnvwdia Kal 6 érurpSeros addds év dpxy TaOos Kuve? Kat 
Sdxpvov éxBdAXe, rpodywv Sé tiv Puxny eis ofkrov obTwW Kata 
puxpdy é£atpei Kat dvadioKxes 73 AvTyTLKOY—aA passage 
which is also instructive as to the kathartic method generally. 
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a point of argument against Plato, in addition to 
the main line of reply above indicated.1 In the 
Philebus Plato had described the mixed (puyOetcar) 
or impure (d«d@aprot) pleasures as those which 
have in them an alloy of pain; and the pleasure 
of tragedy was stated to be .of the mixed order.’ 
The Aristotelian theory asserts that the emotions 
on which tragedy works do indeed in real life 
contain a large admixture of pain, but that by 
artistic treatment the painful element is ex- 
pelled or overpowered. 

In the foregoing pages, however, we have 
carried the analysis a step farther, and shown how 
and why the pain gives way to pleasure. The sting 
of the pain, the disquiet and unrest, arise from the 
selfish element which in the world of reality clings 
to these emotions. The pain is expelled when the 
taint of egoism is removed. [If it is objected that, 
the notion of universalising the emotions and 
ridding them of an intrusive element that belongs 
to the sphere of the accidental and individual, is 
a modern conception, which we have no warrant. for 
attributing to Aristotle, we may reply that if this 
is not what Aristotle meant, it is at least the 














1 See pp. 245-6. 

(2 Phil. 50 B, pyvies 8) viv 6 Adyos iyyiv év Opivois te Kat & 
Tpaypdiais, pi Tois Spdpace pdvov dAAa rH ToD Biov ~vurdoy 
tpaywdia Kal kwpywdia, Avras ASovals dua KepdvyveOar, Kat év 
dddows 53) prpiows. Ch 48a, tds ye tpayids Ocwphoes, Srav 
Gye, Xaipovres KAGuTL 
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natural outcome of his doctrine; to this conclusion 
his general theory of poetry points. 

Let us assume, then, that the tragic katharsis 
involves not only the idea of an emotional relief, 
but the further idea of the purifying of the 
emotions so relieved. In accepting this interpre- 
tation we do not ascribe to tragedy a direct moral 
purpose and influence. Tragedy, according to the 
definition, acts on the feelings, not on the will. It 
does not make men better, though it removes certain 
hindrances to virtue. The refining of passion 
under temporary and artificial excitement is still 
far distant from moral improvement. Aristotle 
would probably admit that indirectly the drama 
has a moral influence in enabling the. emotional 
system to throw off some perilous stuff, certain | 
elements of feeling, which, if left to themselves, 
might develop dangerous energy and impede the 
free play of those vital functions on which the 
exercise of virtue depends! _' The excitation of 











noble emotions will probably in time exert an 
effect upon the will. But whatever may be the 
indirect effect of the repeated operation of the 
katharsis, we may confidently say that Aristotle , 
in his definition of tragedy is thinking, not of 
any such remote result, but of the immediate 
end of the art, of the aesthetic function it 
fulfils. 

It is only under certain conditions of art that 








' 
aay 
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the homoeopathic cure of pity and fear by similar 
emotions is possible. _Fear cannot be combined 
with the proper measure of pity unless the sub- 








ject-matter admits of being universalised. The 








meaning capable of such extension, that through 
it we can discern the higher laws which rule the 
world. The private life of an individual, tragic as 
it may be in its inner quality, has never been 
made the subject of the highest tragedy. Its con-. 
sequences are not of far-reaching importance ; it 
does not move the imagination with sufficient 
power. Within the limited circle of a bourgeois. 
society a great action is hardly capable of being 
unfolded. A parochial drama, like that of Ibsen, 
where the hero struggles against the cramping. 
conditions of his normal life, sometimes with all 


be ardour of aspiring hope, more often in the spirit 








“of egoistic self-assertion which mistakes the measure 


of the individual’s powers, can hardly rise to tragic 
dignity. . We are conscious of a too narrow stage, 
of a confined outlook, and of squalid motives under- 
lying even conduct which is invested with a certain 
air of grandeur. The play moves on the flat levels 
of existence. The characters are unequal to the 
task imposed on them; and though we may find 
room for human pity in witnessing failure and 
foiled hopes, still it is commonplace and gloomy 
failure. No one can question the skill in dramatic 
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construction and the stirring interest of Ibsen’s 
plays, but the depressing sense of the trivial cannot 
be shaken off, and the action always retains traces 
of an inherent littleness which hinders the awaken- 
ing of tragic fear,—still more of that solemnity and 
awe which is the final feeling left by genuine 
tragedy. Some quality of greatness in the situation 
as well as in the characters appears to be all but 
indispensable, if we are to be raised above the 
individual suffering and experience a calming 
instead of a disquieting feeling at the close. The 
tragic katharsis requires that suffering shall be 





exhibited in one of its comprehensive aspects ; that 
the deeds and fortunes of the actors shall attach 
themselves to larger issues, and the spectator him- 
self be lifted above the special case and brought 
face to face with universal law and the divine plan 
of the world. 

In order that an emotion may be not only 
excited but also allayed,—that the tumult of the 
mind may be resolved into a pleasurable calm,— 
the emotion stirred by a fictitious representation 
must divest itself of its purely selfish and material 
elements, and become part of a new order of things. 
It is perhaps for this reason that love in itself 
is hardly a tragic motive. The more exclusive and 
self-absorbed a passion is, the more does it resist 
kathartic treatment. The feelings excited must 
have their basis in the permanent and objective 
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realities of life, and be independent of individual 
caprice or sentiment. In the ordinary novel the 
' passion of love in its egoistic and self-centred 
| interest does not admit of being generalised, or 
its story enlarged into a typical and independent 
action. The rare cases where a love story is truly 
tragic go to prove the point which is here enforced. 
In Romeo and Juliet the tragedy does not lie 
merely in the unhappy ending of a tale of true 
love. Certain other conditions, beyond those 
which contribute to give a dramatic interest, are 
required to produce the tragic effect. There is the 
feud of the two houses, whose high place in the 
commonwealth makes their enmity an affair of 
public concern. The lovers in their new-found 
rapture act in defiance of all external obligations. 
The elemental force and depth of their passion 
bring them into collision with the fabric of the 
society to which they belong. Their tragic doom 
quickly closes in upon them. Yet even in death 
the consequences of their act extend beyond the 
sphere of the individual. Over the grave of their 
love the two houses are reconciled. 

Tragedy, as it has been here explained, satisfies 
a universal human need. The fear and pity on 
and through which it operates are not, as some 
have maintained, rare and abnormal emotions. All 
men, as Aristotle says,’ are susceptible to them, 

“1 Pol. v. (viii.) 7, 1342 a 5-7. 
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some persons in an overpowering measure, For 
the modern, as for the ancient world, they are still 
among the primary instincts; always present, if 
below the surface, and ready to be called into 
activity.! The Greeks, from temperament, circum- 
stances, and religious beliefs, may have been more 
sensitive to their influence than we are, and more 
likely. to suffer from them in a morbid form. 
Greek tragedy, indeed, in its beginnings was but a 
wild religious excitement, a bacchic ecstasy. This 
aimless ecstasy was brought under artistic law. 
It was ennobled by objects worthy of an ideal 


emotion. The poets found out how the transport _ 





’ of human pity and human fear might, under the 


\ 





excitation of art, be dissolved in joy, and the pain 





escape in the purified tide of human sympathy. 





1 CL Some Aspects of the Greck Genius, Ed. 3, pp. 154-5, 


CHAPTER VII 
THE DRAMATIC UNITIES 


:{Unrry of plot does not,’ says ‘Aristotle, ‘as some 
| persons think, consist in the unity of the hero. For 
infinitely various are the incidents in one man’s life 
which cannot be reduced to unity; and so, too, 
there are many actions of one man out of which we 
cannot make one action. Hence the error, as it 
appears, of all poets who have composed a Heracleid, 
a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They imagine 
that as Heracles was one man, the story of Heracles 
must also be a unity.’ Such is the principle laid 
down for tragedy in ch. viii., and Homer is there 
held up as the true model even to the tragedian. 
Precisely the same principle is affirmed of epic 
poetry in ch. xxii, where it is added that unity 
_of time, like unity of person, does not of itself 
| bind events into a unity.” Not only epics like the 
Achilesd of Statius offend against this funda- 
mental principle, but also many modern dramas 
in which the life and character of the hero become 


V Poet, viii, 1. 2 Poet. xxiii, 1-4. 
274 
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the ultimate motive, and .a ‘biographical or his- 
torical interest takes the place of the dramatic 
interest. 
‘ [ibe fist requirement of a tragedy is Unity of — 
Action.’ Unity in Aristotle is the principle of 
| limit, without which an object loses itself in the 
dreipov, the region of the undefined, the indeter- 
_ minate, the accidental. By means of unity the 
plot becomes individual and also intelligible. The 
greater the unity, the more perfect will it be as 
a concrete and individual thing ; at the same time 
it will gain in universality and typical quality.®) 
[The Unity of the tragic action is, again, an 
organic unity, an inward principle which reveals ° 
itself in the form of an outward whole.* } It is 
opposed indeed to plurality, but not opposed to 
[the idea of manifoldness and variety; for simple 
as it is in one sense, it admits of all the complexity 
of vital phenomena. \The whole (édov) in which it 
is manifested is complete (réAeov) * in its parts, the 





1 For the meaning of rpafis, ‘ action,’ see pp. 123 and 334 sqq. 

2 In Prob. xviii. 9.917 b 8 sqq., the pleasure derived from a 
Unity is ultimately resolved into the fact that it is yvwprysirepov : 
bua. rt more TOV io-roptav Svov dxovopev TOV mept év Tver THKULOV 
9 TOV Tept woAXda T PAY LATEVOMEVUY } q bud Te Tols yvopipwrépors 
paddov mporéxopey kai ydvov adrav dxovopev* yvopipdrepov Bé 
érre 73 Gpurpévov rod dopictov. 7d pév odv & pirat, Ta 6é 
ToAAG TOU darefpou peTexet. 

3 Poet. ch, vii. (rd SAov), ch. viii, (rd év): supra pp. 186 sqq. 

4 In the definition of ‘tragedy (Poet. vi. 2) we have reAcias 
rpd£ews, in vii. 2 reAcias Kai 8Ans mpdgews. So in xxiii. 1 epic 
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parts themselves being arranged in a fixed order 
(rd£is),' and structurally related so that none can 
be removed, none transposed, without disturbing 
the organism.? Within the single and complete 
action which constitutes. ‘the unity of a tragedy, 
the successive incidents. _are_ connected together 
by an inward and causal bond ,—by the law of 
necessary and probable & sequence on which Aristotle 
is never tired of insisting. 

Again, a certain magnitude (uéyebos) is indis- 
pensable for the harmonious evolution of a whole 
such as is here described. This is, frequently 
affirmed by Aristotle. As a hislogtcal law it 
applies to the healthy life and growth of all 


organic structures. It is also an artistic law, 





poetry is wept play mpagiv SAnv Kal Tedeiav. ~ A perfect ddov is 
necessarily réAccov. In Phys. iii. 6, 207 a7 sqq. dAov and rédevov 
are oppoged to Gzetpov, and the two words declared to be almost 
equivalent in meaning : darerpoy pev oty éotiy o8 Kata moody 
AapBavovow det Te es aii cori ew, of 8& pydev éLw, Todt’ 
éoti rédevov kat dAov+ ottw yap dpifducOa, 73 Sdrov, 08 pnOev 
drerriv, otov &vOpwrov ddov 7 KiBwrdv: ib, 18, dAov & Kat 
tédevov ) Td abTd méprav } civeyyus THY diow eoriv. Plato, 
Parm, 157 D, &vés Tivos, 6 Kadodpev SAov, é& dardavrwv ev Téd«eLov 
yeyovds, ToUTov pdpov av 7d pdprov ein, 

1 Cf. Plat. Gorg. 503 E, (every craftsman and artist) «is ragw 
Twa exartos Exagrov TiOnow 6 dv TLOy, Kal mpocavayKager Td 
érepov TH Erépp mperov Te eivat Kal dpporrev, ews av 7d day 
oioryta. TeTaypevoy Te Kal KeKOTPNUEVOV TpaypLa. 

2 Poet. viii. 4, perariepévov Tivds pépous } ddatpoupéevou dia- 
héper Oa. (2 Siadopetc Oar or SiapOeiper Oat) kat xwveio Oar 7d dAov. 

3 De Anim. ii, 4. 416 a 16, rdv 88 dice: cuvioTapevwy ravrov 
éori wépas Kai Adyos peyeHous Te Kal avéjoews: de Gen. Anim 
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expressing one of the first conditions of organic 
beauty.’ In this latter sense it is emphasised in 
chapter vii. of the Poetics. An object is unfit for 
artistic representation if it is anfinitely large or 
infin; sin 7 small? On this principle a whole 
such as the Trojan war, ‘ though it has a beginning 
and an end, is too vast in its compass even for epic 
treatment; it cannot be grasped by the mind, and 
incurs the risk attaching to any odvpepiys mpakis, of 
becoming a series of detached scenes or incidents.® 
Aristotle wisely avoids attempting to lay down 
any very precise rules as to the possible length to 
which a play may be extended. What he does say 
on the subject is marked by much sobriety and good 
sense. He rejects as inartistic any reference to the 
outward and_ accidental conditions of stage repre- 
sentation. * Bal s back on the law of beauty as 


ii, 6.745 a 5, ore ydp te waco Tois (Sows wépas. tod peyéOovs. 
The same principle applies to a aéAus, Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 35, 
GAN Sore Te Kal Tddeot peyeOous pétpov, domep kal tov dAAwv 
révrav, (gav putav dpyavuev, Pol. viii. (v.) 3. 1302 b 34, domep 
oGpa éx pepdv cbyKertas Kal def adfdverOas dvadroyor, iva pévy 







ouppetpia, . . . oUTw Kal Tos K.T.A. 

1 Poet. vii. 4, ére 8 éret 7d addy Kat (ov Kal dav rpaypa. 6 
ovverrynkey ék TivGV od pdvov Tatra TeTaypéva Sei Exev GAAG Kal 
peyeBos idpyxew pay 7d TvxXSv KT.A. Cf. ib. 7, det pev 6 peifwv 
(se. pi00s) péxpe Tod otvSyros efvat KaAAiwv éori Kara 7d péyeBos. 
Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1826 a 34, 816 Kal woAuv Fs pera peyeOous 6 Ac Oels 
8pos trdpxet, tabrnv evar KadXioray dvayKaiov. 

2 Poet. vii, 4-5: supra, p. 187. 

3 Poet. xxiii. 3. F 

4 Poet. vii. 6, ToD prjxous Spos <d> pev mpds Tods dydvas Kat 
thy aicOnow ob Tis Téexvns eoriv. 
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governing a work of art, and—intimately related 
to this—on_ men’s _normal powers_of memory and 
enjoyment. The whole, he says, must be of such 
dimensions that the memory or mind’s eye can 
embrace and retain it.! The more truly artistic 
principle, however, is that which is stated in 
‘ch. vii. 7. A play should be of a magnitude 
‘sufficient to allow room for ‘the natural develop- 
‘ment of the story. The action must evolve itself 


come about through the causal sequence of events.’ 
This rule holds good of the two varieties of 
plot that are afterwards distinguished, —of the 





dm} mpatis, where the action proceeds on a simple 

and undeviating course from start to finish; and .... 

of the mwerdeypévn wpaéis—preferred by Aristotle 

as intensifying the tragic emotions—where the 

catastrophe is worked out by the surprises of 

Recognition (dvayvépucts) and Reversal of the. Situ- 

ation. (mepuréreva);* these surprises, however, being 

themselves woven into the tissue of the plot,* and 
1 With edpynpdvevrov (ch. vii. 5) as a limit of péyeBos in 

the tragic ptOos cf. xxiii. 3, edo’vorros, and xxiv. 3, SivacOat 


yap Se? cvvopacbar tiv dpyijv Kat 7d TéAos in regard to epic 
poetry. 


2 Poet. vii. 7, as 5 drAGs Siopicavras eimetv, ev dow peyeOe 

\ > a > a 2 aA Z 4 3 
kata, 7d eixds 7 7d dvayxatov épefijs yryvopevov cvpBaiver eis 
eituxiay é« Suatuxias 7 é€ edruxias eis Svotvxiav peraBddrccv, 
dkavds Spos éoriv Tod peyeOous. 

3 Poet. x. 1-2. For wepuréresa, see xi. 1 and infra, pp. 329-31. 

4 Ib. x. 3, ratra 8€ bef ywverOar ef atris rhs cveTdcews Too 
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discovered in the light of the event to be the 
inevitable, though unexpected, consequences of all 
that has preceded.’ The Avous, the unravelling or 
Dénowement of the plot, _must, as we are told, 
in every case ‘arise out of the plot itself,’ ? 
{ not by recourse to the Deus ex Machina or to 
the play of accident—a warning the need of 
which is proved by the whole history of the 
stage. \ ‘What did she die of?’ was asked con: 
cerning one of the characters in a bad tragedy. 
‘Of what? of the fifth act,’ was the reply. 
Lessing, who tells the story, adds*® that ‘in very 
truth the fifth act is an ugly evil disease that 
carries off many a one to whom the first four acts 
promised a longer life.’ 
Let us now look a little more closely into 
' Aristotle’s conception of a ‘whole,’ as the term is 
applied to the tragic action. 
‘A whole,’ he says, ‘is that which has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end’; and each of these terms is 
then defined. ‘A beginning is that which does 
not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 





paibaw, . « « Badéper yap word 7d yiyverOar 7d8¢ bia, réde 7 
pera, TH8e. 
1 Poet. ix. 11. 


2 Poet. xv. 7, pavepov ody ére kal Tas one Tov pido é& 
abrov Set rod piOov cupBaivew «.7.A. Cf. the censure passed 
ch. xvi. 4 on the mode in which Orestes is discovered by 
Iphigenia in Eur. I. 1, éxeivos 8 adrds deyer & BovAcras 6 
‘moinris AXA’ odx 6 pdOos. 

3 Lessing, Hamb. Dram., Trans. (Bohn) p. 238. 
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but after which something naturally is or comes 
to be. An end, on the contrary, is that 
which itself naturally follows some other thing, 
either by necessity, or as a rule, but has nothing 
following it. A middle is that which follows 
something as some other thing follows it.’? 
Some difficulties have been felt with respect. to 
these definitions. How, it is said, can a begin- 
ning be causally unconnected with what precedes ? 
Do the opening scenes of a tragedy stand apart 
from the rest of the hero’s career? Is nothing 
implied as to his previous history ? 

The answer would appear to be of this kind. 
The_beginning of a drama. is, no doubt, the natural 
sequel of something else. Still it must not carry 
us back in thought. to all that has gone before. 
Antecedent events do not thrust themselves on us 
in an unending series, Certain facts are necessarily 
given. We do not trace each of these. facts back 


1 Poet, vii. 3, dAov dé eotw 7d exov dpxiv Kal pérov Kat 
tedeuTiv. dpxy S€ éotw 6 adrd pev pay é& dvdyKns per dAAO 
eariv, per’ éxeivo & Erepov répuxev elvar i} yiverOas TedevTi 8 
towvavriov 8 adrd per’ dAXO wéepucev elvas 7) & dvdynns 7 ds emt 
7d ToAU, pera dé rodro GAAo ovdev- pérov Sé 6 kal adrd per’ &AXO 
kat pet’ éxeivo érepov. Of. Plat. Parm. 145 a, 7/ 8€;  dXov dv odk 
dpxnv dv éxou kat pécov Kal rehevriy ;  oldy Té Te OXov efvae 
dvev Tpidy TobTwv ; s0153¢. Sophist 244 B, ef rolvuv BAov éoriy, 

. + Tovodrdv ye dv 7d bv pérov te Kal &ryara éxet, Tabra 8 éxov 
Tao4, dvdyKn pépy exeww. The opposite holds good of 73 & Gmeipove 
Phileb. 31 8, Sov) 8é direipds TE otra) kal Tov pajre dpxiy pyre 
péoa pire Tédos ev abto dd éavtod Exovros . . . yéevous. 
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to its origin, or follow the chain of cause and effect 
ad infintum.’ If we did, the drama would become 
an endless retrograde movement. A play must 
begin at some definite point, and at some definite 
point it must < end. It is for the ‘poet to see that 
the action is complete in itself, and that neither 
the beginning nor: the end is arbitrarily chosen. 
Within the dramatic action, a strict sequence of 
cause and effect i is prescribed ; but the causal chain 
must not be indefinit ly extended outwards. 

The definition “ope ‘middle’ as ‘that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it,’ 
looks at first sight mere tautology : but the context 
shows that the word ‘follows’ here marks a causal, 








not a purely temporal sequence. The idea is that 





1 So Teichmiiller (Arist. Forsch. i. 54, 250) rightly, in defending 
the reading pa) é& dvdyxys in the definition of dpy7 against the 
proposed transposition é£ dvdyxns py. The latter reading,/‘ that 
which necessarily does not follow something else,’ would, as he 
says, describe the absolute beginning, the mpirov Kcvovv, ‘whereas 
Aristotle here wishes to denote a relatiwe beginning, that which 
follows other things in time, but not as a necessary consequence. 

He adds, however, that the reason Aristotle insists on this 
relative beginning is that tragedy is within the e sphere of freedom : 
it must be begun by an act of free will. It seems most un- 
likely that anything of the sort is in Aristotle’s mind. On the 
other hand, it is true that the Greek tragedians do generally make 
the action begin at a point where the human will has free play. 
This is a striking feature in Sophocles’ treatment of the legends, 
Dark or superhuman forces may be at work in the antecedents of 
the play, but within the tragedy there is human will in action. 
The Ajaz, the Philoctetes, the Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Oedipus 
Coloneus are examples. 
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the ‘middle’ unlike the ‘beginning’ stands in 
causal relation to what goes before, and unlike the 
‘end’ is causally connected with what follows. 
There is no attempt to mark at what point in 
the development of the play the ‘middle’ is to 
e placed. The purpose of the definitions is 
to exclude beginnings which require something to 
precede them, endings which do not conclude the 
action, and middles which stand alone, unconnected 
either with the beginning or the end. _We have 
ere an emphatic condemnation of that kind of 
plot which Aristotle calls ‘ epeisodic’ (érevco8ss8ns), 


di 







where the scenes follow one another without the . 
inward connexion of the eixés or dvaycaiov.' A 
-succession of stirring scenes does not make a 
tragedy ; and it is just this truth that Euripides 
is apt to forget when, instead of creating a well- 
articulated whole, he often delights to substitute 
pathetic effects, striking situations, rapid contrasts 
and surprises. 

These definitions, however, like so many in 
the Poetics, have reference to the ideal tragedy; 
they are not to be taken as a rule to which all 
Greek plays conform. This will account for the 
inconsistency between the account here given of 
the ‘ beginning,’ and the account in ch. xviii. of the 
Complication (8éc1s) and Dénouement (dévois) of 

| the tragic plot. The Complication is that group 
1 Poet. ix. 10. Cf. p. 158 note 1. 
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of events. which precedes the decisive turn of 
fortune ; the Dénouement is that group of events 
which follows it. In strictness, and according to 
the definition of ch. vii., the ‘beginning’ of the 
play should be also the ‘beginning’ of the Com- 
plication. But the Complication, according to- 
ch. xviil., frequently includes ra e&wOev,1—certain 
incidents external to the action proper, but pre- 
supposed in the drama and affecting the develop- 
ment of the piece. With plays before him like the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Ajad&*Anistotle even 
at the cost of slight inconsistency admits such 
external incidents to form part of the dramatic< 
“entanglement. It is in some measure owing to 
this practice of the Greek theatre that an ancient 
tragedy often resembles the concluding acts of a 
modern play. It begins almost at the climax: | _ 
the action proper is highly compressed and con- ? 
centrated, and forms the last moment of a larger 
action hastening to its close.? or 

If the analytical method of Aristotle in ch. vi., 
and his artificial isolation of the several elements 


1 Poet. xviii. 1, 7a pay 2EwGev cat eva Tv érwOev ToAAGKIS 1) 
Sécts,7d 68 ourdy 7 Avors (where, however, Ueberweg’s trans- 
position, 74. prev EEwOev rodAduis Kal eva Trav érwbev 7 dears, if 
not absolutely necessary, gives the more natural order of the words). 

2 Cf Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘The Ancients. . . set 
the audience, as it were, at the post where the race is to be con- 
cluded; and, saving them the tedious expectation of seeing the 
poet set out and ride the beginning of the course, you behold him 
not till he is in sight of the goal, and just upon you.’ 
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of tragedy, are in themselves liable to mislead the 

reader, the rules of chapters vii. and viii. ought to 

correct any erroneous impression that may arise. 

The thought that here stands out above all: others 

is that of the organic structure of the drama. 

Further, it becomes apparent that the recurring 

phrase of the Poetics, ctoracis (or avvOects) Tov 

- mpayydrov, does not denote a mechanical piecing 

c. together of incidents, but a vital union of the 

parts.’ But, it may be asked, how is the organic 

unity revealed? From what point of view can we 
most clearly realise it ? 

If we have rightly apprehended the Hai tenor 


would_say—is_manifested_mainly_ in a ways, 
First, in the causal connexion that _binds-together 


the several parts of a play,—the thoughts, the 
‘emotions, the decisions of the will, the external 
events being inextricably interwoven. Secondly, 
in the fact that the whole series of events, with all 
the moral forces that are brought into collision, 
lare directed to a single end. The action as it 
ladvances converges on a definite point. The 
thread of purpose running through it becomes 
more marked. All minor effects are subordinated 
jto the sense of an ever-growing unity. The end is 
linked to the beginning with inevitable certainty, 
and in the end we discern the meaning of the 
i 1 Cf. p. 347, 
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whole—ré réros péyoroy drdvrov.' In this 
powerful and concentrated impression lies the 
supreme test of unity. 

Aristotle’s conception of the unity of plan 
essential to the drama could not be much better 
summed up than in the following extract from 
Lowell :*—‘In a play we not only expect a 
succession of scenes, but that each scene should 
lead, by a logic more or less stringent, if not to 
the next, at any rate to something that is to 
follow, and that all should contribute their frac- 
tion of impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. 
That is to say, the structure should be organic, 
with a necessary and harmonious connexion and 
relation of parts, and not merely mechanical, with 
an arbitrary or haphazard joining of one part to 
another. It is in the former sense alone that any 
production can be called a work of art.’ 

The general law of unity laid down in the 


i el 
' Poetics for an epic poem is s almost the'same as for 


‘the drama ; ;° but the drama forms a more compact 
and serried whole. Its events are in more direct 
‘relation with the development of character; its 
| incidents are never incidents and nothing more. 


The sequence of the parts is more inevitable— 








1 Poet, vi. 10. 

2 J, R. Lowell, The Old English Dramatists, p. 55. 

3 In the Poetics the epic is treated chiefly from the point of 
view of the drama; in Dryden’s dramatic criticism the converse 
holds good. ‘ 


p | 


we 
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morally more inevitable—than in a story where 
the external facts and events have an independent 
value of theirown. And though the modern drama, 
unlike the ancient, aspires to a certain epic fulness 
of treatment, it cannot violate the determining 
conditions of dramatic form. 

_ The epic, being of wider compass, can admit many 
episodes, which serve to fill in the pauses of the 
action, or diversify the interest.1 They give what 
Aristotle calls wrovxAa,? embellishment and variety. 


_to the narrative. The epic moreover advances 


slowly, and introduces ‘ retarding-’—incidents,— 


incidents by which the _Dénouement, is delayed, 
and the mental strain for the time relieved, only: 
to be intensified again when the climax comes. 
Further, owing to the number of its minor actions, 
the epic, while keeping its essential unity, contains, 





+ ¢the plots of many tragedies ; in the phrase of Aris- 


totle, it is zodvpvos:* whereas the drama rejects 
this multiplicity of incidents; it is of closer tissue, 
pressing forward to an end which controls its entire 
structure. By the very conditions also of dramatic. 
representation.a play cannot, except through the 


1 Poet. xxiii. 3, érevrodtors ofs SuaAapBaver (cf. Lat. ‘ distinguit’) 
THY roinow, xxiv. 4, 7d peraBdAdAav Tov dxovovra Kal éretorodiobv 
dvopoiors érewrodiors. 

2 Poet. xxiii. 3. 

8 Poet. xviii. 4, xpi) S¢ dmep elpytas rodAdxus pepvijoOat Kat 
py twovely éromouxdy ctoTnpa Tpaywdiav. éromoukdy &¢ Aéyw Td 
twodvpvOov K.7.A, 
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mouth of messengers or by similar means, place 
before us other than successive events. The epic, 

by virtue of its narrative form, can describe actions 

that are simultaneous.’ Thus the Odyssey, after 

a long interval, resumes the main story, which had 

been left in suspense ; simultaneous and collateral 
incidents are narrated with much fulness of detail, 

and the scattered threads bound together in the 
unity of a single and accelerating action. 

. The action, then, of the drama is concentrated, 
earner iy epic is large and manifold. The J g 
primary difference of form is here a governing 

fact in the development of the two varieties of 
poetry. The epic is a story of the past, the drama ¢ 
a representation_in-the present. The epic story- 
teller can take his time; his imagination travels 
backward to a remote distance and there expatiates-» ¢ 
at will. He surveys the events of a past which 

is already a closed book. If he happens to be the 
rhapsodist of an early society, he and his audience 
alike have time immeasurable at their command, 

he to tell, and they to listen. ‘ Behold,’ says King 
Alcinous in the Odyssey, ‘the night is of great 
length unspeakable, and the time for sleep in the 

hall is not yet ; tell me therefore of those wondrous 











1 Poet. xxiv. 4, éyes 82... rodd re} érorouta iB.ov Sid 7d 
3 4 * rd 4 2 4 6 a , AAG a 
év pev TY Tpayydig. py évdéxerOan dpa mparropeva ToAAG pépyn 
pci Oar dAXAG 7d ext THs oKYVAS kat r&v broKpit@v péepos povov: 
2 4 as : iy % bY 8 od > ” AAG re | . 
éy 88 TH erorotig. Sid. 7d Sujpynoe eivas Eort ToAAG pepy ayia. ToLecy 
Tepavopeva., 
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deeds. I could abide even till the bright dawn, so 
long as thou couldst endure to rehearse me these 
woes of thine in the hall.’ That is the true temper 
of the epic audience. They will listen through the 
night, and next day desire to take up the tale again. 
The conditions of the drama are the opposite of 
all this. The spectacle of an action evolving itself 
in the present is very different from the leisurely 
' recital of an event that has happened in the past. 
The impressions are more vivid in proportion to 
‘ their nearness. Nay, so vivid do they become that 
the spectator, living in the present, becomes almost 
, one with. the hero whose fortunes he follows. He 
is impatient to see the sequel: he cannot listen to 
long stories, to adventures unconnected with that 
in which the central interest lies. The action which 
rivets his attention is hastening towards its goal. 
By the very fact that the dramatic struggle and 
catastrophe take place before his eyes, the action 
gains a rapidity, partly dramatic, partly lyric, that 
is alien to the epic poem. 

> The only dramatic Unity enjoined by Aristotle 
' is Unity of Action. It is strange that this should 
still need to be repeated. So inveterate, however, 
is a literary tradition, once it has been established 
under the sanction of high authority, that we still 
find the ‘Three Unities’ spoken of in popular 

writings as a rule of the Poetics, 

1 Odyss. xi. 373-6, 
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It may be interesting here to cast a rapid 
glance over the history of this famous literary 
superstition.* 

The doctrine of the ‘ Unity of Time,’ or as it 
was sometimes called the ‘Unity of the Day,’ rests 
on one passage in the Poetics,’ and one only. 





1 For the early history of this doctrine see Breitinger, Les 
Unité @Aristote avant le Cid de Corneille (Gentve, 1879) ; and for 
its history in France, Ad. Ebert, Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Sranzbsische Tragédie, vornehmlich im 16. Jahrhundert (Gotha, 1856). 

2 Poet. v. 4, ere 88 TO pujxer, <émel> 1) pe (sc. i} Tpaywdia) dre 
parwora mepGrar trd piav meplodov yAiov civar 7} puxpdy éfad- 
Adrrew, + 88 érorotia dépuctos TE xpdvy, Kal ToiTw Sradéper- 
Kaito. 76 mp@rov dpotws év tais tpaypdiais Todro érolouy Kai éy 
TOLS ETET LY, 

Teichmiiller (Arist. Forsch. pp. 206 ff.) attempts to show not 
only that yjKos here is the external length of the poem, but also 
that xpédvos is the actual time taken in recitation (or representation), 
as distinct from the ideal or imaginary time over which the action 
extends. He seems to prove his case with respect to pijxos, which 
invariably in the Poetics means external length. But his view of 
xpévos is open apparently to fatal objections, the chief of which 
are these :—(1) plav qepioSov xXiov can hardly express the day of 
twelve hours. The word zepfodos as applied to a heavenly body 
always means its full orbit, its motion from a given starting-point 
back again to the same point. This periphrasis, instead of the 
simple phrase piav wpepav, seems expressly designed to indicate 
that the day of twenty-four hours—jpépa together with vif—is 
meant. (2) As has been shown by Ribbeck, Rhein. Mus. 24, p, 135, 
the parenthetical remark, 7d zpGrov époiws év tals tpaywdiass 
ToUTO éroiouv Kat év Tois exec, tells strongly against Teichmiiller. 
The reference must be to the imaginary time of the action in the 
play itself. (3) tpaywédéa throughout the Poetics is used for tragedy 
as a distinct species of poetry, or for a particular tragedy,—never 
for the tragic performance including a tetralogy. (4) pdAwwro 
metparat loses almost all point if the xpdévos is external time, and 

U 
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‘Epic poetry and tragedy differ, again, in their 
length: for tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, 
to confine itself to a single revolution of the sun, 
or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
lepic action has no limits of time.’ We have here 
a rough generalisation as to the practice of the 
‘Greek stage. The imaginary time of the dramatic 


‘action is limited, as far as may be, to the day of 


twenty- -four hours. The practice, however, did not 
always exist. In the earlier days of tragedy, as 
the next sentence shows, the time-limit was 
Eaoed in the tragic no less than in the epic 


action. 














No strict rule is here laid down, A certain 
historic fact is recorded,—a prevailing, but not an 
invariable usage. The effort of tragedy was in 
‘this direction, though the result could not always 
\be achieved. Even in the developed Attic drama 
several exceptions to the practice are to be found. 











if t7d play .. . edvas instead of its natural sense ‘fall within,’ 
‘be comprised within,’ is forced to mean ‘occupy,’ or ‘ up,’ 
twelve hours of daylight. 

The translation adopted in the text follows Ueberweg’s explana- 
tion, pjxos is (with Teichmiiller) referred to the actual length of 
the poem, but xpévos to the internal time of the action. The 
difference in the length of a poem is made to depend on a difference 
in the time occupied by the action. Roughly speaking, such a 
relation generally exists, at least in the drama. But it is far from 
being a strict rule. 

In forming this conclusion on a passage which is still not with- 
out difficulty, I have had the advantage of some correspondence 
with Prof. Bywater. 
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In the Humenides months or years elapse Bete ” 
the opening of the play and the next scene. The 
Trachiniae of Sophocles and the Swpplices of 
Euripides afford other and striking instances of 

the violation of the so-called rule. In the 
Agamemnon, even if a definite interval of days 
cannot be assumed between the fire -signals 
announcing the fall of Troy, and the return: of 
Agamemnon, at any rate the conditions of time 

are disregarded and the march of events aT ¢ 
imaginatively accelerated.’ 

As for the ‘ Unity of Place,’ this too was a stage- 
practice, generally observed in in the Greek drama 
Sean neglected, more especially in comedy: 
jit i is nowhere even hinted at in the Poetics, and, 
as a rule of art, has been deduced _by the critics 
from the Unity of Time.’ 





1 On the time-question in the Agamemnon see an article by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell in the Classical Review, vol. iv. 303-5. On the 
general question of ‘The Unity of Time’ see Verrall, Jon of a 
Intr. pp. xlviii ff. (Cambridge Press), 

2 The formal recognition of the Unity of Place as a third Unity 
dates from Castelvetro’s first edition ‘of the Poetics in 1570: see an 
article by H. Breitinger in Revue Critique 1879, ii. pp. 478-80. 
In the same article two other points are noted ; (1) that Castelvetro 
adopts the theory put forward in the Poetik published 1561 from 
the remains of J. C. Scaliger, identifying the time of the action 
with that of the representation; (2) that Sir Philip Sidney in his 
Apologie for Poetrie, written soon after 1580 and published in 1595, 
derived from Castelvetro many of the arguments and examples by 
which he maintains his vigorous defence of the Three Unities. 

See also Spingarn p. 99, ‘In fact, Castelvetro specifically says 


b 
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There are several very obvious reasons for the 
general observance of the minor Unities in Greek 


tragedy. The simple and highly concentrated 
movement of a Greek play seldom demanded, or 





even permitted, a change of place or intervals 
between the scenes. Such breaks would, as a 
rule, have been liable to disturb the impression of 
the unity of the whole. Moreover, as has been 
often remarked, the Chorus formed an ideal bond 
of union between the separate parts of the action. 
Lessing suggests’ that the limitations of time and 
place were necessary in order that the Chorus 
might not seem to be kept too long away from 
their homes.. But if once we realise the painful 
fact that these worthy men are kept standing, it 
may be for twenty-four hours, fasting and in one 
place, our distress will not be perceptibly aug- 
mented if the action is prolonged to thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours. Still, it is true that the constant 
presence of the same group of actors 1 in a , theatre 
where there was no -drop- 





Acts, did turally lead, to the an of a a 


‘continuous and unbroken action. 
From this point of view the_presence of the ° 


Chorus tended towards Unity of Place and. Unity 





‘of Time. From another point of view the Chorus 


that the unity of action is not essential to the drama, but is merely 
made-expedient by the requirements of time and place.’ 
1 Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 369. 





ee 
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releases us from the captivity of time. The interval — ¢ 
covered by a choral ode is one whose value is just 
what the poet chooses to make it. While the time 
occupied by the dialogue has a relation more or 

less exact to real time, the choral lyrics suspend ~~ ¢ 
the outward action of the play, and carry us still — 
farther away from the world of reality. What 
happens in the interval cannot be measured by 

any ordinary reckoning ; it is much or little as the 
needs of the piece demand. A change of place 
directly obtrudes itself on the senses, but time is 
only what it appears to the mind. The imagination 
travels easily over many hours; and in the Greek 
drama the time that elapses during the songs of 

the Chorus is entirely idealised. 

In interpreting the passage of the Poetics 
above quoted (ch. v. 4), the earlier critics dealt 
very loosely with the Greek. eipaétas 4 tpaypdia, 
says Aristotle. Corneille and d’Aubignac translate 
metpatat by doit, and thereby convert the general 
statement of fact at once into a rule. Successive 
commentators repeated the error. But the stress 
of the controversy gathered round another point. 
What is the meaning of the phrase play sepiosov 
#Aiov, ‘a single revolution of the sun’?’ Is it the 
day of twenty-four hours or the day of twelve 
hours? The Italian critics were divided on this 











1 See p. 289 note 2. 
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question; so too were the French. Corneille’ 
declared in favour of twenty-four hours; but 
proposed, by a stretch of the rule, to allow thirty 
hours ; and even this limit he thought hampering. 
He wavers curiously between the true poetic view 
as to’ the ideal management of time, and the 
principle. of poetic deception so widely held by 
his contemporaries, that the more exact the re- 
production of the conditions of reality, the better 
the art. 

’ At one moment he says that, if the representa- 
tion lasts two hours, the dramatic action ought 
to be the same length, that the resemblance may 
be perfect. If, however, the action cannot with 
due regard to probability be compressed into two 
hours, he would allow it to run to four or six or 
ten hours, but not much beyond the twenty-four. 
Might it not have occurred to him that long before 
the extreme limit of twenty-four or thirty hours 
was reached, the principle of a life-like imitation of 
reality would have been surrendered? No sooner, 
however, has he enunciated the rule than his 
instincts as a poet get the upper hand, and he 
writes: ‘Above all I would leave’the length of the 
action to the imagination of the hearers, and never 
determine the time, if the subject does not require 
it. . . . What need is there to mark at the opening 


1 Corneille, Discours iii. Des Trois Unites. 
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of the play that the sun is rising, that it is noon at 
the third act, and sunset at the end of the last 2?’ 
Dacier* disputes the view that the ‘single 
revolution of the sun’ means a day of twenty-four 
hours. He holds it to be monstrous and against 
common sense ; ‘it would ruin the verisimilitude.’ 
He fixes twelve hours as the extreme limit of the 
dramatic action, but these may be either in the 
night or in the day, or half in one and half in 
the other.” In the perfect tragedy—and here he 
agrees with Corneille—the time of the action and 
of the representation should coincide. He roundly 
asserts that this was an indispensable law of Greek 
tragedy,® though this statement is afterwards 
qualified. If, owing to the nature of the subject, 
the poet cannot observe the rule of strict equi- 
valence, he may have recourse to ‘ verisimilitude’ ; 
and this is stated to be the Aristotelian principle : 
‘Aristotle supplied the defect of necessity by 
probability.’* Thus the law of the eixés and 


1 Dacier on Aristotle’s Poetics, ch. v. note 21, Trans, (London 
1705). 

2 Cf. d@’Aubignac’s translation of 4) puxpdv éfaAAdrrew, ‘ou de 
changer un ‘peu ce temps,’ i.e. to change from: day to night or from 
night to day. 

3 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 14. 

4 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 18. Here the dvayxatov of 
Aristotle becomes the exact equivalence of the time of the action 
with the time of the representation: the eixés becomes the 
verisimilitude which in default of such equivalence ‘ will cheat 
the audience, who will not pry so narrowly as to mind what is 
behind the scenes, provided there be nothing too extravagant.’ 
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dvaycaiov in the Poetics degenerates into a device. 
which may lead the audience to imagine that the 
scene on the stage is a facsimile of real life. The 
" ‘fallacious principle that the dramatic imitation is 





‘meant to be in some sense a deception,’ is at the ~ 
‘ basis of all these strange reasonings as to the possible 
) equivalence between real and imaginary time. The 
idea exists in Corneille? It is pushed to its 
extreme by Dacier and Batteux. Even Voltaire 
commits himself to the absurd position that ‘if 
the poet represents a conspiracy and makes the 
action to last fourteen days, he must account to me 
for all that takes place in those fourteen days.’ ® 


1 ‘Tt is false that any representation is mistaken for reality ; 
that any dramatic fable, in its materiality, was ever credible, or 
for a single moment was ever credited.’—Dr. Johnson, Preface to 
Shakspeare. 

2 With regard to Unity of Place Corneille says: ‘Cela 
aiderait & tromper l’auditeur, qui ne voyant rien qui lui marquat 
la diversité des lieux, ne s’en apercevrait pas, 4 moins d’une 
reflexion malicieuse et critique, dont il y en a peu qui soient 
capables’ (Dise. iii). 

3 So Dacier on Poetics, ch. xviii. note 3: ‘Mr. Corneille is 
satisfied that the audience should know why the actors go out of 
the place where the scene is laid; but he does not think it 
necessary to know what they do during the intervels, neither that 
*tis required that the actors should do anything during the 
intervals, but is persuaded that they may sleep then, if they please, 
and not break the continuity of the action. We find just the 
contrary according to Aristotle’s principles, and that it ceases to be 
a tragedy when ’tis so, for this would certainly ruin all the prob- 
ability, if the audience did not know what the actors were doing 
during the intervals ; and if the actors have nothing to do, pray 
what does the audience stay for? ’tis very odd to expect the 
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Unity of Place was generall follow as 
a corollary from Unity of Time.’ Corneille, the 


first French poet who rigorously observes the rule, 
admits that he finds no such precept in Aristotle.? 
In defending it he is driven to desperate shifts, 
which end in a kind of compromise. He points 
out that the moderns are met by a difficulty the 
ancients did not encounter. The Greeks could 
make their kings meet and speak in public. In 
France such a familiarity was impossible; royal 
personages could not be brought forth from the 
seclusion of their chambers; nor could private 
confidences be exchanged anywhere but in the 
private apartments of the several characters. He 
would, therefore, admit some extension of the rule. 
He would allow a change of scene, provided that 


sequel of an action, when the actors have nothing more to do, and 
to be interested in a thing, which the actors are so little concerned 
in, that they may go to sleep.’ Itis needless to say, there is not a 
trace of all this in Aristotle. 

1 Voltaire derives it from Unity of Action on the strangely 
illogical ground that ‘no one action can go on in several places at 
once” But surely a single action can go on in several places 
successively, 

2 Others who had never read the Poetics were not slow to 
assert that all the Unities are there enjoined. Frederick the 
Great (on German Literature) ridicules the plays of Shakespeare as 
ridiculous farces, worthy of the savages of Canada; they offend 
against all the rules of the stage. ‘For these rules are not 
arbitrary ; you will find them in the Poetics of Aristotle, where 
Unity of Place, Unity of Time, and Unity of Interest are pre- 
scribed as the only means of making tragedy interesting.’ 
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‘the action represented took place within a single 
town, and that the scene was not shifted in the 
| same act. Again, the place (an abstract leew thédtral) 
_| must be alluded to only under its general name— 
Paris, Rome, or the like—and the stage decoration 
‘must remain unaltered so far as this local area is 
‘concerned. 
Such were the anxious and minute contrivances 
which a great poet devised to enable the imagination 
. to do its proper work. The principle, as Batteux 
carefully explained, was that if the scene of the 
action is changed while the spectator remains in 
“one place, he will be reminded that he is assisting 
| at an unreal performance ; the imitation will be so 
- far defective. 
Far better—we feel—in the interests of the 
dramatic art was the practice of the Shakespearian 
) . theatre,—the bare stage without movable scenery, 
, and the frank surrender of all attempt to cheat the 
senses. The poet simply invoked the aid of the 
imagination to carry his hearers through space and 
time; to 
‘digest 
The abuse of distance, . . - 
; ‘jumping c’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass.’ 





1 Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, speaks of the ‘regular 
French play’ in which ‘the street, the window, the houses and 
the closet, are made to walk about, and the persons to stand still.’ 


api a cee ete Fe 
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The problem of the ‘ Unities’ cannot, indeed, 
have presented itself to Aristotle in its modern 
lights. But even if he had known what was to be 
written on the subject, he would, doubtless, have 


| taken his stand no less decisively on the funda- 


mental Unity of Action, and refrained from laying 
down any binding rules for change of scene or lapse 
of time. If Unity of Action is preserved, the 
other Unities will take care of themselves. Unity 
of Action is indeed in danger of being impaired by-~ 
marked discontinuity of place or time. There are 
Spanish dramas in which the hero is born in Act i., 
and, appears again on the scene as an old man at 
the close of the play. The missing spaces are 
almost of necessity filled in by the undramatic 
expedient of narrating what has occurred in the 
intervals. Yet even here all depends on the art 
of the dramatist. Years may elapse between 
successive acts without the unity being destroyed, 
as we see from The Winter’s Tale. 

After all, the drama _is not—possible without a 
certain idealisation of place and time. If the poet 
has once succeeded in transporting us to a far-off 
land and a distant age—to ancient Rome or Athens 
—we are not inclined to quarrel with him as to the 





number of hours or days over which the dramatic 


action extends. We do not ask at the end of each 
act, what the hour is by poet’s time; and, should 
we seek to discover it from indications in the play, 








‘ 
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our curiosity will for the most part be baffled. . 
“There is no calendar for such a reckoning, no table 
‘of equivalent hours in the real and the ideal world. 
(Tt is part of the poet’s art to make us forget all 
time; and, if in his company we lose count of 

_months and years, we do not cry out against the 

"impossibility. For, on the one hand, the imagina- 
tion is not to be cheated by puerile devices into 
the belief that its world is the world of reality : 
on the other, we can hardly place any limit on the 
‘demands to which it will respond, if only these 

demands are made by one who knows how. Shake- 
speare deals freely, and as he will, with place and 
‘time; yet he is generally nearer to the doctrine of 
‘the Poetics than those who fancied they wrote in 
Strict accordance with the rules of that treatise. 

French poets and writers on aesthetics did not 
derive their dramatic rules directly from the Greek 
models on which the Poetics of Aristotle is based. 
»The genius of Rome was more congenial to them 
_than that of Greece. Seneca, rather than Aeschylus 
or Sophocles, was the teacher of Corneille and Racine, 

| and even Molidre’s comedy was powerfully affected 
by Plautus and Terence. The French, having learnt 
‘their three Unities from Roman writers, then sought 
to discover for them Aristotelian authority. They 
committed a further and graver error. Instead of 
resting the minor Unities of Time and Place on, 

Unity of Action, they subordinated Unity of Action 











H 
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to the observance of the other rules. The result 
not unfrequently was to compress into a space of 
twelve or twenty-four hours a crowded sequence of 
incidents and a series of mental conflicts which 
needed a fuller development. The natural course 
of tle action was cut short, and the inner con- 
sistency of character violated. A similar result 
followed from the scrupulous precautions taken 
to avoid a change of scene. The characters, in- 
stead of finding their way to the place where 
dramatic motives would have taken them, were 
compelled to go elsewhere, lest they should violate 
the Unities. The external rule was thus observed, 
but at the cost of that inward logic of character 
and events which is prescribed by the Poetics.- 
The failures and successes of the modern stage alike 
prove the truth of the Aristotelian principle, that- 
Unity of Action is the higher and controlling law 
of the drama. The Unities of Time and Place, so 
far as they can claim any artistic importance, are- 


of secondary and purely derivative value. “> 


CHAPTER VIIi 
THE IDEAL TRAGIC HERO 


Wirs the exception of the definition of tragedy 
itself, probably no passage in the Poetics has given 
rise to so much criticism as the description of the 
ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. The qualities requisite 
to such a character are here deduced from the 
primary fact that the function of tragedy is to 
produce the katharsis of pity and fear ; pity being 
felt for a person who, if not wholly innocent, 
Tmeets with suffering beyond his deserts; fear 
“being awakened when the sufferer is a man of like 
nature with ourselves.! Tragic character must be 
exhibited through the medium of a plot which has 
the capacity of giving full satisfaction to these 
emotions. Certain types, therefore, of character 
and certain forms of catastrophe are at once 
excluded, as failing either in whole or in part to 
produce the tragic effect. 


In the first place, the spectacle of a man 








1 See pp. 260 ff. 
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eminently good’ undergoing the change from pros- 
perous to adverse fortune awakens neither pity nor 
fear. It shocks or repels us (yapév éorw). Next, 
and utterly devoid of tragic quality, is the repre- 
sentation of the bad_man who experiences the 
contrary change from di distress “to prosperity. Pity 
and fear are here alike ¥ wanting. Even the sense 
of justice (7d $AdvOpwrov)? is unsatisfied. The 
impression left by such a spectacle is, indeed, the 


1 The éwetays of Poet. xiii. 2 is from the context to be identified 
with 6 dpery Stadépwv Kat Sixarordtvy of § 3. 

2 Vahlen here (ch. xiii. 2) takes 73 @tAdvOpwroy in its ordinary 
sense, as human sympathy with suffering, even if the suffering be 
deserved and the sympathy, therefore, fall short of éXeos. But the 
comparison of ch, xviii. 6 suggests a more special meaning. The 
outwitting of the clever rogue and the defeat of the brave villain 
are there given as instances of +6 GuAdvOpwrov. It appears to 
denote that which gratifies the moral sense,- which produces .a 
feeling of satisfied justice. So it is taken by Zeller, Susemihl and 
others. Properly it is a sympathetic human feeling; and this 
may be evoked either by the sight of suffering (merited or un- 
merited), or by the punishment of the evil-doer. In Rhet. ii. 9. 
1386 b 26 sympathy with unmerited suffering—namely, é\<¢os— 
has as its other side the sense of satisfaction over merited mis- . 
fortune—what is here called 73 PiAdvOpwrov. 6 pév yap Avrov- 
pevos ért trois dvagius kaxompayotow yoOjoeras 1) GAvTos éoras 
ért roils évavtiws KaKoTpayoucu * olov Tous matpadoias Kal 
puarddvors, drav rixwor Tyswplas, oddels dv LumnOeln Xpnords: 
def yap xalpew éxt rofs rovodtTors. Dr. Lock has given me an 
interesting illustration of qiAdvOpwrov in the meaning here 
assigned to it from the Book of Wisdom i. 6, ¢iAdvOpwiov yap 
mvetpa copia kat otk dOudce. Tov BAdognpov. 

With durAdvOpwror, ‘satisfying to human feeling, may be com- 
pared the later use of the word (common eg. in Plutarch), of 
‘pleasing,’ ‘ gratifying,’ in a more general way. , 


oN 
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exact opposite of édcos, ‘pity’: it is that which 
the Greeks denoted by véyeors, the righteous anger 
or moral indignation excited by undeserved good 
fortune.’ Again, there is the overthrow of the 
utter villain (6 o¢03pa ovnpos),—a catastrophe 
that satisfies the moral sense, but is lacking in the 
higher and distinctively tragic qualities. Lastly, 
Aristotle mentions the case which in his view 
answers all the requirements of art. It is that of 
a man who morally stands midway between the 
two extremes. He is not eminently good or suatt 
though he leans to the side of goodness.” He is 
involved in misfortune, not, however, as the result 
of deliberate vice, but through some great flaw of 
character or fatal error in conduct.* He is, more- 
over, illustrious in rank and fortune; the chief 
motive, no doubt, for this requirement being that 
the signal nature of the catastrophe may be more) 
strikingly exhibited. 

Another possible case remains, though it is not 
among those here enumerated. The good man 
may be represented as passing from adversity to 


prosperity. On Aristotle’s principles this would 

1 Rhet. ii. 9. 1386 b 9, dvrixerras 88 TH eAceiv pariora pev 6 
Kadovor veuerav: ro yap AvmeioOar ext Tais dvafiats KaKo- 
mpaylats dvTike(mevov eore Tpdrov Tid Kal dd ToD atrot 7Oous 
7d Avreia Ban eri tals dvatias eiapaylaus. 

2 Poet. xiii. 4, BeAtiovos paAAov 7 xEtpovos. 

8 Poet. xiii. 8, pajre 810 Kaxiav Kat pox Oypiav peraBdddwv eis 
tiv Svotuxiav GAG 88 duaptiav twd, xiii. 4, pty Sud poy Onplay 
GAXG 8? dpapriav peyddnv. 
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fail to produce the proper tragic effect; for, though 
in the course of the action we may be profoundly 
moved by the spectacle of threatened ruin, the 
total impression is alien to tragedy. The ‘ happy 
ending,’ frequent as it is in Greek and in all 
dramatic literature, comes under the same general 
censure as attaches to a plot with a double thread 


of interest and a double catastrophe,—prosperity 


for the good, misfortune for the bad.’ Aristotle 
observes that ‘owing-to the weakness of the 





‘N wudience’ a play so constructed generally passes 


as the best.2, The effect is that of 16 diAdvOpwrop 


1 Poet, xiii. 7, Sevrépa 8° 4) mpdty Acyouevy brd Twav éoriy 
[cvoracis] » SurAqv te THY ovoracwy éxovoa, KdOamep 4 ’OSic- 
cea, Kal TeAevToce. é& évavtias Tois, BeATiocs Kal yelpoow. 

2 Poet. xiii. 7, Soxet 8 efvar mpwry Sia Ty Tov Oedrpwv aoGe- 
veay. Cf. Twining ii. 116, ‘Chaucer’s monk had the true Aristotelic 
idea of Tragedy :— 

Tragedie is to sayn a certain storie, 
As olde books maken us memorie, 
Of him that stood in great prosperitee, 
And is yfallen out of high degree 
In to miserie, and endeth wretchedly. 
But the knight and the host were among the Ocatal doOeveis : 
Ho! quod the knight, good sire, no more of this: 
That ye have said is right ynough ywis, 
And mochel more; for litel heviness 
Is right enough to mochel folk, I gesse. 
I say for me, it is a gret disese, 
Wher as men have ben in gret welth and ese, 
To heren of hir soden fall, alas ! 
And the contrary is joye and gret solas, 
As when a man has ben in poure estat, 
And climbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 
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above mentioned: reward and punishment are in 
exact correspondence with desert. He himself 


And ther abideth in prosperitee ; 
Swiche thing is gladsom, as it thinketh me, 
And of swiche thing were goodly for to telle’ 

The Aristotelian view is maintained in Spectator No. 40, Tatler 
No. 82. On the other hand cf. Dryden, Dedication of the Spanish 
Friar : ‘It is not so trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy end 
happily ; for ’tis more difficult to save than ’tis to kill. The 
dagger and the cup of poison are always in readiness; but to 
bring the action to the last extremity, and then by probable means 
to recover all, will require the art and judgment of a writer and 
cost him many a pang in the performance.’ 

Dr. Johnson gives expression to the extreme view of ‘ poetical 
justice’ in his criticism of King Lear (vol. ii, 164-5), ‘Shak- 
speare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish in a just cause, 
contrary to the natural idea of justice, to the hope of the reader, 
and what is yet more strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this 
conduct is justified by the Spectator, who blames Tate for giving 
Cordelia success and happiness in his alteration, and declares that, 
in his opinion, the tragedy has lost half its beauty. Dennis has 
remarked, whether justly or not, that to secure the favourable 
reception of Cato, the town was poisoned with much false and 
abominable criticism, and that endeavours had been used to discredit 
and decry poetical justice. A play in which the wicked prosper, 
and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be good, because it is 
a just representation of the events of human life: but since ail 
reasonable beings naturally love justice, I cannot easily be per- 
suaded, that the observation of justice makes a play worse ; or that 
: if other excellences are equal, the audience will not always rise 
the better pleased for the triumph of persecuted virtue. In the 
present case the public has decided. Cordelia from the time of 
Tate has always retired with victory and felicity. And if my 
sensations could add anything to the general suffrage, I might relate, 
I was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia’s death, that 1 know 
not whether I ever endured again to read the last scenes of the 
play till I undertook to revise them as an editor.’ 
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regards the pleasure hence derived as — b 
rather to comedy, where all discords are reconciled, 

the bitterest foes part as friends, ‘no one slays or 

is slain’ :’—or, as Goethe in a similar context puts 

it, ‘no one dies, every one is married.’ 

The stress laid in this chapter on the unhappy 
ending is the key to the striking phrase in which 
Euripides, faulty as he may perhaps be in dramatic 
structure, is pronounced to be ‘still the most tragic 
of poets,’? The saying must be read along with 





1 Poet, xiii. 8. Cf Schol. on Eurip. Orest. p. 347 (Dind.), % 
katdAnkis THs tTpaywdias 7 eis Opqvov 7 cis waO0s Katadve, % Se 
THS Kopwdias eis orovdds Kal SiadAayds, dev dparar Té8e 7d 
Spapa kwpuxy katadyée. ypynodpevov: SiadrAayal yap mpds Meve 
Aaov kat *Opéornv. Arg. to Alcest. p. 87. 9 (Dind.), 73 88 Spapyd 
éore catupikdrepov, Ste eis xapay Kal ySoviy KaragTpeper* mapa 
ois tpayiKxois éxBdAAeras @s dvoikera THS TpaytKs Toujrews 6 
te Opéorns katy "AAKyotis ds éx cuppopds pev dpxdpeva, eis 
eddapoviay S& Kat yapdy Angavta, gore S€ padrAov Kwpymdias 
éxdpeva. Cf. Dante, Epist. x. 10. 

2 Poet, xiii. 6, 6 Evpuridns cf wat ta GAA pi €B oixovopel, 
GAAQ TpayrKdratéds ye Tov TomntGv gaiverat The praise is 
here further limited by the previous remark that the effectiveness 
of such tragedies depends partly on stage representation : ert yap 
TOY oKyVaY Kat TOY dydvev TpayiKaTaTaL al Tovadras paivovTal, 
ay xatopOw0dcv, 

The ‘powerful tragic effect’ on the stage (rpay:kuratas paivov- 
Tot, TpaytKwrards ye paiverac) is a serious reservation for Aristotle 
to make, for he requires a good tragedy to produce its proper effect 
merely by reading, ch. xiv. 1. See Susemihl (Introd. p. 29), who 
also compares the use of tpayixds in a somewhat restricted sense 
in the two other passages where it occurs in the Poetics,—xiv. 7, 
76 Te yap puapdy éxet, Kal od tpayixdv’ dmraes yap (where zpa- 
y-xov implies tragic disaster), and xviii. 5 (applied to Agathon), 
Tpayikoy yap TotTo kal gAdvOpwrov. Its limitation in the latter 
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certain limiting expressions in the context, and 
in other passages of the Poetics. But whatever 
deductions may have to be made from the force of 
the phrase, the estimate of Euripides here given is 
directly connected‘ by Aristotle with the preference 
of the poet for the true tragic ending. 

Reverting now to the several types of excluded 
characters, we may consider Aristotle’s conclusions 
more in detail. First, the émveveys or perfectly 
blameless characteris deemed unfit to be a tragic 

-hero on the ground that wholly unmerited suffer- 
ing causes repulsion, not fear or pity. Why, we 
may ask, not pity? Surely we feel pity for one 
who isin the highest sense dvaéos, an innocent 
sufferer? In reply it has been sometimes said that 
such persons themselves despise the pain of suffer- 
ing; they enjoy so much inward consolation that 
they have no need of our sympathy. ‘Si vis me 
flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.’ This may 

appear a cynical reflexion, though it can be so 


passage is very remarkable in connexion with diAdvOpwrov. The 
discomfiture of the wicked man, there spoken of, does not answer 
to the true tragic idea ; it merely ‘satisfies the moral sense’; so 
that tpayixdy can hardly mean much more than strikingly 
dramatic. In ch. xiii. 6 the chief thought is the pathetic and 
moving power of Euripides. Of. Probl. xviii, 6. 918 a 10, Sia ti 
mapaxatadroy} év tais goats tpayixdy ; where waOytixdv in the 
next line is used as an equivalent. In Plato, Rep. x. 602 B, rovs Te 
THS TpayiKys Toujoews amropevors év iauPelous Kat ev erect, the 
word includes the sad narratives of epic poetry as well as of tragedy. 
1 Poet. xiii. 6, 815 Kai KX. 
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put as to convey a real truth. The pity we feel - 





for outward misfortune may be sunk in our 





admiration for the courage with which it is borne. 


Aristotle’s answer, however, would probably be 
different. He too would say that pity is expelled 


ly a stronger feeling; as in the Rhetoric ‘terror 





| tends to drive out pity.’* But the mention here 


of 7d wapov suggests that the sense of outraged 
justice would displace the softer emotiops. Lessing, 
agreeing with Aristotle on the main point, takes 
occasion to enforce his own favourite theory— 
not Aristotelian—which attributes a direct moral 


purpose to tragedy. He speaks of the ‘mere 


thought in itself so terrible, that there should be 


L 


human beings who can be wretched without any— 


guilt of their own.’? 

The unqualified rejection of such a theme as 
unsuited to tragedy may well surprise us. Aristotle 
had not to go beyond the Greek stage to find a 
guiltless heroine whose death does not shock the 
moralsense. Nothing but a misplaced ingenuity, or 
a resolve at all costs to import a moral lesson into 
the drama, can discover in Antigone any fault or 
failing which entailed on her suffering as its due 
penalty. She was so placed that she had to 
choose between contending duties; but who can 
doubt that she chose aright? She sacrificed the 








1 RPhet. ii. 8. 1886 a 21, quoted supra, p. 265, 
2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bobn) p. 435. 
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lower duty to the higher; and if, in so doing, her 
conduct fell short of formal perfection, the defect 
lay in the inherent one-sidedness of all human 
action in an imperfect world. Hers was a ‘sinless 
crime,’ nor could Aristotle on his own principles 
call her other than ézrveueys, ‘good’ in the fullest 
sense of the word. . 

Yet his reluctance to admit a perfect character 
to the place of the protagonist has been almost 
justified by the history of the tragic drama. Such 
a character has been rarely chosen, and_still_ more 

(rarely has been successful. But the reason 
~~ assioned in this passage does not appear to be 
we ‘-the true one. ,Blameless goodness has seldom the | 


{ quality needed to make it dramatically interesting.) | 
It wants the motive pewer which leads to decisive 
acts of will, which impels others to action and 
produces a collision of forces. Dramatic character 
implies some self-assertive energy. It is not a 
rounded or perfect whole; it realises itself within 
a limited sphere, and presses forward passionately 
in a single direction, It has generally a touch 

_ of egoism, by which it exercises a controlling 

“influence over circumstances or over the wills of 

minor characters that are grouped around it. 

Goodness, on the other hand, with its unselfish, 

self-effacing tendency, is apt to be immobile and 


”_uncombative. a refusing to strike back it brings 


1 Soph. Ant. 74, écva aavoupyjoac’. 
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the action to a standstill.) Even where it has no 
lack of strong initiative, its impersonal ardour in- 
the cause of right has not the same dramatic 
fascination as the spectacle of human weakness or | 
passion doing battle with the fate it has brought 
upon itself.s 

Mazzini conceived the idea of a new drama in 
which man shall no longer appear as a rebel 
against the laws of existence, or the victim of an 
external struggle with his own nature, but as the 
ally of Providence, co-operating with the powers 
of good in that secular conflict whose drama is 
the history of the world. We may doubt whether 
such a drama can in the true sense be tragic. 
The death of the martyr—of the hero who leads 
a forlorn hope—of the benefactor of mankind who 
bears suffering with unflinching fortitude, and 
through suffering achieves moral victory—fills us 
with emotions of wonder and admiration; but it 
can hardly produce the thrill of fear or tragic awe, 
which Aristotle rightly felt to be an indispensable 
factor in true tragedy. The reason perhaps is 
that_tragedy, in its pure idea, shows-us~a_mortal.. 
will engaged _in.an unequal struggle with destiny, | 
whether that destiny be represented by the forces ° 
within or without the mind. The conflict reaches 











1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) objects to banishing 
martyrs from the stage, and adduces his own Polyeucte in support 
of his view—a very doubtful example 
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through his ruin the disturbed order of the world 
is restored and the moral forces re-assert their 
sway. The death of the martyr presents to us 
not the defeat, but the victory of the individual ; 
the issue of a conflict in which theindividual—is. 
ranged on the same side as the higher powers, and : 
the sense of suffering consequently lost in that of 


if its tragic issue when the individual perishes, but 


p 








moral triumph. 

i next case is that of the bad man who is 
raised from adverse to prosperous fortune. This, 
says Aristotle, is most alien to the spirit of tragedy. 
No one will dispute the observation; though we 
cannot adopt Dacier’s reason for accepting it. 
‘There is nothing more opposed to the refining 

«of the passions than the prosperity of the wicked; 
instead of correcting, it nourishes and strengthens 
them ; for who would take the trouble to get rid 
of his vices, if they made him happy?’* Good 
fortune following upon a course of bad actions is 

~frequent enough in life; none the less it is to be 
rigorously excluded from tragic and, indeed, from 
all art. It may excite a lively sense of impending 
terror, though even this is denied by Aristotle. 
~It certainly awakens no pity, and—we may add 
“With Aristotle—it. offends. the sense of justice. 
Even granting that art must touch us through 
our aesthetic sensibility, and has nothing directly 


1 Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii, Trans. (London, 1705). 
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to do with the sense of justice, the aesthetic effect- 
itself will be one of pain and disquiet; the doubt 
and disturbance which -arise from_the-spectacle of 
real life will be reproduced and perhaps intensified. 
n the drama our view of the universe needs to 
be: harmonised, not confused; we expect to find 
the connexion of cause and effect in a form that 
satisfies the rational faculty. To, suspend the 
operation of the moral law by the triumph of 
wickedness is to introduce the reign of caprice or 
blind chance. . 
Tbe overthrow of signal villainy is next set . 
aside by Aristotle as unsuited to tragedy,—in 
spite, as he expressly says, of the satisfaction it- 


offers to the moral sense. We cannot feel_pity 


when the suffering is deserved ; we cannot feel fear- 
when the sufferer is so far removed in nature fron 
ourselves.( Here again the judgment of Aristotle, 
if tested by concrete examples, receives on the 
whole striking confirmation. Yet this is precisely 
one of the cases where the inadequacy of his rules 
is most apparent. The limitation of view arises — 
from applying a_ purely ethical. instead of an 
‘aesthetic standard to dramatic character. Crime 
as crime has, it is true, no place in art; it is 
common, it is ugly. ,But crime may be, presented 
in another light. Wirkedness on a grand. scale, 
resolute and intellect may 3 raise the criminal 


Sass Pa es See OE r 
above the commonplace and invest him with a 
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sort of dignity. There is something terrible and 
sublime in mere will-power working its evil way, 
dominating its surroundings with a superhuman 
energy. The wreck of such power excites in us a 
certain tragic sympathy; not indeed the genuine 
pity which is inspired by unmerited suffering, but 

-a sense of loss and regret over the waste or misuse 
of gifts so splendid. 

It needs, however, the genius of a Shakespeare 
to portray this potent and commanding villainy. 
It was a perilous task to concentrate the whole 
interest of a play round a character such as 

(Richard IT. ; and we may doubt whether Shake- 
speare himself would have ventured on it in the 
maturer period of his genius. The ancient drama 
offers nothing comparable to this great experiment 
—no such embodiment of an entirely depraved will, 

\.. loveless and uphuman, fashioning all things with 
relentless adaptation to its own ends, yet stand- 
ing sufficiently aloof from life to jest over it with 
savage humour. The wickedness of Richard III. 
is on a different level from that of Iago. In 
Iago we have no heroic criminal, but a plotter of 
a meaner order, in whom the faculty of intrigue 
amounts almost to genius; coldly diabolical, more 
malignant even than Pichurd, and delighting in evil 
for its own sake. Richard, equally devoid of moral 
scruple, and glorying in his ‘ naked villainy,’ is yet 
a prince with royal purposes and an insight into 
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affairs. His masterpieces of crime are forged by 
intellect and carried out with artistic finish and - 
completeness. "The moral sense is Kept half in 
“abeyance up to the close of such a drama. The 
badness of the man is almost lost in the sense of 
power. Tragic pity there cannot be for the 
protagonist ; hardly even for his victims; terror 
and grandeur little room for any gentler 





feelings. 

There is a certain ‘contradiction,’ Schiller 
observes,! ‘between the aesthetic and the moral 
judgment.’ ‘Theft, for example, is a thing 
absolutely base ... it is always an indelible 
brand stamped upon the thief, and aesthetically 
speaking he will always remain a base object. On 
this point taste is even less forgiving than morality, 
and its tribunal is more severe. . . . According to 
this view a man who robs would always be an 
object to be rejected by the poet who wishes to 
present serious pictures. But suppose this man is 
at the same time a murderer, he is even more to 
be condemned than before by the moral law. But 
in the aesthetic judgment he is raised one degree 
higher. . . . He who abases himself by a vile: ; 
action can to a certain extent be raised by a, 


crime, and can be thus reinstated in our aesthetic / 


estimation. . . ._Jg presence of a deep and horrible’ 
crime we no longer think of the quality but of 


\ 


1 Schiller’s Aesthetical Essays, p. 251 (Bell and Sons). 
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the awful consequences of the action. . . . Directly 
we begin to tremble, all the delicacies of taste are 
reduced to silence. . . . Ina word, the base element 
disappears in the terrible.” 

Aristotle does not a: appear to have been alive 
to this effect of art. Still it must _not_be inferred 
from this passage, nor again from | ch. xv.,’ that all 
artistic portraiture of mora oral depravity is forbidden. 
The Menelaus of Euripides is twice cited as an 
example of character ‘ gratuitously bad,’? a phrase 

-which implies that there may be a badness that is 
required by the dramatic motive and the structure 
of a play." It will fall under the wider law which 

- demands the light and shade of contrasted characters, / 
—characters either standing out against one another 
in strong relief, or each forming the complement of 
the other,J Thus we have such pairs as_Antigone 

- and _Ismene, Odysseus and Neoptelemus, Lear and 
Gloucester, Hamlet and Laertes, Brutus and Antony. 
The principle once admitted will allow of the utmost 
divergence of ethical type. Aristotle admits the 
.. principle, but in a cursory and parenthetic manner, 
nor does he seem to have been aware of its range 
' and significance. P 
Uf e now come to the ideal protagonist of tragedy, 
as sketched in this chapter. [He is composed of 
mixed elements, by n no means supremely good, but 
a man ‘like ourselves’ (8yovs). The expression, if 
1 Poet. xv. 1-2, 8. 2 Poet. xv. 5, xxv. 19. 3 See p, 227. 
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taken alone, might seem to describe a person of 
mediocre virtue and average powers. But Aristotle 
must not be read in detached sections; and the 
comparison of ch. ii. and ch. xv. with our passage 
shows us that this character, while it has its basis 
in real transcends it by a certain moral eleva-~ 
tion.’ / We could wish that Aristotle had gone 
farther and said explicitly. that in power, even 
more than in virtue, the tragic hero must be raised 
above the ordinary level; that he must possess a 
deeper vein of feeling, or heightened powers of 
intellect or will; that the morally trivial, rather 
than the morally bad, is fatal to tragic effect. As 
it is, we arrive at the result that the tragic hero is 
a man of noble nature, like ourselves in elemental 
feelings and emotions ; “idealised, ‘indeed, but with 
so large a share of our common humanity as to- 
enlist our eager interest and sympathy. He falls 
from a position of lofty eminence ; and the disaster 














that wrecks his life may be traced not to deliberate 7 
eee a te eed Heb te del 


This ey expression is not free from difficulty, 
and has been variously interpreted. The word 
duaptia by usage admits of various shades of mean- 
ing. As asynonym of dudprnya and as applied to 
a single act,? it denotes an error due to inadequate 


1 See p. 233. 
2 eg, Aesch. Prom. 8, rovardé Tot 
dpaptias ope Se? Geois Sobvar Sixnv. 


q 
/ 
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knowledge of particular circumstances. According 

v to strict usage we should add the qualification, that 

the circumstances are such as might have been 
known.’ Thus it would cover any error of judg- 
ment arising | ‘from a hasty or careless view of the 
-special case ; an.error. which. in_ some “degree is 

morally | culpable, as it might have been avoided. . 
Enror of this kind has the highest claim to pity 

or r consideration.? But dyaptia is also more laxly 
applied to an error due to unavoidable ignorance, 

for which the more. proper term is dtvynpa, ‘ mis- 

‘ fortune.’* /In either case, however, the error is 
-unintentional ; it arises fom Wan. of knowledge ; 
and its moral quality will depend on whether 
the individual is himself responsible for his 

ignorance, J 

Distinct from this, but still limited in its refer- 

ence toa single act, is the moral duapria proper, 


- al fault or error where the act is conscious, and 








1 Eth, Nic. v. 8.1185 b 16, érav pév ody Tapaddyws 7 BAB 
yevntas, drdxnpa drav 88 pi) Tapaddyus, dvev dé xaxias, dpdprypa 
(Gpaprdves pev yep drav ) dpx} év airo y Tis airias, druxei & 
drav eEwOev): Stray be cidas pev pi) tpoBovactoas dé, ddiknpo. 
Cf. Rhet. 1. 13, 1374 b 6. 

2 Hth, Nic. iii, 2.1110 b 33, 4) Kab? éxaora (ayvoia), év ols 
kal mepi & 4) mpagis: év rovros yap Kal edeos Kal cvyyvipn’ 6 
yap todrwv te dyvody dxovelws mpdrre. iii. 1. 1109 b 31, él 
& rots dxovelois cvyyvepnys (ywopévys). 

3 In Eth, Nic, v. 8.1135 b 12 7a per dyvolas éuapripara 
include (a) @ dyvoGv tis mpdrrer=dpapripara proper, (b) d 8¢ 
dyvoudy Tis Tpdtre. = aTuxXypara. 
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intentional, but not deliberate. Such are acts 
committed in anger or passion.' . 

Lastly, the word may denote a defect of character, 
distinct ct on the one-hand from an isolated error or 
fault, and, on the other, from the vice which has its 
seat in a depraved wily This use, though rarer, is 
still Aristotelian.? Under this head would be in- 
cluded any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw— 

f character that is not tainted by a vicious purpose. 
In our passage there is much to be said in favour 
of the last sense, as it is here brought into relation 
with ‘other words of purely moral significance, 
words moreover which describe not an isolated act,? 
but a more permanent state. 











1 In Eth. Nic. v. 8. 1185 b 22 such an act is called an a Obcaiat 
but the agent is not déixos: Tatra yen Pagwrovees kab dpaprd- 
vovres doixodot nev, kat ddicnpard erty, ob pévtot mw GdtKot ded 
taba o8S8 rovnpol, .. . Sid Kadds Ta éx Ovpod ok éx mpovoias 
Kpiverat, “But in Eth. "Wie, iii, 1. 1110 b 6 the man who acts in 
anger or drunkenness acts ayvoay, or ov« eidws, though not &’ 
dyvovay : the acts, therefore, are Epp per 

* Thus pinta is opposed to xaxia: Eth. Nic. vii. 4. 1148 
a2, } pev yap adxpacta Péyeras odx ds dpapria pdvov dAdo Kat 
bs xaxla Tis 7} drAGs obca 7} Katd TL pépos. But duapria is 
sometimes used loosely as a euphemistic phrase for the vicious state 
of the dScxoe who act from % KaOdAou dyvova or 4 év TH mpoarpéres 
dyvoww: Eth. Nic. iti, 1. 1110 b 29, dd rHv TowatTnY dpaptiay 
dSikot Kat 6Aws Kaxot piven: 

3 Poet, xiii. 8, 6 pate dperp Siapépov kat Sixasootyy, pte Sid. 
kaktav kat woxOnpiav jerapad Mer cis thy Svotuxiay: xiii. 4, wy 
dud p0x Onpiay dAAG 8? dpapriav peyddnv. It must be owned, 
however, that peyéAy is not a natural adjective to apply to a 
mental quality or a flaw in conduct. 
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On the other hand, there are many indications 
in the Poetics that the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
ee is Aristotle’s ideal play. Now Oedipus, 
though of a hasty and impulsive temperament, 
with something too of proud self-assertion, cannot, 
broadly speaking, be said to have owed his ruin 
to any striking moral defect. His character was 
not the determining. factor, in, his, fortunes. He, if 
any ‘man, was in a genuine sense the victim of 
circumstances, In slaying Laius he was probably 
in some degree morally culpable. But the act 
was done certainly after provocation, and possibly 
in self-defence.! His life was a chain of errors, — 
the most fatal of all being the marriage with his 
mother. ‘All minor acts of i ignorance culminated — 
“here; and yet it was a purely unconscious offence 
to which no kind of blame attached. If Oedipus 
is the person who suggested to Aristotle the 
formula of this chapter, we can hardly limit the 
‘word. to its. moral meaning, as marking either a 
defect of character or a single passionate or 
inconsiderate act. duaptia may well include the 
three meanings above mentioned, which in English 
cannot be covered by a single term.? The larger - 
sense, if it may be assumed, will add to the 





1 Qed. Col. 992. 

? For duaptia, duaprdvw in successive lines shifting from the 
sense of voluntary to involuntary wrong-doing cf, Qed. Col. 
966 sqq.— 
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profound significance of Aristotle’s remark. _A 
single great error, whether morally culpable or 
not; a single great defect in a character otherwise 
noble,—each and all of these may carry with them 
the tragic issues of life and death, 

In any case no sharp distinction n can be drawn 
between m moral and purely intellectualerror, | least 
of all by a philosopher who laid as much stress 
as Aristotle did on right knowledge as an element 
in conduct. A moral error easily shades off into. 
a mere defect of judgment. But that mere defect 
iiay work as potently as crime. Good intentions 
do not make actionsright. The lofty disinterested- 
ness of Brutus cannot atone for his want of practical 
insight. In the scheme of the universe a wholly 
unconscious error violates the law of perfection ; it 
disturbs the moral order of the world. Distinctions 
of motive—the moral guilt or purity of the agent 
—are not here in question. So too in tragedy 
those are doomed who innocently err no less than 
those who sin consciously. Nay, the tragic irony 
sometimes lies precisely herein, that owing to some 
inherent frailty or flaw—it may be human short- 
sightedness, it may be some error of blood or 


ae MR a man hurry him 


éret Kal abrov 7 ovK av e€etpors 2 epot 














dpaprias dvedos ovdev, dvO’ drov 
rad’ eis Euavrov Tots euovs & Hydpravov. 
The first dyapria is a conscious sin which might have brought 
on him involuntary guilt as a divinely sent expiation. 
Y 
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forward to hisruin. Othello in the modern drama, 
Oedipus in the ancient—widely as they differ in 
moral guilt—are the two most conspicuous examples 

—of ruin wrought by characters, noble indeed, but 
not without defects, acting in the dark, and, as it 
seemed, for the best. ; 

"We should probably be putting too great a 
pressure on the words of Aristotle and should go 
beyond his intention, if we sought to include under 
the rule of ch. xiii. such a character as Macbeth. 
Still the thought of our passage lends itself easily 
to this enlargement of the meaning. Macbeth 
does not start with criminal purpose. In its 
original quality his nature was not devoid of 
nobility. But with him the dyapria, the primal 
defect, is the taint of ambition, which under the 
promptings of a stronger character than his own 
and a will of inflexible force works in him as a 
subtle poison. In a case such as this, tragic fear 
is heightened into awe, as we trace the growth of 
a mastering passion, which beginning in.a fault _ 
or frailty enlarges itself in its. successive stages, 
till the first false step has issued in crime, and 
crime has engendered fresh crime. It is of the 
essence of a great tragedy to bring together the 
beginning and the end; to show the one implicit 
in the other. The intervening process disappears ; 
the causal chain so unites the whole that the first 
duaptia bears the weight of the tragic result. 


: 
¢ 
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Aristotle’s theory of the tragic character has 
suggested two divergent lines of criticism. On 
the one hand it is urged, that the rule 8 éuapriay 
leaves no room for a ‘true tragic collision.’ The 
fate of the hero is determined by forces outside— 
the controrof the human will. LWwill, YA mere error, due 
to the “inherent limitations of man’s faculties, 
brings ruin. Thus, it is said, the highest form of 
tragedy in which character is destiny, is at once 
excluded. Nothing is left Be the drama of an 
external fate. 

This objection assumes that the tragic duaptia V 
is in truth no mote than an dréynua, a mere 
accident, a misadventure, the circumstances being--~, 
such that reason and foresight are unavailing. 

Now, even if the word, as here used, were so 
limited, a collision of forces such as is essential — 
to the drama would not be wanting. If a man is 

so placed that he is at war with the forces outsid 
him—either the forces of the universe, the fixe 
conditions of existence, the inevitable laws of lif¢, 
which constitute ‘Fate’; or the forces that reside 

in other wills that cross and thwart his own—the 
result may be a tragic conflict. The ancient drama 

is chiefly, though by no means exclusively, the 
representation of a conflict thus unwittingly begun, 
however much purpose may be involved in its 
later stages. (‘The spectacle of a man struggling tie.” 
with his fate affords ample scope for the display 
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of will-power and ethical qualities The Oedipus 
Tyrannus portrays a tragic conflict none the less 
moving because the original error which leads to 
the catastrophe springs from the necessary blindness 

and infirmity of human nature. 
7 “But if we yield the main contention of these 
[ critics and admit that a ‘true tragic collision’ is 
= in which character and passion determine 
destiny ; in which the individual | by an act of will 
nters on a conflict where the forces enlisted on 
ae either side are chiefly moral forces, Aristotle’s phrase, 
if we have rightly interpreted it, will still include 
a the most interesting and significant of such cases. 
*\ The _great_frailty will then be a moral frailty. 
The resulting collision will in general be one of 
two kinds. Hither the individual from levity or 
~ s=passion violates a known right, encroaches | on a 
sphere not his “own, and provokes a conflict which 
reacts on his character and culminates in tragic 
(Cia : orthe collision will be one between 
{ internal moral. forces, the scene of the conflict 
.. being the heart of man. Hence we get the 
“struggles of conscience, the wavering purpose, 
the divided will,—dramatic motives rarely found 
in the older Greek tragedians, but which with 
Euripides entered into the domain of the drama 
and thenceforth held an assured place. The 
objection, therefore, to this extent appears to be 
invalid. At the same time, as already indicated, 








Sates 
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Aristotle’s doctrine is in a measure defective. 
seas to take account of two exceptional types 
of tragedy,—that which exhibits the antagonism 
between a pure will and a disjointed world, or \ 
between a grand but criminal purpose and the 
higher moral forces with which it is confronted. - 
Another class of critics have been reluctant 
under any circumstances to disallow the authority 
of Aristotle. It was gravely observed by Roger 
Bacon that ‘ Aristotle hath the same authority in 
philosophy that the Apostle Paul hath i in divinity.’ 
After the Renaissance the general intellectual 
sovereignty already wielded by Aristotle was 
extended, especially in France, to the whole field 
of literature. Every well constructed tragedy, 
ancient or modern, was supposed to square with 
the rules of the Poetics. When the facts of | 
literary history refused to adjust themselves to the 
text, the meaning of the text was strained or 
explained away, till the original rules were not un- 
frequently forced to bear the very sense they were 
designed to exclude. So far was the infallibility of 
Aristotle carried that on one occasion Dacier makes 
short work with an Italian commentator, who had 
ventured to find an inconsistency between a passage 
of the Poetics and the words of Holy Writ. He 
brushes the objection aside with a simple reductio 
ad absurdum. ‘As if Divinity and the Holy 
Scriptures could ever be contrary to the sentiments 
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of Nature on which Aristotle founds his judgments.’ ? 
Methods of interpretation were applied to the 
Poetics with which we are more familiar in Biblical 
criticism. The words of Aristotle were explained 
and defended by just those expedients that have 
been resorted to in support of the verbal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. 

Corneille was one of the adepts in the art of 
adding glosses and saving clauses to the Aristotelian 
text. Though he has left many luminous statements 
of the principles of poetry, his work as an expositor 
is too often inspired by the desire to reconcile 
Aristotelian rules with plays of his own, which had 
been written before he had become acquainted 
with the Poetics. A single instance—one of those 
quoted by Lessing—will show his easy method of 
harmonising difficulties. Character, we are told 
in the Poetics (ch. xv.), must be ypynord, ‘ good’ :— 
the word can bear no other than the moral mean- 
ing. Corneille, seeing that this requirement, taken 
rigidly, would condemn a large number of admirable 
plays, surmises that what Aristotle demands is 
‘the brilliant or elevated character of a virtuous 
or criminal habit.’? He instances his own Cleopatra, 
a heroine who is ‘ extremely wicked’ ; ‘ there is no 
murder from which she shrinks.’ ‘But all her 
crimes are connected with a certain grandeur of 


? Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii. note 1, Trans. 
2 Corneille, Discours i. Du Pome Dramatique. 
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soul, which has in it something so elevated, that 
while we condemn her actions, we must still admire 
the source whence they flow.’ 

‘In itself this criticism is on the right track; 
but not as an explanation of the Aristotelian 
xpnora 70m. It is what Aristotle ought to have 
said, not what he says. As Lessing observes,’ 
Aristotle’s ‘ goodness’ must on this view be ‘of a 
sort that agrees with moral badness as well as with 
moral goodness.’ In a similar spirit of mistaken 
loyalty to Aristotle and in similar defiance of 
linguistic usage, other commentators, — Bossu, 
Dacier, Metastasio—persuaded themselves that 
xenota 70n could mean ‘well marked’ characters, 
in this way rescuing the word from its objection- 
able moral limitations.” Lessing here, while avoid- 
ing these errors of interpretation and retaining the 
plain meaning of the words, does so on grounds 
which are wholly un-Aristotelian.. ‘Corneille,’ he 
says, ‘could not have had a more pernicious idea’ 
than that vice may be ennobled by aesthetic treat- 
ment. ‘If we carry it out there is an end to all 
truth, and all delusion, to all moral benefit of 
tragedy... . What folly to desire to deter by 
the unhappy consequences of vice if we conceal its 


1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 437. 

2 Of. Dryden, Preface to Troilus and Cressida (where he is 
evidently summarising Poet. ch. xv.), ‘first they [the manners] 
must be apparent; that is, in every character of the play some 
inclinations of the person must appear.’ 








~ 
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-inner ugliness.’ He is still under the mfluence of 


his great assumption, that the immediate business 
of tragedy is to make men better. 

There is another method by which the authority 
of Aristotle has been vindicated. Plays have been 
brought into harmony with his supposed rules at 
the cost of manifest violence done to the poems 
themselves. Shakespeare has not escaped this 

ice of interpretation. Gervinus dominated, as it 
ould seem, by the idea of a moral dyapria, is 
mclined to find some culpable error wherever 
there is tragic ruin. Such an error is proved to 


be the cause, or partial cause, of the misfortune 


that ensues not merely to the protagonist, but also 
to the subordinate dramatic characters. He dis- 
covers a ‘poetic justice’ in the death of Duncan, 
whose unwary security led him to accept the 
hospitality of Macbeth; in the death of Cordelia, 
whose want of ‘ wise and prudent foresight’ places ° 
her in contrast with Edgar, and justifies the 
difference between her fate and his; in the death 
of Desdemona, who is guilty of ‘dangerous inter- 
cession on behalf of Cassio,’ and ‘falls into sin 
through innocence and goodness.’ 

\Setting aside these strange perversions of 
criticism, we may well believe that Aristotle 
would have felt some surprise at being assumed to 
have laid down a binding code of poetical rules 
for all time and place. The contrast, is, indeed, a 
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curious one between his own tentative manner and ~ 

the dogmatic conclusions based on what he has 
written. He feels his way, he tacitly corrects or 
supplements what he has previously said; with a 
careless ease he throws out suggestions, without- 
guarding against misconception,J He little thought 
of the far-reaching meaning tliat would one day be 
attached to each stray utterance. It is not merely 
the fragmentary form of the Poetics and the gaps 
and errors in the text that should warn us against—- 
straining the significance of isolated expressions. 
Aristotle’s own manner is allusive and incomplete. 
He does not write with the fear of other critics 
before his eyés: He assumes an audience already — 
familiar with the general drift of his thought, able- 
to fill in what is unsaid and to place his rules in 
proper light and perspective. 

Yin this very chapter he proposes at the outset 
to sketch the plan of the ideal tragedy.’ It is 
of the type technically known in the Poetics as 
‘complex’ (zemdeyyévn), not simple (ér\7). The 
‘complex’ tragedy is one in which the Change 
of Fortune (uerdSacis) is combined with Reversal 
of the Situation (zepréresa) or with Recognition 
(évayrdpicis), or with both.? Much misconcep- 

1 Poet. xiii. 2, rhv civOcow . . . THs KadXdiorys Tpayydias, 

2 Poet. x. 2. The precise meaning of wepuréreca is a matter of 
some controversy. The old rendering ‘Reversal of Fortune’ can 


hardly now be maintained. In Ed, 3 I translated the word 
¢ Reversal of Intention,’ accepting the view put forward by Vahlen 
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tion might have been avoided had it been 
noted that Aristotle is here determining not 


in his Bettrdge zu Aristoteles’ Poetik and further elucidated by 
Dr. Lock in an interesting article in the Classical Review, vol. ix. 
pp. 251-253. According to that view wepuréreso is any event in 
which the intention of one of the agents is overruled to produce 
an effect the opposite of that which is intended (Poet. xi, 1, 7 «is 
7) évaytiov TGV mpaTTopevwv petaBory). Professor Bywater, 
however (Festschrift Theodor Gomperz dargebracht zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstage, Wien, 1902, pp. 164 ff.), urges strong reasons against 
attaching so technical and limited a meaning to the term. He 
argues that ra mpatrdyeva of the definition ‘would naturally 
denote no more than the incidents taking place in a certain scene’; 
that the meaning assigned to the word by Vahlen is ‘more 
artificial than an ordinary stage-term can bear’; that it goes 
beyond the definition and ‘depends too much on an accident of 
expression in Aristotle’s account of mepurérea in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus’ (2dOdv ds edpavav rdv Oidirouv Kal &radAdwv Tod 
mpos THY pytépa PdBov «.7.A.)—where the intention ascribed to 
the Messenger is not fully warranted by the play itself; and that 
it is very difficult to reconcile this meaning with the description 
in the Poetics of the great scene in the Lynceus. He holds that 
epurérera, was only meant to designate a complete change of situation 
in the course of a single scene ;—thus Tv mpatrouevwv in the 
definition will be governed by perafoAy rather than by eis 7d 
évavriov. The term zepuréreta will nevertheless remain distinct 
from the term perd@acis, as denoting a striking change occurring 
in the course of the general movement (uerdBacts) leading up to 
the crisis of a play. 

I agree in the main with this contention ; but would add that 
mepiréreca as defined by Aristotle presents, I think, a sharper and 
less vague idea than is conveyed by any such phrase as ‘Complete 
Change of the Situation,’ or ‘Reversal of the Situation,’ though 
we may be driven to this rendering for a want of a nearer 
equivalent. The tragic wepuréresa in ch. xi. 1 suggests, if I 
mistake not, a series of incidents or a train of action (ra 
mparropeva) tending to bring about a certain end but resulting 
in something wholly different. The situation, as it were, turns 
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what is good in tragic art, but what is best; - 
-he is describing the ideal tragedy, with the ideal 


upon the agent who is attempting to deal with it,—swings round 
and catches him in the recoil. It may be noted that among 
Ta éAcewd enumerated in Rhet. ii, 8, 1386 a 12 is 7d dOev 
mpoojKey ayabdv te brdp£at, Kakdv Te ovpSqvas, 

‘Reversal of Intention’ will not, then, be of the essence of 
meperéreca, On the other hand, it may enter as an element 
into the case and heighten the dramatic effect. The instances, 
therefore, adduced by Dr. Lock—the story of Shylock in the 
Merchant of Venice, of Adrastus in Herodotus, of Haman and 
Mordecai in the book of Esther, of Joseph and his brethren— 
though not entirely typical, are yet apposite illustrations. Further- 
more, Dr. Lock remarks that ‘mepuréreva is to actions what irony 
is to language. In the latter case, words are caught up by 
circumstances and charged with a fuller meaning than the speaker 
meant ; in the former, deeds are equally caught up out of his grasp 
and charged with a meaning the very opposite of that which the 
agent meant.’ This statement appears to need similar qualification. 
Every zrepuréreta, does not come under this description ; but an 
overruled intention, with the new significance thereby added to 
the event, is one of the special forms which wepiméreia may assume. 
It is worth observing that zepiuréresa so modified sometimes 
approaches nearly to what is known in modern criticism as the 
‘Irony of Destiny.’ 

Apart, however, from the meaning of wepuréreca as defined 
in ch. xi. 1, Aristotle also uses the word in a more lax and popular 
sense for the mere development or evolution of incident out of 
incident. Mr. Prickard has called my attention to a passage in de 
Hist. Anim. viii. 2. 590 b 13, where mepuréreca is applied to the 
turn of incident by which the polypus eats the crab, the crab eats 
the conger, and the conger eats the polypus. In this looser sense 
I take the phrase é« mepurereias (Poet. xvi. 3), which is used of 
the recognition of Odysseus by his nurse (Odyss, xix. 396 ff.), as 
opposed to an dvayvipiors mictews évexa. (i.e. with the deliberate 
intention to convince). The interpretation ‘accidentally’ offered 
by Dr. Lock differs but slightly from this; he compares the usage 
of the word in Polybius for ‘an accident,’ or ‘a disaster.’ 
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hero to correspond. y The way in which other types. 
of plot and character are dismissed is, no doubt, 
too sweeping, too summary, and partakes of the 
same exaggeration as certain remarks in ch. vi. 
about the subordinate place of character in the 
drama.’ It is, however, a feature of Aristotle’s 
manner, especially in his more popular treatises, 
to set aside the less preferred of two alternatives 
in words which imply unqualified rejection. The 
ideal tragedy, as here sketched by him, is one 
which will excite pity and fear in no ordinary 
combination, but these two emotions heightened 
to their utmost capacity under the conditions of 
the most perfect art.¢ We cannot infer that he 
\ would condemn as utterly bad all that did not 
come up to these requirements.y There may be an 
inferior, but still an interesting tragedy, in which 
the union of the terrible and the pathetic does not 
answer to the full tragic idea. The play will fall 
short—so Aristotle would probably say—in a 
—greater or less degree of perfection, but it does 
not cease to be tragedy. y 
When due weight has been given to these con- 
siderations, the formula here proposed for the 
character of the tragic hero will still remain incom- 
plete and inadequate. Yet—as is often the case 
with Aristotle’s sayings—it contains a profound 
truth, and a capacity for adaptation beyond what 
1 See pp. 343 ff 
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was immediately present to the mind of the writer. 

He insists on the conditions above specified as 

requisite if we would merge our own personality 

in the creation of the poet. No ‘ faultily faultless’ 

hero, any more than a consummate villain, can 

inspire so vital a sympathy as the hero whose 

weakness and whose strength alike bring him- 
within the range of our common humanity. 

Modern literature, and above all the Shakespearian 

drama, while proving that the formula of Aristotle 

is too rigid, have also revealed new meanings in 

the idea of the tragic duapria. Its dramatic pos- 

sibilities have’ been enlarged and deepened. In 

Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanus, we 

have the ruin of noble natures through some defect 

of character. ‘In infinitely various ways it has 

been shown that the most dramatic of motives is- 
the process by which a frailty or flaw of nature 

grows and expands till it culminates in tragic. 
disaster, \ 


CHAPTER Ix 
PLOT AND CHARACTER IN TRAGEDY 


Or the six elements into which Aristotle analyses 
a tragedy,’ plot (udos) holds the first place. 
Next in order is placed éthos (0s), and then 
dianoia (Sidvow). Hach of these terms needs 
some explanation. 
Plot in the drama, in its fullest sense, is the 
32 artistic equivalent of ‘ action’ in real life? We 
have already observed® that ‘action’ (mpafis) in 
‘ Aristotle is not a purely external act, but an inward 
sere which works outward, the expression of a 
man’s rational personality. Sometimes it is used 
for ‘action’ or ‘doing’ in its strict and limited 
‘sense; sometimes for that side of right conduct 
‘(edmpatia) in which doing is only one element, 
though the most important. Again, it can denote 
‘faring’ as well as ‘doing’: hence, in the drama, 
here ‘action’ is represented by the plot, it must 


1 Poet. vi, dys, peAororia, Néfts, w5Oos, HOos, Sidvora. 
2 Poet. vi. 6, Eorw 5) THs pev mpdgews 6 poOos y pipnors. 
3 See p. 123. 
334 
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include outward fortune and misfortune (edruyla Lone 
and dvervyia). Again, it is used by Aristotle of 
the processes of- the mental life ;* and lastly, in 
some contexts it is almost synonymous with 
mdOn.- 

The npates of the drama has primary reference 
to that kind of action which, while springing from 
the inward power of will, manifests itself in— 
external doing. The very word ‘drama’ indicates 
this idea. The verb (8pav), from which the noun 
comes, is the strongest of the words used to 
express the notion of doing; it marks.an activity). ~>4 
exhibited in. outward—and energetic ‘form?~--In ~~ * 
the drama the characters are not described, a 
enact. their own ‘story and so reveal themselves. 
We know them not from what we are told 
of them, but by their performance before our 
eyes.* Without action in this sense a poem 











1 Pol. iv. (vii) 8. 1825 b 16, dAdAa Tov TpaKxTiKdy (Biov) od« 
dvayxatoy eivas mpds érépous, kaOdaep olovrat ties, otdé ras 
Stavolas efvar pdvov ratras.TpaKtixas Tas Tov daoBawdévrwy 
xdpw ywopévas ek Tod mpdrrev, ddAd word paddov Tas 
abroreAcis Kal Tas abradv évexev Oewpias kat Siavoyres. 1 yap 
ebrpagla tédos, dare kal mpagis tis pddiota dé rpdrrecv Aéyopev 
kuplus kal Trav éEwrepixGv mpdgewy tods tais Siavotas dpyerék- 
Tovas. 

2 Sodvrev cat ob dy’ drayyeAias are the words of the definition 
of tragedy. So (of Sophocles and Aristophanes) Poet. iii. 2, 
mpérrovras yap pipodvrat Kat Spavras dpdw. Cf. the frequent 
antithesis of Spay and wdc yew, and the adj. Spacrijptos. 

8 Of, the spectacular use of Spay, e.g. 7a Spwpeva "EAcvoive, 


ws 
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would be not a bad drama, but no drama at 
all. The form might be epic or lyric; it would 
not be dramatic. 

But this does not exhaust the idea of mpafts as 
understood by Aristotle. Among the reasons he 
gives for the pre-eminent place assigned to the 
plot, one is of fundamental importance.. Tragedy, 
he explains, is an imitation of an action which is 
an image of human life,—of its supreme welfare or 


misery ; human life itself consisting in a mode of 


action, not in a mere quality of mind 1_in a form 
of moral energy or activity, which has a profoundly 
inward as well as an outward'side. The plot or 
mpakis of the drama reproduces this most significant 
mode of action ; it does not stop short at strenuous 
doing. Still less is it a representation of purely 
outward fortune or misfortune. The words used 
by Aristotle are not piynois edtvyias Kal Svorvyias, 
but piynors mpadkews nat Biov. The former phrase 
would be too external, too superficial to sum up 


1 Poet. vi. 9, 9} yap tpaywdia pipynois érrw ovx dvOpwiruv 
GANG mpd£ews kat Biov: <6 8 Bios> ev rpdke early xat 7d Tédos 
mpagis tus érriv, od woudrys, (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
With the last words cf. Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 b 21 (quoted note 1, 
p. 335): Phys. ii, 6. 197 b 2, &d Kal dvdyny wept ta mpaxta 
elvan thy téxnv: onpelov 8 Stu Soxe? row tavrov eivae tH 
ebdarpovig. y ebruxia  éyyts, 4 8 edSapovia mpagis tis: 
edrpagia ydp. Plato had already observed that all imitative 
art imitates ‘men in action,’ Rep. x. 6030, mpdrrovras, apev, 
avOpirous pupetrar % pupntixt Bialovs 7 Exovolas pages Kat 
ék rod mpdrrew i} €b olopévous 7 KakGs mempayévar. 
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the essence and meaning of a tragedy as a whole, 
though it is through the outward turns of fortune- 
v that the catastrophe is brought about ; these, are 
the medium by which the inner sense of the gation 
is revealed. 
TThe plot, then, contains the kernel of that 
faction’ which it is the business of tragedy to 
represent.{ The word ‘action,’ as is evident from 
what has been said, requires to be interpreted with 
much latitude of meaning. It embraces not only 
jthe deeds, the incidents, the situations, but also — 
the mental processes, and the motives which under- 
lie the outward events or which result from them.’ 
It is the compendious expression for all these forces - 
: working together towards a definite end. 

Next we come to éthos and dianoia, In their 
aesthetic application these present some difficulties. 
Aristotle appears, indeed, to bestow unusual pains 
on elucidating their meaning, for he gives at least 
two definitions or interpretations of each in ch. vi., 
which again are supplemented by the observations 
of ch. xv. regarding éthos, and of ch. xix. regard- 
ing dianoia.2 Yet a clear and consistent view 


1 Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘Every alteration or 
crossing of a design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is 
a part of the action, and much the noblest, except we conceive 
nothing to be action till they come to blows,’ 

2 Mr. R. P. Hardie (Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) observes that while 
the expression or imitation of the rpafts is called the ptOos, there 
are no special words for-the piyyows of 7O0s and of Sido, and 

Z 
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cannot be extracted from ch. vi. in the form in 
which we have it; and this fact, taken in con- 
junction with the multiplicity of definitions, has 
afforded some ground for suspecting that there 


hence both are ambiguously used, (1) as implied in the visible 
mpagis, (2) as = pipyois rod 7Oous and pipyois THS Siavolas, 
where a certain amount of Adyos is required to make clear to 
the audience what is going on in the minds of the agents, without 
which knowledge the mpagéis cannot be rightly understood. 

The dramatic 700s is defined in the following passages :— 

(i.) Poet. vi. 6, ta 8& On (Aéyw), ka?’ 6 rotots tivas elvai 
gapev Tovs mpdrrovras: cf. vi. 10, cicty 8& Kara pev 
Ta On wo.ot tives. These passages are both somewhat 
inconsistent with vi. 5, where the character of persons 
(rowot twes) is said to be determined not by 760s alone, 
‘but by 00s and didvoua. 

(ii.) Poet. vi. 17 (where 700s is in the second sense above 
mentioned, =pipnois tod 7O0us), érriv S& FOos pv 7d 
tootrov & Sdot tiv mpoaiperiy daotd Tis [mpolacpetras 
 pedyer Sidrep ovdk exovow FOos Tay Adywv ev ois 
ovk err. SHAov 7} év ots pnd ddus eorw 6 Te [mpolarpel- 
Tar } pevye. 6 Aéywv. (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
In this context the reference is to the dramatic Adyoe 
which express (a) 700s, (b) Sidvorav, Cf. the rule for 
rhetorical Adyot in Phet. iii, 16. 1417 a 15, AOcKny 8 
xe} Thy Sujynow efvat. ora S& Toto, dv cidGpev 
ti HOos wort, ev pev 84 7d mpoaiperw SyAodv, roid 
8 73 FO0s TH wordy ratrnv: yf 88 mpoutperts roid TH 
rede, 

(iii) Poet. xv. 1, where #@os is expressed by any Adyos or 
mpagis that manifests moral purpose: é£e. 5¢ 400s pev 
éiv domwep éhéxOn worn avepdv 6 Adyos } % mpagis 
mpoulpeciy Tuva, xpnoroy 8 éav xpynorHy. 

(On the different uses of 700s in the Rhetoric see Cope’s Intro- 

duction pp. 108 ff) 

The dramatic Sidvota is thus explained :— 

(i.) Poet. vi. 6, Sudvoray 8é, év dcois NEyovTes drodexviaciv Tt 
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may be both omissions and interpolations in the 
text. In what follows we will confine ourselves to 
certain broad conclusions, though even these may 
not all pass unchallenged. 


The term éthos is generally translated ‘ character,’ 


} Kat dropaivovtas yvipnv. A yvdun is a general 
maxim, and drogaiverOar, ‘ enunciate, a verbum proprium 
in connexion with it: so xaOdAov tu daropaivovra: in § 17. 
A yvépn, though usually a moral maxim, exhibits Sudvo.a 
rather than 400s, probably because it is thought of as the 
starting-point or conclusion of an argument. See the 
use of yvouat in Rhet. ii, 21. 1895 b 14 as rhetorical 
enthymemes. There, however, they are said to give an 
ethical character to speeches. 

(ii.) Poet. vi. 15, tplrov 88 4 Sidvora+ totro 8€ éoriv 7d Aéyew 
diver Gat 7a evdvTa Kal Ta dppdrrovra. 

Poet. vi. 17, Sidvora 8€, év ofs drodetxvtoucl Te os éorw 
H Os otk gor 4% KaOddov Tt arodaivovra:. Here, 
as in vi. 6, Sidvora = pipyots THS Stavolas, the subject to 
drodexvdovee being the dramatic characters. 

(iii) xix. 1-2, dors 88 Kara tHv Sidvoiay Tadra, doa irs Tot 
Adyou Se? mapackevarOjvar, pépy S& tobrwv 76 TE 
droderxvivat kat 7d dew Kal 7d réOn rapacKevd fey, 
otov édeov 7} PdBov 7} dpyjv Kat doa rowadra, Kal ére 
péyeOos kat puxpétytas. Here Sidvora as manifested in 
dramatic Adyos is brought within the domain of Rhetoric 
(ra pev ody mept tiv Sidvoiay év toils rept pytopiKys 
xelo Ow). 

Finsler (p. 79) is, I think, right in referring the phrase 73 7dé0n 
mapaoKeva ery to the emotional effects which the dramatis personae 
produce on one another by their Adyor, not (as commonly inter- 
preted) to the excitation of feeling in the minds of the audience. 
It may be observed that the 740n mentioned are not only ¢Acos 
and “féBos but also épy?) Kat doa rowira, 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (Lc.) approaches to this view, but takes the 
phrase in the sense of ‘supply (to the spectators) the rdé6y of ot 
Aéyovres,’—a sense which rapacxevd(ew could hardly bear. 
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and in many contexts this is its natural English 
equivalent. But if we would speak of character 
in its widest sense, as including all that reveals 
a man’s personal and inner self—his intellectual 
powers no less than the will and the emotions— 
we go beyond the meaning of the Aristotelian 
athos. In the Poetics, éthos and dianova are each 
one side of character; they are two distinct factors 
which unite to constitute the concrete and living 
person. Character in its most comprehensive 
sense depends on these two elements, which, again, 
are declared to be the causes of action, and to 
“determine its quality.1 Hthos, as explained by 
Aristotle, is the moral element in character. It 
reveals a certain state or direction of the will. It 
is an expression of moral purpose, of the permanent 
_ disposition and tendencies, the tone and sentiment 
-of the individual. Dzanoia is the thought, the 
intellectual element, which is implied in all rational” 
conduct, through which alone éthos can find out- 
ward expression, and which is separable from éhos 
only by a process of abstraction. 
When we pass to the dramatic éthos and dianoia, 


1 Poet. vi. 5, mpdrreras S& bard tivGv mparrévrwv, ods dvéyKn 
mowovs twas clvas KaT& Te TO HOS Kal tiv Sidvoray (Sia yop 
tottwv Kal Tas modes eivai papev roids Tivas, wepuxev 88 aitia 
Svo Tav mpd£ewy elvat, Sidvoray at FOos...). Cf. Eth, Nic. vi. 2. 
1139 a 34, edrpagia yap Kal 7d évaytiov év mpage dvev Siavoias 
kat 7Oovs ovk éorev. But in Poet. vi. 6 and 10 it is more 
loosely said that we are ro.ol Teves Kata. TA Oy. 
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we find that éthos reveals itself both in the speeches— 
and in the actions of the dramatic characters ‘in a 
manner corresponding to the twofold manifestations 
of éthos in real life. But we observe with surprise 
that éthos as revealed in action is but lightly touched 
on. Still more surprising is it that though dianoia 
in real life is stated to be one of the two causes 
of action, there is no express recognition of it as— 
similarly manifested in the drama. The reason of 
the omission may possibly be that action is treated 


1 Note 2, p. 337. Mr. Bosanquet in his acute observations on 
plot and character-drawing (History of Aesthetic, pp. 70 ff.) argues 
against 700s being taken to mean ‘character in the sense in which 
character is understood to-day, to be the object of artistic portraiture 
in Shakespeare or Thackeray.’ The remarks in the text bear out 
this contention, though from another point of view. It is more 
difficult to agree entirely with his view that 70s in the Poetics 
is something merely ‘typical and generic,’ ‘as we say good or bad 
character, a certain ‘type of disposition or moral temperament 
without the more individual traits. We may indeed readily admit 
that the subtlety and delicacy of modern character-drawing did not 
present themselves to Aristotle’s mind, more simple and elementary 
qualities formed the basis of dramatic character as he understood 
it. But it appears pretty certain that he thought of individual 
portraiture, and not merely of the delineation of a moral type. 
This seems to follow if only from the rules about 74. 7 9n in ch. xv., 
especially from the requirement that the law of necessity or prob- 
ability, prescribed for the plot, shall apply also to the speeches 
and actions of the dramatic persons (§§ 5-6). This inner rationality 
surely demands a strong basis of individual character. 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (1.c.) similarly observes in reference to ch. xiii, 
where 740s ia discussed in reference to p0Oos, that ‘the drift of the 
whole passage implies that 490s does not necessarily mean to 
Aristotle a simple generic type, but that its complexity is precisely 
on a level with the complexity of the plot.’ 
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in the Poetics as a separate and . independent 





element of tragedy, and‘ kept distinct as far as 
possible from the other elements. This is, indeed, 
one of the inconveniences arising from the highly 











e analytic method of Aristotle in dealing with the 





‘organic parts of an artistic whole, as also with the 
phenomena of life. It is a method that tends to 
divert our attention from the interlacing union of 
the parts and from their final synthesis. Be the 
cause what it may, explicit mention is made in 


-~ our text of the dramatic dianoia as embodied only 


in speech not in action. 

In the dramatic dialogue, the persons who con- 
verse do not discuss abstract truth such as the 
problems of mathematics ;! they desire to explain 
their own doings and influence others. The two 


~elements, éhos and dianoia, may indeed be found 


side by side in one and the same discourse; but 
even so, there is an appreciable difference between 
~~them. Wherever moral choice, or a determination 
of the will is manifested, there éhos appears.’ 


1 Of. Poet. vi. 17, Sidrep obx exovew #Oos Tav Adywv ev ois 
otk éore SiAov H év ols pS’ Gdws Ear 6 Te [mpo]atperrat 4 
patie: 6 Aéyor, with Rhet. iii, 16. 1417 a 18, did TodTo ovk 
éxouoty ot pabnparicol Adyou HOn 6 OTL ovde mpoaiperty, 

? Inferior writers attempted, it would seem, to make ethical 
monologues take the place of a well constructed plot. Poet, vi. 12, 
ere édy tus edeEns On pyres AOcKds kat Néker Kal Siavola eb remot 
nuevas, ob roujoes 5 Hv tis tpaywdias Epyov. Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
268 c—269 a, where such fijorevs are reckoned among ra zpd 
tpaypdias, ‘the preliminaries of tragedy,’ not as ra tpayiKd. 
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Under dianoia are included the intellectual re-.. 
flexions of the speaker; the proof. of his own 
statements, the disproof of those of his opponents, 
his general maxims concerning life and conduct, 
as elicited by the action and forming part of a 
train of reasoning. The emphasis laid by Aristotle 
on this dialectical dianoia is doubtless connected... 
with the decisive influence exercised by political | 
debate and forensic pleading on the Greek theatre, ~~ 
the dyév of the ecclesia or of the law-courts being 
reproduced in the dyv of the drama. 

A few sentences of cardinal importance as to 
plot and character, from ch. vi. 9-11, must here be 
quoted: ‘Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an action and of life, and life fe consists in action, 
and its end is a mode of action, not a “quality. 
Now character determines men’s qualities, but it is 
by their actions that they are happy or the reverse. 

sDramatic action, therefore, isnot. with a view to 
the representation of character : character comes in— 
as subsidiary to the ; actions, ‘Hence the incidents 
and the plot are the end ofa tragedy ; ; and the end 
is the chief thing of all. Again, without action 
there cannot be a tragedy; there may be without 
character. The eager insistence with which 
Aristotle maintains the subordination of éhos to 
plot? Jeads him into a certain exaggeration of state- 











1 Poet, vi. 10, ovxovy drws Ta 7On pupjowvra, mparrovoty, 
GAXG 1a HON cuprapadrapBdvovoew Si Tas mpdfers: vi. 15, 
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ment. The two elements are set against one 
another in sharp and impossible opposition. 
‘Without action there cannot be a tragedy; there 
may be without éhé.’! Clearly, this last remark 
cannot be pressed in a perfectly literal sense.? The 
meaning intended probably is, that there may be a 


eorw re (5 p000s) pipnors mpdgews Kal dia tatrnv pddwwra Tov 
mpatTovTwy. 

1 Poet. vi. 11, re dvev pev mpd£ews otk ay yévorro tpayydta, 
dvev 6& 7OGv yevorr dy. There is a similar exaggeration also 
in the following sentence, af ydp ray vewy TOv weloTuv abe 
tpayydiar eiciv, and again in  8¢ Zed€idos ypady ovdév exe 
900s. 

2 In discussing the place of character and plot in the drama 
confusion is frequently caused by an ambiguity in the use of the 
words, such as indeed we are conscious of also in the use of 
the corresponding words in the Poetics. In the~ popular 
antithesis of the two terms ‘character’ has not its full dramatic 
value, and instead of signifying ‘characters producing an action,’ 
it stands for an abstract impression of character left on our minds 
by the reading of a play. Similarly ‘plot’ is regarded as the 
‘story’ in a play, viewed in abstraction from the special nature of 
the persons; and, in particular, denotes a complication exciting 
wonder or suspense,—an idea, however, which is not necessarily 
present in the word pOos. In this sense a play with a weak 
‘plot’ but good ‘character-drawing’ is undramatic, though it 
tells us something about human nature. On the other hand a play 
with a strong ‘plot’ and weak delineation of ‘character’ may 
tell us almost nothing about human nature, and. yet may be 
dramatic. (It is more doubtful whether it can ever be tragic.) 
From this point of view it may be said that you can have a drama 
without ‘character,’ but not without ‘ plot.’ 

‘Plot’ in the full sense of the word is the ‘action’ (in the large 
Greek meaning of mpais), and includes not only the circumstances 
and incidents which form the main part of ‘plot’ as popularly 
conceived, but also ‘character’ in the full dramatic sense of 
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tragedy in which the moral character of the in- 
dividual agents is so weakly portrayed as to be of 
no-account in the evolution of the action. The 
persons may be mere types, or marked only by 
class characteristics, or lacking in those distinctive 
qualities out of which dramatic action grows.! The 
next sentence adds by way of corroboration that 
‘the tragedies of most of our modern poets are 
devoid of character.’ The later tragedians attempted, 
it would seem, by an ingenious mechanism of plot 
to make up for their want of skill in character- 
drawing. The other side of the antithesis above 
quoted cannot be disputed: ‘ Without action there _— 
cannot be a tragedy’; for action is the differentia 
of drama, and must ever remain the primary and 
controlling principle. The illustration from painting 


‘characters producing an action.’ An antithesis, therefore, between 
‘character’ and ‘plot,’ thus “understood, is obviously impossible. 

On these grounds, we may say that ‘character,’ in the popular 
sense, exists for the sake of the ‘action’; but ‘character’ in the 
full sense cannot correctly be said to exist for the sake of the ‘action.’ 
What is meant in the latter instance is rather, that, dramatically, 
the significance of the ‘characters’ arises from their place in the : 
‘action. 

1 Mr. Bosanquet (History of Aesthetic, p. 73) explains Aristotle’s 
meaning a little differently. ‘He may not have been contrasting 
the plot, as a mere puzzle and solution, with the portrayal of 
individual human character, but he may rather have intended to 
oppose the man as revealed in action, or in speech which con- 
tributes to the march of incident, with monologue or conversation 
simply intended to emphasise this or that type of disposition in 
the interlocutors’ (cf. supra, p. 342, note 2). 
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in ch. vi. 15, which has been subjected to some 
strained interpretations, throws further light on the 
reason why éthos holds a position subsidiary to the 
plot or action. ‘The most beautiful colours, laid on 
confusedly, will not give as much pleasure as the 
chalk outline of a portrait.’1 Here the outlined 
sketch corresponds to the outline of plot. Ethos 
divorced from plot is like a daub of beautiful 
colour, which apart from form gives little pleasure. 
The plot is the groundwork, the design, through 
the medium of which éthos derives its meaning and 
dramatic value. 

The whole-gist of the argument is finally summed 
up thus: ‘The plot is the first principle, and, as it 
were, the soul of a tragedy.’* The analogy here in- 
dicated goes deeper than might at once be apparent 
from the English words. The precise point of the 
comparison depends on the relation in which the 
soul stands to the body in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy.* A play is a kind of living organism. Its 
animating principle is the plot. As in the animal 
and vegetable world the soul or principle of life is 
the primary and moving force, the épx7 from which 


1 Poet, vi. 15, ef yop tis évareiere trois xadAloros dappd- 
ous xvSnv, otk dv Spolws cdppdverev al Acvxoypapycas cixdva. 

Poet. vi. 14, dpx7) pev ody Kat ofov py} 6 pod0os Tijs 
Tpayydtas. 

8 See de Anim. ii, 4, 415 b 7-21, where the soul is explained 
to be the efficient cause, the formal cause, and the final cause of 
the body. 
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the development of the organism proceeds, so it is 
with the plot in tragedy.’ Round this nucleus the— 
parts grow and group themselves. It is the origin 
of movement, the starting-point and basis of the— 
play. Without it the play could not exist. It is 
the plot, again, which gives to the play its inner 
meaning and reality, as the soul does to the body. 
To the plot we look in order to learn what the play - 
means; here lies its essence, its true significance. 
Lastly, the plot is ‘the end of a tragedy’? as well 
as the beginning. Frhrough the plot the intention 
of the play is realised. |. ‘The distinctive emotional - 
effect which the incidents are designed to produce 
is inherent in the artistic structure of the whole. 
Above all, it is the plot that contains those 
Reversals of the Situation (zepurérecar)* and other- 
decisive moments, which most powerfully awaken 
tragic feeling and excite the pleasure appropriate 
to tragedy. 


1 The constant use of cvviordvas in the biological treatises of 
Aristotle should be compared with its meaning in the Poetics as 
applied to the formation and organic structure of a tragedy. De 
Gen. Anim. ii. 1.733 b 20, Fs (yovijs) cioeAOotons 7a (ya ovv- 
lorarar at AapBdve tiv olkelav popdyv. ii. 4. 739 b 33, drav 
8 covery 7d xiqpa Sy. . « iii, 2.753 b 3, yoyveras Tpopyy Tots 
cenanaeras (gous. So otoracis: de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 
28, pe ody trav doTav dbo év TH TpwOTY TvoTdATE yiyverat 
Tov popiwy: cf. de Part. Anim. ii, 1.646 20 sqq. De Caelo ii. 6. 
288 b 16, An yep lows cboracis Tv (hwy éx ToLobTWV TUverTHKEV 
a buagenes rols otketois Té7o4s, 

2 Poet. vi. 10, 6 poOos rédos Tis Tpaywdias. 

3 See p, 329, note 2, 
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Aristotle’s doctrine of the primary importance of 
action or plot has been disputed by many modern 
critics. Plot, it is argued, is a mere external frame- 
work, a piece of mechanism designed to illustrate 
the working of character. Character is in thought 
prior to action and is implied in it. Events have 
no meaning, no interest, except so far as they are 
supposed to proceed from will. Action is defined, 
expressed, interpreted by character. The question, 
however, which this chapter of the Poetics raises 
is not whether one element can in logical analysis 
be shown ultimately to contain the other; we have 
rather to ask which of the two is the more 
fundamental as regards the artistic conception and 
dramatic structure of a play. We will therefore 
inquire shortly what in its simplest analysis is 
meant by the drama,—what it is that constitutes 
dramatic action. 

Action, as has been shown, is the first artistic 
necessity of a play, the controlling condition of its 
existence. But mere action is not enough; an 
isolated deed, however terrible, however pathetic, 
has not in it the dramatic quality. Action, to be 


dramatic, must be exhibited in_its development.an 


i ee its results ; it, must stand.in-reciprocal.and causal 
; relation to certain mental states. We desire to see 


the feelings out of which it grows, the motive force 
of will which carries it to its conclusion ; and, again, 
to trace the effect of the deed accomplished upon 
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the mind of the doer,—the emotions there generated 
asthey become in turn new factors of action, and as 
they react thereby on the other dramatic characters, 
‘The drama, therefore, is will or emotion inaction. — 

Further, the dramatic action forms a complete 
whole: it is a coherent series of events, standing in 
organic relation to one another and bound together 
by the law of cause and effect. The internal centre, 
the pivot round which the whole system turns, is 
the plot. The characters are dramatic only so far - 
as they are grouped round this centre, and work in 
with the movement of events towards an appointed 
end. Free and self-determined though they are, 
they exercise their freedom within a sphere which 
is prescribed by this primary condition of dramatic 
art, They reveal their personality not in. all its - 
fulness, but to such an extent as the natural course 
of the action may require. The situation and the 
circumstances in which they are placed, the other 
wills with which they come into collision, are pre- 
cisely those which are best fitted to search out their 
weak places, to elicit their energy and exhibit it 
in action. 

But the drama not only implies emotion express- 
ing itself in a complete and significant action and 
tending towards a certain end; it also implies a, 
conflict. We may even modify Aristotle's phrase 
and say, that the dramatic conflict, not the mere ’ 


plot, is ‘the. ‘soul of a.tragedy.’. In every drama 
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—— 


there is a collision of forces. Man is imprisoned 
within the limits of the actual. Outside him isa 
necessity which restricts hisfreedom, a superior power 
with which his will frequently collides. Again, there 
is the inward discord of his own divided will; and, 
further, the struggle with other human wills which 
obstruct his own. The delineation of character is 
determined by the fact that a dramatic conflict of 
some kind has to be represented, and by the relation 
in which the several antagonistic forces stand to the 
plotasa whole. But while conflict is the soul of the 
drama, every conflict is not dramatic. In real life, 
as Aristotle points out,’ all action does not manifest 
itself in external acts; there is a silent activity of 
speculative thought which in the highest sense may 
be called action, though it never utters itself in deed. 
But the action of the drama cannot consist in an 
inward activity that does not pass beyond the 
region of thought or emotion. Even where the 
main interest is centred in the internal conflict, this 
conflict must have its outward as well as its inward 
side: it must manifest itself in individual acts, in 
concrete relations with the world outside; it must 
bring the agent into collision with other personalities. 
We therefore exclude from the province of the drama 
purely mental conflicts—action and reaction within 
the mind itself—such as are the solitary struggles 
of the ascetic, the artist, the thinker. These are 
1 Pol. iv. (vii) 3. 1325 b 16-23 (quoted p. 335, note 1). 
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dramatic only when they are brought into a plot 
which gives them significance, and by which they — 
become links in a chain of great events. 

Only certain kinds of character, therefore, are 
capable of dramatic treatment. Character on aa 
passive side, character expressing itself in passionate 
emotion and nothing more, is fit for lyrical poetry, 
but not for the drama. As action is the first 
necessity of the drama, so dramatic character has 
in it some vital and spontaneous force which can ~ 
make and mould circumstances, which sets obstacles 
aside. It is of the battling, energetic type. The --- 
emotions must harden into will and the will express © 
itself in deed. Much more rarely, as in Hamlet, 
can character become dramatic by an ‘niclccnial 
and_masterly inactivity which offers resistance to 
the motives that prompt ordinary men to action. 
Events are then brought about, not by the free 
energy of will, but by acts, as it were, of arrested 
volition, by forces such as operate in the world 
of dreamland. There is in Hamlet a strenuous 
inaction, a not-acting, which is in itself a°form of ~ 


q 
































1 ¢It is quite possible that Aristotle detected a tendency in the 
tragedy of his day which he held dangerous to the vitality of 
drama—the tendency to the merely statuesque, to motionless life. 
If so, his over-statement of the case for the other side was nothing 
less than a piece of practical wisdom. Even to-day this drama of 
motionless life beguiles some men to heresy; M. Maeterlinck 
makes it his ideal in his “ Static Theatre,” the very negation of all 
drama.’—Times Literary Supplement 23rd May, 1902 
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action. Characters such as this are not purely 
passive, they have an originating and resisting 
force of theirown. Most, however, of Shakespeare’s 
characters, like the heroes of the Greek drama, are 
strong and dominant natures, they are of a militant 
quality of mind. They put their whole selves, 
their whole force of thinking and of willing, into 
what they do. Nothing is more wonderful than 
the resistless impulse, the magnificent energy of 
will, with which a Macbeth or a Richard III. goes 


to meet his doom. 


Plot, then, is not, asis sometimes said, a mere ex- 
ternal, an accident of the inner life. In the action 
of the drama character is defined and revealed. The 
conception of the plot as a whole must be present in 
embryo to the poet’s mind prior to the evolution of 
the parts ; the characters will grow and shape them- 
selves out of the dramatic situation in conformity 
with the main design. In maintaining, however, 
that plot is the first essential of the drama, it is not 
implied that the plot must be complicated, that a 
difficult skein is tangled in order to excite curiosity, 
and unravelled again to relieve the feelings so ex- 
cited. Neither in Aeschylus nor in Sophocles has 
plot for its own sake become a motive. Not even in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, where the threads are more 
elaborately tangled and the texture of the plot is 


-woven closer than in any other Greek tragedy, 


is dramatic complication an end in itself. The 
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normal Greek tragedy is singularly simple in- 


‘structure. We do not find, as in King Lear 
and elsewhere in the Shakespearian drama, two 
concurrent actions which are skilfully interwoven 
in order to lead up to a tragic end. Some of the 


greatest Greek plays are not only devoid of in- 





S., 


tricate plot, but present an unchanging..situation. a 


Tn the Prometheus there is no outward movement, > 











the main situation is at the end what it was at 
the beginning: the mental attitude of the hero is 
fixed and immovable, while a series of interlocutors 
come and go. We see before us the conflict of two 
superhuman wills, neither of which can yield to 
the other. Yet the dialogue is not mere conversa- 
tion. Hach speech of Prometheus is a step in the 
action; each word he utters is equivalent to a 
deed ; it is the authentic voice of will which rises 
superior to physical bondage. The play is action 
throughout,—action none the less real because 
it consists not in outward doing. The reproach 
of want of movement which has been brought 
against the Prometheus has been also urged 
against Milton’s Samson Agonstes. It is a drama, 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten 
nor retard the catastrophe.’ Here again, however, 
a somewhat similar criticism is applicable. The 
speeches of Samson form an integral part of the 


action. The will-power which utters itself in~ 


2A 
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dialogue is translated into deed, and culminates 
in a tragic catastrophe, as soon as the outward 
constraints are removed. 

We must hold, then, with Aristotle that plot 
or action is the primary element in the artistic 
structure of the drama. But the case also pre- 
sents another side, which is lightly touched by 
him, and which deserves to be made more prominent. 
Briefly stated it is this. The action which springs 
‘out of character, and reflects character, alone 

-satisfies the higher dramatic conditions. 

Here there is a marked difference between epic 

and dramatic poetry. The epic poem relates a 

' great and complete action which attaches itself to 
the fortunes. of a people, or to the destiny of 
mankind, and sums up the life of a period. The 
story and the deeds of those who pass across its 
wide canvas are linked with the larger movement 
of which the men themselves are but a part. 
The particular action rests upon forces outside 
itself, The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the surprises, the epi- 
sodes, the marvellous incidents of epic story, only 
partly depend on the spontaneous energy of the 
hero. ; 





The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents 
the destiny of the individual man. Action and 
character are here more closely intertwined. Even 
if the connexion cannot be traced in every detail, 
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it is generally manifest when we look to the whole 
tenor of the play. The-action is the product of 
the characters and of the circumstances in which 
they are placed. It is but seldom that outward 
circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces 
of the spirit. If it is true that ‘things outward. 
do draw the inward quality after them,’ it is 
no less true in tragedy that things inward draw 
the outward after them. The outer and the 
inner world are here in nearer correspondence and 
equivalence than in any other form of poetry. The 
element of chance is all but eliminated. An inner 
hond..of probability or necessity binds events 
together. This inevitable sequence of cause and 
effect is the link that character forges as it 
expresses itself in action. A man’s deeds become 
external to him; his character dogs and pursues 
him as a thing apart. The fate that overtakes the 
hero is no alien thing, but his own self recoiling 
upon him for good or evil. ‘Man’s character,’ 
as Heraclitus said, ‘is his destiny’ (400s avOpar@ 
Satuov). To this vital relation between action and 
character is due the artistically compacted plot, 
the central unity of a tragedy. If, as Aristotle 
says, tragedy is a picture of life, it is of life 
rounded off, more complete, more significant, than 
any ordinary human life; revealing in itself the 
eternal law of things, summing up as in a typical 
example the story of human vicissitudes. 
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The dissent from Aristotle’s doctrine that plot 
is the primary element in tragedy, is sometimes 
expressed in a modified form. Plot, it is admitted, 
was the primary element in the ancient drama; 
but, it is urged, the ancient drama was a drama 
of destiny ; it obliterated character, while in the 
modern drama action is subordinate to character. 
Such is the view that De Quincey maintains. 
Man, he says, being the ‘puppet of fate could not 
with any effect display what we call a character’ ; 
for the will which is ‘ the central pivot of character 
was obliterated, thwarted, cancelled by the dark 
fatalism which brooded over the Grecian stage.’ 
‘Powerful and elaborate character . . . would 
have been wasted, nay would have been defeated 
and interrupted by the blind agencies of fate.’ 
Hence, as he argues, the Greek drama presents 
grand situations but no complex motives; statu- 
esque groups of tragic figures, but little play 
of human passion; ‘no struggle internal or 
external.’ 

It is strange that the Greeks of all people, 
and Aeschylus of all poets, should have been 
accused of depriving man of free agency and 
making him the victim of a ‘blind fate. The 
central lesson of the Aeschylean drama is that 
man is the master of his own destiny: nowhere 
is his spiritual freedom more vigorously asserted.’ 

1 See Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 108 ff. Ed. 3. 
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The retribution which overtakes him is not in- 
flicted at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It 
is the justice of the gods, who punish him for 
rebellion against their laws. In ancient tragedy, 
the supernatural forces that order man’s outward 


fortunes—are;itts-true; more visible than in the | 


modern drama, but character is not obliterated, nor 
free personality effaced. The tragic action is no 
mere series of external incidents ; it is a struggle 
of moral forces, the resultant of contending wills, 
though a supreme necessity may guide the move- 
ment of events to unexpected issues. Plot does 
not overpower character; it is the very medium 
through which character is discerned, the touch- 


stone by which its powers are tested. 














Yet there is a certain sense in which we may 
say that the madern drama lays increased stress 
on the delineation, of individual, character. On 
the Greek stage the development of character was 
impeded by the unpliable material with which the 
tragedian had to work. By consecrated usage he 
was confined to a circle of legends whose main 
outlines were already fixed. These had come 
down from a remote past and bore traces of the 
rude times which had given them birth. The 
heroic legends of Greece were woven into the 
texture of national life: they appealed to the 
people by many associations, by local worships 
and familiar representations of art. Epic story, 
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however, had in it elements which the purer and 
more reflective morality of the Periclean age was 
‘constrained to reject. The traditional legends had 
to be adapted, as best they might, to the new 
ethical ideals. 

In carrying out this task the poets were limited 
by the possibilities of the plot. The great facts of 
the legends could not be set aside. The audience, 
familiar with their own heroic history, were not 
prepared for bold surprises. So far as the delinea- 
tion of character itself was concerned, the utmost 
freedom of invention was allowed; the same 
dramatist might in successive tragedies exhibit 
a single person under various and inconsistent 
types of character. The point at which ethical 
portraiture was hampered was when the dramatic 
persons had to be fitted harmoniously into the 
framework of a particular plot. The details of 
the story might vary within wide limits, but the 
end was a thing given; and in the drama the end 
cannot but dominate the structure of the whole,— 
incidents and character alike. The weakness of 
the Dénouement, as compared with the complica- 
tion, of many Greek tragedies is the direct result 
~ of the controlling tradition of the plot. 

Though the poets handled the myths freely, 
often transforming the inner spirit and meaning 
of the tale, yet they could not quite overcome 
the inherent difficulties presented by the problem. 
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Aeschylus and Sophocles succeeded in deepening 
and humanising the archaic stories, and in liberat- 
ing the characters from the influence of the past. 
But in Euripides the strain has become too great. 
The tissue of the material yields ; the old and the 
new world start asunder, the actions done belong- 
ing to the older order of things, the characters 
portrayed being the children of the poet’s own 
generation. 

The freedom of the Greek poet in delineating 
character was thus restricted by the choice of => 
subject-matter. Add to this another considera- 
tion. The themes usually handled were simple in 
outline, the main issues were clear and free from 
the disturbing accidents of individuality. In the 
legends selected the working of the eternal laws 
which govern human life could be visibly dis- 
cerned. The dramatic characters were of corre- > 
sponding simplicity. ~ Their personality was seized 
by the immediate intuition of the poet at some 
decisive moment of action. A small portion was 
carved out of their career, illustrating human life 
in one of its typical aspects. Aeschylus, at once 
poet and prophet, sets forth in dramatic form the 
conflict between opposing principles,—between the 
implacable vengeance of an early age and the 
mercy which tempers justice, as in the Humenides : 
or again, as in the Prometheus, he takes us back 
to a far-off past, and depicts the strife between 
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two antagonists, each of them divine, who are 
| representative of different dispensations, and hints 

at a future harmony, when divine Might should no 

longer be divorced from Wisdom.and Benevolence. 

Sophocles, too, brings rival principles into collision. 
| In the Antigone the divine and the human law stand 
| opposed, and the religious duty towards the family 
3 triumphs over the claims of civic obedience. In 
the Philoctetes, the instincts of natural truthfulness 
finally carry the day against diplomatic falsehood 
. for the public good. 

Greek Tragedy, in its most characteristic 
examples, dramatises not the mere story of 
human calamities, but the play of great jiin- 
ciples, the struggle between contending moral 
forces. The heroes are themselves the concrete 

mbodiment of these forces. Religion, the State, 
ae Family,—these were to a Greek the higher 
and enduring realities, the ideal ends for which he 
lived. Hence in the Greek drama, patriotism,, 
wifely or sisterly devotion, all those elementary \ 
emotions which cluster round home and country, 
are the motives which chiefly impel to action me 
call forth the ardour of self-sacrifice. §eldom, 
least in the older tragedians, do passions ni 
“s. personal animate these tragic heroes: they are free 
from inward discord and self-contradiction : the 
—ends they pursue are objective and rest on a 
belief in the abiding reality of the social organism, 
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The characters hereby gain universal meaning and ~ 
validity: they are not of their own age and 
country only, but can claim kinship with man- 
kind. 

The modern drama introduces us into another | 
world of poetic emotion., A richer and more varied 
inner life is opened up. The sense of personality is 
deepened. Even the idiosyncrasies of human nature 
become material to the dramatist. In Shakespeare | 
character assumes inexhaustible variety. Its aspects | 
are for ever changing, discordant elements meet and 
are blended. The contradictions do not easily yield 
to psychological analysis ; we seek to explain them, 
but we find ourselves dealing only with abstractions. 
Not until the persons enact their story before us, 
and are seen in the plenitude of organic life, do 
we feel that they are possible and real creations. 
The discovery of unsuspected depths in human — 
nature has brought into prominence the subjective 
side of ethical portraiture and subjective modes of 
viewing life. Love, honour, ambition, jealousy are 
the prevailing motives of modern tragedy; and 
among these love, the most exclusive of all the 
passions, dominates all other motives. 

Shakespeare in deepening the subjective person-— 
ality of man does not, however, lose sight of the v 
objective ends of life and of the corresponding phases 
of character. Between these two sides of human 


experience he maintains a just balance. The par- 
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~ ticular emotions he stamps, as did the Greeks, with 


the impress of the universal. Nor does he permit 
the dramatised action to become subservient to the 
portrayal of individual character. Other poets, who 
have explored, though less profoundly, the recesses 
of human nature, and reproduced the rarer and 
more abnormal states of feeling, have been unable 
to rise above the pathological study of man,—a 
study as dangerous as it is fascinating to the 
dramatist. Indeed the conscious analysis of char- 
acter and motive, even where the study of morbid 
conditions is not added, has marred the dramatic 
effect of many modern productions. Goethe with 
all his poetic genius did not surmount this danger. 
His reflective, emotional characters, who view life 
through the medium of individual feeling, seldom | 
have the energy of will requisite to carry out a’: 
tragic action. They are described by the mouth of 
others, they express themselves in lyrical utter- 
ances of incomparable beauty. But the result 
is that where Shakespeare would have given us 
historical dramas, Goethe gives only dramatic 
biographies. And, in general, the modern intro- 
spective habit, the psychological interest felt in 
character, has produced many dramatic lyrics, but 
few dramas. 

The increased emphasis attaching to individual 


portraiture is seen again in the tendency of the 


A 


- romantic drama to exhibit character in growth, in 
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each successive stage of its evolution. A Greek- 
tragedy takes a few significant scenes out. of the 
hero’s life; these are bound | together by a causal 
chain and constitute a single and impressive action. 
Much that the moderns would include in the play 
itself is placed outside the drama, and forms a 
groundwork of circumstances, antecedent to the 
action but necessary to explain it. Frequently the 
whole action of a Greek drama would form merely- 
the. climax of a “modern play. The Greek custom 
of representing four dramas in a day placed a 
natural limit on the length of each play and on 
the range of the action. The romantic drama aimed 
at a more comprehensive representation ; a single 
play in its scope and compass approached to the 
dimensions of a Trilogy. Sir Philip Sidney gently 
ridicules the quickened pace with which time is com- 
pelled to move, in order to condense into a few hours 
the events of as many years. ‘Now of time they 
are more liberall, for ordinary it is that two young 
Princes fall in love. After many traverces, she is 
got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, he is 
lost, groweth a man, falls in love, and is ready 
to get another child, and all this in two hours’ 
space.’ 

The dramatic theme is frequently enlarged i in 
modern tragedy so that the ‘entire process m may. be 
tr raced from_t the moment when a deed lies dormant 
as a em in the mind, till it has matured into action 
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and unfolded itself in all its consequences. As the 
period embraced by the action is extended, and the 
relations with the outer world become more com- 
plex, it is only natural that the characters should 
expand in new directions and undergo essential 
changes, A wider range was here opened up for 
dramatic portraiture. It was not, of course, an 
untried region of art. The Greeks had exhibited 
character as moulded by the plot and developed 
under pressure from without, or through impulses 
which operated from within. Indeed every drama 
— must, in some measure, show the play and counter- 
play of those forces which rule the outer and the 
inner world. The process by which feeling is con- 
solidated into a deed cannot but leave its mark on 
the mind of theagent. Antigone suffers the natural 
reaction from high-strained emotion. Neoptolemus 
becomes a changed person in the progress of the 
action, though the change is merely to restore him 
to his true self, which for the moment he had lost. 
Even Prometheus, grand in his immobility, is in 
some sense worked upon by the persons and the 
scenes which pass before him. His will, uncon- 
querable from the first, expresses itself in tones 
still more defiant at the close. 
“~~ Tn all these instances we have character in pro- 
cess of becoming. Wherever, in short, an action 
J grows and expands according to dramatic laws, 
character, or at least feeling, must move in concert 
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with it. But the extent to which growth and 
movement in the character accompany the march 
of the action is very various. The ancient stage 
furnishes us with no such complete instance of 
character-development as we have, for example, in 
Macbeth. It is the peculiar delight of the moderns 
to follow the course of such an evolution, to be 
present at the determining moment of a man’s 
career, to watch the dawning of a passion, the 
shaping of a purpose, and to pursue the deed to 
its final accomplishment. We desire not only to 
know what a man was, and how he came to be it, 
but to be shown each step in the process, each link 
in the chain ; and.we are the more interested if we 
find th that the gradual. co course of the dram 
ment has wrought a complete lange | in the original [ 
character. In this sense we may admit that the | | 
modern drama has brought the delineation of 
character into new and stronger relief. 

“But when we have taken into account all the 
minor variations of structure which the modern 
drama has undergone; when we have allowed for 
the greater complexity of the plot, the greater pro- 
minence given to the more subjective and individual 
aspects of character, the deeper interest taken in the 
unfolding of character and in its manifold develop- 
ments; yet plot and character, in their essential 
salation, still hold the place ‘sketched : for them in 
the Poetics, and assigned to them on the Greek 
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stage. [Plot is artistically the first necessity of the 
drama. For the drama, in its true idea, is a poetical 
.representation of a complete and typical action, 
whose lines converge on a determined end; which 
evolves itself out of human emotion and human 
will in such a manner that action and character 
are each in turn the outcome of the other 
Such a drama was the creation of Greece, and of 
all her creations perhaps the greatest. Epic and lyric 
poetry have everywhere sprung up independently. 
Dramatic spectacles, religious or secular, are found 
in every country, and at all periods of civilisation. 
Dramatic narratives, such as the Book of Job, 
dramatic lyrics, such as the Song of Solomon, are 
among the forms of composition which meet us in 
the Old Testament. Lyrical dramas, which in their 
constituent elements recall the first beginnings of 
the Greek drama, have existed in China and Japan. 
India has produced vast poems which pass under the 
name of dramas, wanting, however, both the unity 
of action and the spiritual freedom which the drama 
proper implies. The Greek drama is the harmonious 
__fusion of two elements which never before had been 
perfectly blended. Lyrical in its origin, epic in the 
nature of its materials, it is at once an expression 
_sf passionate feeling and the story of an action ; : it 
embodies emotion, but an emotion which grows into | 
will and issues in dee deeds, If the lyrical utterance of 


feeling had remained the dominant, as it was the 
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original, element in a Greek tragedy, it would have 
been left for some other people to create the tragic 
drama. As it was, the Greeks fixed unalterably 
its distinctive form and the artistic principle of its 
structure. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GENERALISING POWER OF COMEDY 


\ Porrry, we say—following Aristotle—is an ex- 
pression of the universal element in human life; 
or, in equivalent modern phrase, it idealises life. 
Now the word ‘idealise’ has two senses, which 
have given rise to some confusion. Writers on 
aesthetics generally mean by it the representation 
of an object in its permanent and essential aspects, 
in a form that answers to its tué i  {déa;~disengaged 
from the passing accidents that cling to individu- 
ality, and from disturbing influences that obscure 
the type. What is local or transient is either 
omitted or reduced to subordinate rank; the par- 
ticular is enlarged till it broadens out into the 
human and the universal. In this sense ‘the 
ideal’ is “the universal’ of the Poetics. But 
there is another_and more popular use of the 
term, by which an idealised representation implies 
not only an absence of disturbing influences in the 
# ‘manifestation of the idea, but a positive accession 


eget what i is beautiful. The object is seized in some 
368 
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_» happy and characteristic moment, its lines of grace 


or strength are more firmly drawn, its beauty is 
heightened, its significance increased, while the 
likeness to the original is retained. The. two senses 
of the word coincide in the higher regions of art. 
When the subject-matter of artistic representation 
already possesses a grandeur or dignity of its own, 
its dominant characteristics will become more 
salient by the suppression of accidental features, 
and the ideal form that results will have added 
elements of beauty. The leading characters in 
tragedy, while true to human nature, stand out 
above the common man in stature and nobility, 
just as, by the art of the portrait-painter, a likeness 
is reproduced and yet idealised.’ In the very act | 
of eliminating the accidental a higher beauty and 
perfection are discovered than was manifested in 
the world of reality. Tragedy, therefore, in the} 
persons of its heroes combines. both. kinds of! 
idealisation; it universalises, and in so doing it! 
embellishes. 

Idealised portraiture does not, as has been 
already observed,’ consist in presenting characters 
of flawless virtue. Aristotle’s tragic hero, as 
delineated in the Poetics (ch. xiii.), is by no means 
free from faults or failings. The instance, again, 


1 Poet, xv. 8, drodiSdvres THy iSiav poppyv dpoiovs wovodyTes 
KadXious ypagovew, 
2 p, 232. 
28 
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of Achilles as a poetic type of character, who in 
spite of defects has a moral nobility entitling him 
to rank as ideal, shows that the idealising pro process, 
as understood by Aristotle, does not “imply | the 
omission of all defects. In general it may be said 
that some particular quality or group of qualities 
must be thrown into relief; some commanding 
faculty heightened, provided that in so doing the 
equipoise of character which constitutes a typical 
human being is not disturbed. ‘The ideal is that 
which ig raised above the trivial and accidental; 
“by virtue of a universal element which answers to 
the true idea of the object it transcends the limita- 
tions of the individual,} Even vicious characters 
are not entirely excluded from tragedy on Aris- 
totle’s theory,’ though the villain may not hold the 
position of protagonist. The saying attributed to 
Sophocles, atdrés pév ofous Sef srocetv, Evpumidny 82 
olos eict, does not bear the interpretation sometimes 
assigned to it, that the characters of Sophocles are 
patterns of heroic goodness, while those of Euri- 
pides are the men and women of real life.* The 


1 Poet, xv. 8. 2 pp. 227 and 316. 

3 Poet. xxv. 6, pds 6& rodros édy eritiysdras dt. odk adnOh, 
GAN icws <ws> Sei—olov Kat LopokdAAs ey adrds pev oiovs Sel 
moteiv, EvpuriSnv 88 ofoe eiciv—ravrn Avréov. There is some 
doubt as to the literal rendering of the words atris pév olovs Sel 
motetv. Vahlen and most editors understand efvas with ofous Sei, 
‘men as they should be,’ whereas strict grammar undoubtedly 
requires us to understand qoveiv, ‘men as the poet should repre- 
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meaning is that the characters of Sophocles answer 
to the higher dramatic requirements; they are 


typical of universal human nature in its deeper 
and abiding aspects; they are ideal, but ideally 
human 3 whereas Euripides ae 
idiosyncrasies and the trivial ars of everyday 
reality- ee 

Objection may be taken to the Satacien 
drawn between the two meanings of the word 
‘idealise,’ on the ground that they run into one 
another and fundamentally mean the same thing. 
It. may be urged that so far as an object assumes 
its universal form, ridding itself of non-essentials, 
it will stand out in perfect beauty ; for all ugliness, 
all imperfection, all evil itself, is an accident 


of nature, a derangement and disturbance by 
which things fall short of their true idea. To 








sent them,’ ‘men as they ought to be drawn.’ In the first edition 
T inclined to the latter view. 

The general context, however, and the equivalent phrases in 
this chapter (ofa efvas Se? § 1, <as> Sef § 6, BéeATioV § 7, mpds 
7) BéArvov § 17) point strongly to the first interpretation. It 
has in its favour this further fact (as is justly observed by Mr. 
R. C. Seaton, Classical Review, vol. xi. No. 6), that the saying of 
Sophocles is thus couched in a less arrogant form. Accepting 
this view we must explain oiovs de? (and similarly <ws> de? § 6) 
asa kind of shorthand expression used, with more than Aristotelian 
brevity and disregard of grammar, to denote the ideal in poetry. 

Even if efvat is to be understood with 8¢7, the Se? will still be 
the ‘ought’ of aesthetic obligation, not the moral ‘ought.’ It has 
been previously shown, however, that the aesthetic ideal of character 
in the Poetics implies a high, though not a perfect morality. 


4 
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represent the universal would thus in its ultimate 
analysis imply the representation of the object in 
the noblest and fairest forms in which it can clothe 
itself according to artistic laws. Comedy, which 
concerns itself with the follies and foibles, the 
flaws and imperfections of mankind, cannot on this 
reasoning idealise or universalise its object. - 
Now, it may or may not be that evil or imper- 
fection can be shown to be anecessary and ultimate 
element in the universe; but the point seems to 
be one for philosophy to discuss, not for art to 
assume. Art, when it seeks to give a compre- 





hensive picture of human life, must accept § such 


premerens ares 


flaws. as belong to. the, normal. constitution of of man. 
At what precise point imperfections are are to be 
regarded as accidental, abnormal, irregular ae) 
presenting so marked a deviation from the type 
as to be unworthy of lasting embodiment in art, 
is a problem whose answer will vary at different 
stages of history, and will admit of different 
applications according to the particular art that 
is in question. Certain imperfections, however, 
will probably always be looked on as permanent 
features of our common humanity. With these 
defects comedy amuses itself, discovering the in- 
consistencies which underlie life and character, and 
exhibiting evil not as it is in its essential nature, 
but as a thing to_be laughed at rather than hated. 
Thus limiting its range of vision, comedy is able to 
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give artistic expression to certain types of character 
which can hardly find a place in serious art. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the in- 
dividual character, considered by itself, is not the 
same as this character considered in its place in the 
drama. A character universalised may, if regarded 
alone, still be ‘ugly,’ and yet it may contribute to 
the beauty of the whole. In that sense we can 
continue to call it ‘ugly’ only by a kind of abstrac- 
tion. Or to put it otherwise,—evil regarded in its 
essential nature may be ugly; but, shown in the 
action of the comedy to be nugatory and ridiculous, 
it ceases to be ugly ; it is an element in a fact which 
is beautiful. 

Aristotle draws no distinction between the uni- 
versality which is proper to tragedy and comedy 
respectively. Each of these, as a branch of the 
poetic art, embodies the type rather than the in- 











dividual, and to this extent they have a common 
function. 

An Athenian of the fifth century would hardly 
have singled out comedy as an example of poetic 
generalisation. The large admixture of personal 
satire in the old Attic comedy would rather have 
suggested the view that the main ingredient in 
comic mirth is the malicious pleasure afforded by 
the discomfiture of another. And, in fact, Plato, 
in the subtle analysis he gives in the Philebus* of 

1 Philebus pp. 48-50. 


i 
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the emotions excited by comedy, proceeds on some 
such assumption. The pleasure of the ludicrous 
springs, he says, from the sight of another’s mis- 
fortune, the misfortune, however, being a kind of 
self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt. A 
certain malice is here of the essence of comic enjoy- 
ment. Inadequate as this may be, if taken as a 
complete account of the ludicrous, it nevertheless 
shows a profound insight into some of the chief 
artistic modes of its manifestation. Plato antici- 
pates, but goes deeper than Hobbes, whose well- 
known words are worth recalling: ‘The passion of 
laughter is nothing else but a sudden glory, arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves, by comparison of the infirmity of others 
or with our own formerly.’ 

The laughter that has in it it a malicious element 
and implies in some sense the abasément of an- 
other, does not satisfy Aristotle’s conception of the 
idea of the ludicrous. His definition in the Poetics? 
carries the analysis a step farther than it had been 
carried by Plato. ‘The ludicrous,’ he says, ‘con- 
sists in some defect or ugliness which is not painful 
or destructive. To take an obvious example, the 
comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does not 
imply pain.’ The phrase ‘not painful or destruc- 


1 Poet, v. 1, 7d yap yeroidy éorw dpdprned Te Kai aioryos 
avddvvov kal od POaprixdy, oloy edObs 73 yedoloy mpdcwrov 
aicxpdv te Kal Stertpappevov avev ddtvas. 
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tive ’—either, that is, to the object of laughter, or 
sympathetically to the subject—is a remarkable 
contribution to the idea under discussion. Still 
more significant is the omission of malice, which™ 
to Plato had seemed an essential ingredient. ~ 
The pleasure, therefore, of the pure ludicrous is 
not to be explained, as some tell us to-day, by 
the disinterested delight of primitive man in the 
infliction of suffering. It does not consist in a 
gratified feeling of malignity, softened indeed by 
civilisation, but ultimately to be resolved into a 
kind of savage mirth. A good joke becomes, indeed, 
a little more pungent if it is seasoned with malice, 
but, even without the malice, laughter may be pro- 
voked. And, according to Aristotle, the quality 
that provokes laughter is a certain ‘ugliness,’ a 
‘defect’ or ‘deformity.’ These words, primarily 
applicable to the physically ugly, the dispropor- 
tionate, the unsymmetrical, will include the frailties, 
follies, and infirmities of human nature, as distin- 
guished from its graver_vices or crimes. Further, 
taking account of the elements which enter into the 
idea of beauty in Aristotle, we shall probably not 
unduly strain the meaning of the expression, if \we_ 
extend it to embrace the incongruities, absurdities, _ 
or cross-purposes of life, ‘its blunders and discords, 
-its imperfect correspondences and adjustments, and 
that in matters intellectual as well as moral. 
Aristotle’s definition is indeed still wanting in 
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exactness ; for though the ludicrous is always. in- 
congruous, yet the incongruous (even limited as it 
is here) is not always ludicrous. Incongruity, in 
order to be ludicrous, requires a transition, a change 
of mood, resulting in the discovery either of an 
unexpected resemblance where there was unlikeness, 
or of an unexpected unlikeness where there was re- 
semblance. There is always a blending of contrasted 
feelings. The pleasure of the ludicrous thus arises 
from the shock of surprise at a painless incongruity. 
“It sometimes allies itself with malice, sometimes 
with sympathy, and sometimes again is detached 
from both. For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to note that, although Aristotle's definition 
is hardly complete, it_has the merit of rec ognising 
the pure ludicrous, which is awakened by the per- 
. ception of incongruity and provokes no malignant 
or triumphant laughter. The definition harmonises 
well with his exclusion of personal satire and galling 
caricature from genuine comedy, and with his 
theory of the generalising power of poetry. 
Indeed, Aristotle selects comedy as a salient 
illustration of what he means by the representation | 
"of the universal." If I understand him aright he / 


























1 Poet, ix. 4-5, 08 (sc. Tot xafédov) croxdferar 4 molnots 
>, 7 > 6. a a | A D lad A 4 nw 
ovopara emitieuévyn . . . ert pev obv THs Kwpwdias 78 TodTO 
djAov yéyovev: overicavres yap Tov pOOov Sa Trav eixdrwv od 

a Re , 2 - c £ + 3 o € 
(otrw MSS.) ra rvxXdvTa évépara troriWéarw, Kal ody domep of 
iapBoro.ot rept tov Kad? Exarrov rototcw. 

J have ventured to admit into the text my conjecture ot 
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cae to the tendency shown in comedy to discard 
|the use of historical names and adopt names which 
jare su ggestiveof characteroroccupationor ‘humours.’ 
It was part of the effort, which, as he says, poetry 
makes to express the universal. The name had 
only to be heard in order that the type to which 
the person belonged might be recognised ; much in 














(or odx!) 74 TuxXdvta for otrw ra rvxdvra of the MSS, : ‘the plot 
is first constructed; then characteristic or appropriate names are 
affixed.’ (For od ra rvx. cf. Poet. vii. 4, xxvi. 7, Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 
b 32, od tiv rvxotcav HSovyv.) The Arabic version which has a 
negative (‘nequaquam,’ Margoliouth) instead of otrw supports the 
correction. By a similar error in this very chapter, ix. 2. 1451 
a 37, A° gives otrw where the apographa rightly read ov 70. 

The thought of the passage will, with the correction, be of this 
kind : ‘It is at this universality that poetry aims when she attaches 
names to the characters, ie. when instead of adopting historical 
names (yevoueva dvépara) she gives names of her own invention 
(cf. § 6 wrerounpéva). The names in that case are expressive ; they 
indicate that the person is not an individual but a type. This 
generalising tendency, which has been counteracted in tragedy, has 
become apparent in the development of comedy.’ Plato in the 
‘Cratylus pp. 392—5 goes far beyond this. By a series of fanciful 
etymologies he professes to discover an inner correspondence 
between the names of various tragic heroes and their characters or 
fortunes. 

It is not quite clear whether the reference in 7j5y totro 8jhov 
yéyovev is to the comedy of Aristotle’s own day or is meant to 
include all the developed forms of comedy. The contrast drawn 
between the practice of of iapPomorol (cf. v. 3, Kpdrns . . . depépevos 
Ths lapBujs iSeas) and the new tendency points rather to the 
wider reference. Since comedy passed beyond the lampooning 
stage, the movement towards generalisation has been perceptible. 

The significant names of Greek Comedy fall into at least two 
classes : 

(1) Names, etymologically significant, such as Dicaeopolis, Euelpides, 
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the same way as in the New Comedy the Boor, the 
Parasite, and other types were known on the stage 
by their familiar masks. It may be added that 
not the names only of the characters, but the 
extant titles of plays composed by writers of the 
Middle Comedy, imply the same effort after 
generalisation. They remind us of the character- 


Peithetaerus, Pheidippides in the Aristophanic comedy, coexisting 
side by side with real names (Socrates, Cleon, etc.) which were a 
survival of the tau@ixy idea. On this model probably Plautus 
coined his Bombomachides, Polymachaeroplagides, Pyrgopolyneices 
(cf. also Atpnourefyns in Diphylus) and the like. Of a tamer 
kind but still of the same class are the names of soldiers of fortune 
in Menander, Thrasonides (in the Micovpevos), Bias (in the KéAag), 
Polemon (in the [lep:xetpouevos), and Thrasyleon. 

(2) Names which, being appropriated by usage to certain parts, 
designated occupation or condition, e.g. BavOias, Mavds (in Phere- 
crates, Alexis, etc, as well as in Aristophanes), Ilvppias, Mavia, 
all slave-names. Similarly in Plautus, many of the names of 
meretrices, Philematium, Glycerium, Palaestra, etc., come pretty 
certainly from writers of the New Comedy. Such names were 
employed in ordinary life, to judge from Athenaeus (xiii. 583 D 
ff). Again, Plautus and Terence agree in using Chremes, Calli- 
demides, Cratinus, Demipho, etc. for senes, and Charinus, Pamphilus 
for, adulescentes. 

In Plautus the number of names etymologically significant 
and appropriate largely preponderates over the non-significant ; 
in Terence the proportion is the other way. In arguing back 
from the usage of Plautus and Terence to Greek originals much 
caution has to be observed. In Plautus, for instance, there are 
some five hundred names which have a Greek appearance (Rassow, 
De Plauti substantivis, Leipzig, 1881), but many of these are of a 
mongrel formation. Terence’s names are for the most part good 
Attic names and were probably more or less associated with stock 
characters in the New Comedy. Unfortunately the fragments of 
Attic Comedy (Middle and New) furnish us with a very ‘scanty 
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sketches of Theophrastus. Such are ‘the Peevish 
man’ (6 Avaxonos), ‘the Fault-finder’ (6 Mepapipoupos), 
‘the Busybody’ (6 Todwvmpdyyov), ‘the Boor’ (6 
"Aypovxos), ‘the Hermit’ (6 Movétporos). Other 
pieces again bear the name of a profession or 
occupation, as ‘the Boxer’ (6 IIv«rns), ‘the 
Charioteer’ (6 “Hydoyos), * the Soldier’ (6 Srparsdrs), 
‘the Painter’ (6 Zeypddos); and others are called 
after a people,—‘the Thessalians,’ ‘the Thebans,’ 
‘the Corinthians,’—and may be assumed, incident- 
ally at least, to portray or satirise national 
characteristics. 

In various places Aristotle indicates the dis- 


tinction between comedy. proper;-which= <playfully 


supply of names on which to rest our conclusions. The Tewpyds 
of Menander contains no names etymologically appropriate to the 
characters, though AGos and Zvpds are stock slaves’ names, familiar 
to us from Terence, 

The following passage from Donatus on Ter. Ad. 1, which well 
illustrates od 7a TuxXdvTa dvépara of the first class above mentioned : 
‘nomina personarum, in comoediis dumtaxat, habere debent rationem 
et etymologiam ; etenim absurdum est comicum aperte argumenta 
confingere, vel nomen personae incongruum dare, vel officium quod 
sit a nomine diversum.’ 

Tf the MSS. reading is retained the passage will run thus :—‘In 
the case of comedy this is already clear: the writers first construct 
their plots ... and then, and not till then (otrw), affix such 
names as first come to hand’ (ra tvxdvta dvéuara being opposed 
to rd yevdueva, dvépara), The names are given at haphazard ; 
they are not as in primitive comedy and tragedy tied down to any 
historical personage,—not limited by association with any known 
individual ; and this fact serves to bring out the generality of the 
action. The connexion between ra rvxévra and the xafdAov on 
this interpretation is somewhat forced, though not impossible. 
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touches the faults and foibles of humanity, and 
personal satire (4 lapBiny iSea)* or invective 
(AoSopia). The one kind of composition is a 
representation of the universal, the other of the 
particular. He does not expressly mention 
Aristophanes in ‘this connexion ; but in the Ethics, 
the old political comedy of Athens is contrasted 
with the Middle Comedy as employing coarse or 
abusive language (aicypodoyia), instead of delicate 
innuendo (tzovoa).? Aristotle himself manifestly 
a prefers the comedy from which personaliti e 
~~banished and which presents generalised types of 
character in conformity with the fundamental laws 

of poetry. 
It is doubtful whether Aristotle had any per- 
ception of the genius and imaginative power of 
| jAristophanes. The characters of the Aristophanic 
drama.are not ; fairly judged if ‘they are e thought of 
simply _as_historical individuals, who are subjected 
to a merciless caricature. _ Socrates, Cleon, Euri- 
pides are types which represent certain movements 
in philosophy, politics, and poetry. They are 





1 Poet. v. 3. 

2 Eth. Nic. iv. 8. 1128 a 22, iSoe 8 dv tis Kat é« Tov 
Koppoiov Tov madady Kat TOV KawOv: Tols pey yap Hv yeAolov 
€ ad - a ‘ a € e , & 
4 aloxporoyia, tois S& padrdAov 7 drévora, Of. frag. aept 
kwpwpdias (Cramer Anecd.): Suapéeper 4 Kwywdia ris Aoiopias, 
éret 4 pev AowWopla drapaxadtmras Ta mpordytTa KaKd, Siéfeurry, 
€ XN cay n £ > Le , > Ld 
9 8 Setrar THs Kahoupévyns éudoews: where euddoews =the 
Aristotelian dzovotas. 
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labelled with historic names: a few obvious traits 
are borrowed which recall the well-known person- 
alities; but the dramatic personages are in no 
sense the men who are known to us from history. 
Such poetic truth as they possess is derived simply 
from their typical quality. It is not, indeed, in the 
manner of Aristophanes to attempt any faithful 
portraiture of life or character. His imagination 
works by giving embodiment to what is abstract. 


| 


His love of bold personification is in part inherited 





from his. predecessors on the Attic stage: Cratinus 
had introduced Laws (Néyo:) and Riches (II\obro1) 
as his choruses. But Aristophanes goes farther; 
he seems to think through materialised ideas. He 
personifies the Just and the Unjust Logic, and 
brings them before us as lawcourt disputants; he 
incarnates a metaphor such as the philosopher ‘in 
the clouds, the jurymen with waspish temper, 
mankind with their airy hopes. The same bent 
of mind leads him to give a concrete form to the 
forces and tendencies of the age, and to embody 
them in actual persons. A play of Aristophanes 
is a dramatised debate, an dyév, in which the 
persons represent opposing principles; for in form 
the piece is always combative, though the fight 





may be but a mock fight. These er a eae, = 


brought into collision and worked out™ hei 
most ‘irrational conclusions, little pettus paid 
to the coherencé of the parts and still less to 
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propriety of character. The Aristophanic comedy, 
having transported real persons into a world where 
the conditions of reality are neglected, strips them 
of all that is truly individual and distinctive, it 
invests them with the attributes of a class or 
makes them representative of an idea. 

In the Middle Comedy and still more in the 
New Comedy we observe a change in the manner 
of poetic generalisation. We quit the fantastic 
world of Aristophanes with its audacious allegories 





rl and grotesque types of character. Théré-ts~now- 





a closer study of real life and a finer delineation 
of motive. The action by degrees gains strength 
and consistency, till, like that of tragedy, it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. Character 
and action become more intimately united. The 
typical follies and failings of mankind ‘are woven 
into a plot, in which moral probability takes the 
place of the arbitrary sequence of loosely connected 
scenes and incidents. The broad characteristics 
of humanity receive a more faithful, if a more 
prosaic rendering. Moreover, the great ideas of 
Hellenism disengage themselves from local and 
accidental influences and make their appeal to 
a universal human sentiment. In Aristotle’s day 
the movement here described was but partially 
developed. He did not live to see the master- 
pieces of Menander, which were the poetic em- 
bodiment of his own theory. The Middle Comedy 
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which suggested to him his ideal had not indeed 
altogether dropped the element of personal satire ; 
it merely replaced the invective formerly levelled 
against public men by a gentle raillery of poets and 
philosophers. Still Aristotle discerned accurately 
the direction in which comedy was travelling, 
and not improbably contributed by his reasoned 
principles and precepts to carry forward the 
literary movement already initiated. 

We have seen that in the Poetics (ch. ix.) he 
draws no distinction between the generalisation 
proper to tragedy and comedy respectively. It 
is an important omission, though in a treatise so 
incomplete as the Poetics, in which we have a bare 
fragment of the section devoted to comedy, we 
are hardly warranted in assuming that he saw no 
difference in this respect between the two forms 
of poetry. Yet critics give ingenious reasons for 
what they conceive to be the orthodox Aristotelian 
view. Lessing, to whom Aristotle’s authority was 
that of a lawgiver in art,’ and who admits that he 
considers the Poetics ‘as infallible as the Elements 
of Euclid,’ having once satisfied himself that 
Aristotle had pronounced upon the matter in 
dispute, enforces at length the conclusion that 
the characters in comedy are ‘general,’ precisely 


1 This tradition goes back to Scaliger (1561): see Spingarn, 
page 141, ‘Aristoteles imperator noster, omnium bonarum artium 
dictator perpetuus.’ (Scaliger, Poet. vii. ii. 1.) 
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in the same sense as those of tragedy.’ He con- 
troverts the saying of Diderot that ‘comedy has 
species, tragedy has individuals,’ and the similar - 
observation of Hurd that ‘comedy makes all 


| characters general, tragedy particular.’’ 


But, surely, there is a real distinction between 
the generalisation of tragedy and of comedy, though 
it is not exactly expressed in the sayings above 
quoted. "Comedy looking at a single aspect of 
life, at the follies, the imperfections, the incon- 
sistencies of men, withdraws its attention from the 














graver issues which concern the end of conduct. 
Ft takes those moments when life appears to be 
fF idl idle and distorted, a thing of vanity and nothing- 
'f ness ; it brings < out its negative side, its inherent 
1 Tato it exhibits” situations in—which—the 
@ sense of the ideal is lost under an outward gaiety, 
Ml or its realisation wholly frustrated. It does not 


detach the essentials of life from the unreal ap- 
pearances; and, though some elements of tragic 
earnestness may underlie the representation, comedy 
cannot, while remaining within its own strict limits, 


. present, as tragedy does, a rounded and complete 


action, an image of universal human nature. In 
respect of character-drawing, its v usual method—so 
far as it maintains itself as a distinct artistic type 
—is to embody a dominant characteristic or a lead- 





1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. pp. 458-470. 
2 ib. p. 468. 
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ing passion, so that the single attribute becomes _ 
the man. 

A character so created, exhibiting an ideal of 
covetousness, misanthropy, or whatever the quality 
may be, almost of necessity runs to caricature. It 
is framed on lines of impossi implicity. The — 
single quality, which in nature is organically related 
to other impulses and powers, is isalated and ex-.. 
aggerated. The process is one of abstraction, and ~ 
corresponds to an original one-sidedness in the 
comic view of life. Even Moliére in Tartuffe and 
Alceste portrays abstract qualities rather than 
living men. Not that comedy in its generalising 
effort suppresses particulars. No detail is too 
trivial for it, no utterance too momentary, no desires 
too purely egoistic, if only they can be made to 
serve the general effect; but the details it 
accentuates are of a different kind from those which 
tragedy admits. In the passing and unreal ap- 
pearances of life it finds everywhere material for 
mirth. In a sense it individualises everything, no 
less truly than in another sense it generalises all. 
What it can rarely achieve as a purely sportive 
activity is to combine these two aspects in ethical 
portraiture. 

The line that severs tragedy and comedy is not, | 
indeed, so sharply drawn by modern dramatic art 
as it was in the ancient world ; and characters have 


been created in which the serious and the comic 
2c 
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element intexpenctrate one another. By the close 
alliance of sympathy | ‘with humour—an alliance 
which was still imperfect in antiquity—the most 
far-reaching results have been produced affecting 


the range and meaning of the ludicrous. Humo 








2 
“enriched by sympathy, directs its observation to 
Gis mo Sater ai of life. It looks below 
‘the surface, it rediscovers the hidden incongruities 
and deeper discords to which use and wont have 
deadened our perception. It finds everywhere the 
material both for laughter_and tears; and pathos 
henceforth becomes the companion of humour. The 
humorist does not, like the satirist, stand apart 
from men in fancied superiority. He recognises 
his own kinship with the humanity which provokes 
him to mirth. He sees around him shattered 
ideals; he observes the irony of destiny; he is 
aware of discords and imperfections, but accepts 
them all with playfrl acquiescence, and is saddened 
and amused in turn. Humour is the meeting-point 
of tragedy and comedy ; and the saying of Socrates 
in the Symposium has in great measure been 
justified, that the genius of tragedy and of comedy 
is the same.’ 
It is chiefly through humour of the deeper sort 
that modern comedy has acquired its generalising 
power. To the humorist there is no such thing 

















1 Plato, Sympos. 223, tod avrov dvdpos efvar kwpwdiav Kat 
tpaywdiay érictacOat Toseiv. 
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as individual folly, but only folly universal in a 
world of fools. Humour annihilates the finite. 
As Coleridge says, ‘The little is made great and 
the great little, in order to destroy both, because 
all is equal in contrast with the infinite.’ Uncle 
Toby, in Tristram Shandy, with his campaigns and 
his fortresses, is an epitome of the follies of man- 
kind. In the greatest creations of humour, such as 
Don Quixote, we have a summary of the contra- 
dictions of human life, of the disproportion between 
the idea and the fact, between soul and body, 
between the brilliant day-dream and the waking 
reality. 

This universalising power of humour is not, in- 
deed, unknown in ancient literature. The Birds of 
Aristophanes is a splendid example to the contrary. 
But if we restrict our attention, as we have chiefly 
done here, to the portraiture of character that is 
individual while at the same time it is universal, 
we are at once aware of a distinction. Don Quixote 
and Sancho are living and breathing beings; each 
is a tissue of contradictions, yet each is a true 
personality. The actors in an Aristophanic 
play are transparent caricatures. In these half- 
grotesque impersonations the individual is entirely 
subordinated to the type; and not here only, but 
also—so far as we can judge—in the more minute 
and realistic art of the New Comedy, where differ- 
ences of age, sex, family relationship, or social 
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condition are carefully delineated, coexisting, how- 
ever, with strongly marked features of a common 
humanity. Greek tragedy, on the other hand, like 
all tragedy of the highest order, combines in one 
harmonious representation the individual and the 
universal, Whereas comedy tends to merge the 
individual in the type, tragedy manifests the 
type through the individual. In brief, it may be 
said that comedy, in its unmixed sportive form, 
-ereates personified ideals, tragedy creates idealised 


persons. 
aaa, 





CHAPTER XI 


POETIC UNIVERSALITY IN GREEK LITERATURE 


Ir is characteristic of Aristotle’s method that he 
starts from concrete facts, and that_his rules are in © 
2 9 ‘alisat AC He is, ~~ 
in the first dastanés, a Greek summing up Greek 
experience. ‘The treasure-house of Greek art and 
poetry lay open before him; a vast body of litera- 

ture, lost to us, was in his hands. He looked back 
upon the past, conscious, it would seem, that the 
great creative era was closed, and that in the highest 
regions, at least, of artistic composition the Greek 
genius had reached the summit of its powers. The 

time was ripe for criticism to take a survey of the 
whole field of poetic literature. Aristotleapproaches ~_ 
the subject as the historian of poetry, but his general- 
ising-faculty.impels. him to.seek.the.law in the facts, > 
and from the observed effects of different kinds of 
poetry to penetrate to the essential character of 
each. If his rules have proved in most cases to be 

not merely rules of Greek art but principles of art, 


it is because first, the Greek poets contain so much 
ny 
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that appeals to universal human nature, and becausé” 
neat Aristotle War able Hom the mans of literazure 
before him to disengage and to formulate this uni- 

versal element. The laws that he discovers are 

those which were already impressed on the chief 

productions of the Greek genius. 

We can hardly claim, as has been sometimes 
done for Aristotle, that he rose above the traditions 
and limitations of the Hellenic mind, and took up 
the attitude of the purely human or cosmopolitan 
spectator. On some points, doubtless, he expresses 

_opinions which contradict the current ideas of his 
age. He admits that in certain cases the tragic 
poet may take entirely fictitious subjects instead 
of the well-known legends. He holds that metre, 
which was popularly thought to be the most essential 

element of poetry, is in truth the least essential, if 
indeed it is essential at all.? He leaves it at least 
an open question whether the drama may not still 

admit of new developments.’ But in general it 
remains true that Greek experience was the starting- 
point and basis.of.histheary, though that experience 
had to be sifted, condensed, and interpreted before 
any coherent doctrine of poetry could be framed or 
judgment be passed on individual authors. Aristotle 
does not accept even the greater tragedians as all 
of equal authority, or all their works as alike canons 
of art; and it is a mistake to assume that the 

1 Poet. ix. 8. 2 pp. 141 ff. 3 Poet. iv. 11. 
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precepts of the Poetics must, if there is no indica- 
tion to the contrary, harmonise with the practice of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, if not of minor 
writers also. Hisrules are based ona discriminating 
and selective principle, and imply some criterion for 
judging of artistic excellence. 

The principles of art as laid down by Aristotle 
faithfully reflect the Greek genius in the exclusion 
of certain tendencies to which other nations have 
yielded. J- First, pure realism is forbidden ; that is,* 
the literal and prosaic imitation which reaches per- 
fection in a Jugglery of the senses by which the copy 
is mistaken for the original. In the decay of Greek 
art this kind of ingenuity came into vogue, but it 
never found favour in the best times. Even the 
custom of setting up votive statues of athletes who 
had been thrice victors in the games did not lead to 
a realism such as in Egypt was the outcome of the 
practice which secured the immortality of a. dead 
man through the material support of a portrait 
statue. 2,Next, pure symbolism is forbidden,—those ~ 
fantastic shapes which attracted the Imagination of 
Oriental nations, and which were known to the 
Greeks themselves in the arts of Egypt and Assyria. 
The body of a lion with the head of a man and the 
wings and feathers of a bird was an attempt to 
render abstract attributes in forms which do not 
correspond with the idea. Instead of the concrete 
““tmage ofa living organism the result is an impossible 
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compound, which in transcending nature violates 
nature’s laws. The Odyssey, on the other ‘hand, 
with its impossible adventures by sea and land, its 
magic ship, its enchanted islands, its men trans- 
formed into swine, its vision of the world below, is 
constructed according to the laws of poetic truth. 
The whole is a faithful representation of human life 
and action, the irrational elements (t4 dAoya) being 
but accessories that do not disturb the main impres- 
sion. They are presented to the imagination with 
such vividness and coherence that the impossible 
becomes, plausible, the fiction looks like truth. 

That these principles were arrived at after due 
observation of Oriental art is very “improbable. 
Familiar as Aristotle must have ‘been with the ex- 
ternal characteristics of this art and with specimens 
of Greek workmanship which had been moulded 
under its influence, there is no express allusion to 
Eastern works of art in his writings. The omission 
is not explained simply by saying that he did not 
set himself the task of writing a treatise on sculpture, 
and that his sole concern was with poetry. For, 
had he given serious thought to the plastic art of 
the East, as he certainly did to that of his own 
country, some trace of it would probably have 
been found in his writings; just as his observation 
of Greek models led him to drop many detached 
remarks on painting and sculpture. Lo learn a_ 


barbarous tongue, however, was.so..uncongenial to 
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a Greek that even the all-acquisitive mind of , 
Aristotle was content to remain.jJenorant of every~ 
literature but his own; and it may similarly have 
seemed a waste of labour to study the symbolism 
of a barbarous art.! Oriental art on the face of it 
was not a rational and intelligent creation; it had 
no counterpart in the world of reality. 

3,The Greek imagination of the classical age is 
under the strict control of reason, it is limited by 
a sense of measure and a faculty of self-restraint. _. 
It does not like the Oriental run riot in its own 
prodigal wealth. We are always conscious of a 
reserve of power, a temperate strength which knows 




















1 It is strange how little notice the Greeks took of symbolical 
art. Dion Chrysostom (circa a.D. 100), OAvpm. Or. xii. 404 R, in 
a speech put into the mouth of Phidias defends the plastic art of 
Greece, which expresses the divine nature in human form. The 
human body serves indeed as a symbol of the invisible, but it is a 
nobler symbolism than that of the barbarians, who in animal shapes 
discover the divine image. Philostratus Vit. Apoll. vi. 19 discusses 
the point at greater length. Apollonius is here supporting the 
method of Greek sculpture as contrasted with the Sree forms 
under which the gods were represented in Egypt (toma. kal yeAota 
Oedv «iSn). Thespesion, with whom he is conversing, argues that 
the wisdom of the Egyptians is shown chiefly in this, that they 
give up the daring attempt directly to reproduce the deity, and by 
symbol and allegory produce a more impressive effect: copdv yap 
elrep tt Aiyvrrioy kat 7d py OpactverOar és ra TOv Gedy eidn, 
EvpBodud 8& adrd roreio Oar Kat trovootpeva, Kal yap av xat 
cenvdtepa obtw daivorro. ‘To which Apollonius replies that the 
effect would have been still more impressive if instead of fashioning 
a dog or goat or ibis they had offered no visible representation, and 
left it to the imagination, which is a better artist, to give form and 
shape to the divinity. 
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its own resources and employs them without effort 
and without ostentation. The poet, the historian, 
the artist, each of them could do much more if he 
chose, but_he does not care to dazzle us. He is 
bent on seeing truly, on seeing harmoniously, and 
on expressing what he sees. The materials on 
which his imagination works are fused and com- 
bined according to the laws of what is possible, 
reasonable, natural. Greek mythology as it has 
come to us in literature bears on it this _mark 
Plies reasonableness. Traces indeed there are of an 
“earlier type,—rude and unassimilated elements, 
flaws which have been left untouched by the 
shaping hand of the poet or by the constructive 
genius of the race. But compare Greek mythology 
with that of other nations, and we cannot but 
wonder at its freedom from the extravagant and 
grotesque. The Greeks in creating their gods in 
‘their own likeness followed that imperious instinct 
of ‘their nature which required that every product 
of their minds should be a harmonious and in- 
telligible création, not a thing halfin ‘the world, 
half’ out of it, no hybrid compound of symbolic 
attributes. 

To watch the formation of the Homeric Olympus 
is to see the Greek mind working in its own 
artistic fashion. The several tribes, —Achaeans, 
Argives, Minyae, and a host of others,—have each 
their local gods and goddesses, uncharacterised, 
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unspecialised, save by the vague omnipotence of 
godhead. With the victory of dominant races and 
the fusion of cults there came a redistribution of 
functions and attributes that might have issued 
in unmeaning chaos or in bare abstractions. Not 
so with the Greeks. From the motley assemblage 
of tribal divinities the Homeric gods stand out 
_ clear and calm as their own statues. The gods of 
other nations may be but the expression of the 
people’s practical needs, or the abstracted utterance 
of their thought. -The.gods—ef the Greeks are 
fashioned by a race of artists in accordance with 
“nature, but completing and-transcending her. The 
mythologist notes how in the assignment of their 


spheres and duties all that is non-essential is | 


eliminated. Attributes which a god already has 
in common with other gods fall out. The Homeric 
Olympus is a great gathering of living type-forms 





whose image henceforth haunted the imagination 
of the race. 

It would not be true to say that the lighter 
play of fancy... js--exeluded—from- the literature 
and mythology of the Greeks. Few nations have 
taken more delight. in weaving airy and poetic 
fictions apart from all reality, made out of nothing 
and ending nowhere. Almost all the Greek poets 
have something of this national taste. It breaks 
out at moments even in the prose-writers, in 
Herodotus or Plato. In one domain, that of 





> 
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comedy, fancy seems at first sight to reign supreme , 
and uncontrolled. It obeys its own laws and 
revels in its own absurdities. It turns the world 
upside down, and men and gods follow its bidding. 
The poet yields in thorough abandonment to the 
spirit of the festival, he leads the orgy and shares 
its’madness and intoxication. No sooner is he 
launched on his course than he is carried wherever 
-an exuberant poetic fancy and a gift of inex- 
tinguishable laughter lead him. The transitions 
from jest to earnest are as quick as thought. 
Whole scenes follow one another in which no 
single word can be taken seriously. Yet even 
comedy has its lucid intervals, or rather in its 
madness there is a method. In its wildest freaks 


' there is some underlying reason, some intelligible 








drift and purpose. The fantastic licence, how- 
ever, of omy. stands al alone in Greek literature. 
In other departments fancy is much more re- 
strained, more reserved. It breaks through as” 
a sudden and transient light, as gleams that 
come and go, it does not disturb the serenity of 
thought. 

The Greeks themselves were accustomed to 
speak of poetic genius as a form of madnéss, an 
inspired enthusiasm. It is the doctrine of Plato 
in the Jon, in the Phaedrus, in the Symposium. 
Even Aristotle, who sometimes writes as if the 
faculty of the logician were enough to construct 
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a poem, says ‘poetry is a thing inspired.’’ Else- 


where he more accurately distinguishes two classes 
of poets,—the man of flexible genius who can take 
the impress of each character in turn, and the 
man of fine frenzy, who is lifted out of his 
proper self, and loses his own personality.? In 
another place we read of a poet who never com- 
posed so well as when he was in ‘ecstasy’ or 
delirium ;* but of these compositions no specimens 


1 Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 b 19; &vOcov yap 4 moinois. 

2 Poet, xvii. 2, 815 edpvods % mointixy eoriv 7 paviKod' ToUTWY 
yap of pev evarAacro: of 8& éxotareKxol ciow, The reading 
éxoratuxoé is found in one MS.: the others have é¢eraotuxoi, 
The correspondence of the two clauses is beyond doubt best 
maintained by reading éxoratixoi. Then, of pév, ie. the edpveis, 
are elrAacrot: the finely gifted natures, poets who have the 
versatility of genius, can take the mould of other characters : 
whereas of 8, ie. the pavixol, are éxorarexoi. If we keep 
eeragtixoi, ot pev will refer to pavixol, ot dé to edprels. By 
éeragrxoé will be meant a fine instinct of criticism, an artistic 
judgment, a delicate power of seizing resemblances and differences. 
In favour of this it may be argued that the eddujs has the special 
gift of a fine critical faculty : cf. Eth. Nic. iii. 5. 1114 b 6, @Ade 
diva. Sei domep dy exovta, 7 Kpivel Kadas . . . Kal éorey 
eipuys @ ToUTO KadGs wépuxev. But in either case the cipuijs 
has a more conscious and critical faculty than the pavixds. The 
Arabic version, which at first seemed undecipherable, is now found 
to afford unquestionable confirmation of éxoratuKot; see Preface, 
p. Xxvi,. = 

As a curious instance of perverted criticism, it is worth 
mentioning that Dryden (following Rapin), Preface to Troilus and 
Cressida, wished to read edpvots od pavexot, lest the ‘madness of 
poetry ’ should be justified from the authority of Aristotle. 

3 Probl. xxx. 1. 954 a 38, Mapaxds 8 6 Lvpaxototos Kal 
dpeivoy fv moumtys 67° exorain. 


r 
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survive. Of the great poets of Greece, however, we 
can say with certainty that whatever was the 
exact nature of their madness, inspiration, ecstasy 
—call it what you will—they never released them- 
selves from the sovereignty of reason. Capricious 
and inconsequent they were not. Their imagina- 
tive creations even in their most fantastic forms 
obeyed a hidden law. iF 
Lamb's essay on ‘The Sanity of True Genius’ 
may be illustrated from ‘Greek poetry as fitly as from 
Shakespeare. ‘So far from the position’ holding 
true that great wit (or genius, in our modern way 
of speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, 
the greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever be 
found to be the s “sanest writers. Bit the’ true — 
poet ‘dreams being awake. He 4 not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it. 
Where he seems most to recede~ from facially 
he will be found the truest to it. From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon ‘possible exist-. 
ences, he subjugates them to the law of her con- 
sistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray 
_and desert her.’ The perfect sanity of the Greek? 
_ genius is intimately connected with its universality. 
For is not insanity a kind of disordered indi- | 
» vidualism ? “The madman is an egoist ; he ‘eked 
his own fancies as the measure of all things. He 
does not correct his impressions, or compare them 
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with those of others, or bring them into hamaony 
with external fact. The test of a man’s sanity’ 
is the relation in which his mind stands to ae 
universal, We call a man sane when his ideas 
not only form a coherent whole in themselves, 
but fit in with the laws and facts of the outer 
world and with the universal human reason. Is 
not all this in keeping with Aristotle’s theory that 
the effort of poetry is towards the universal; that 
it represents the permanent possibilities of human 
nature, the essentials rather than the accidents ? 
The poet does not on the one hand create at 
random or by guesswork, nor yet does he merely 
record what has happened. He tells what may 
happen according to laws of internal probability 
or necessity. The-sequence of poetry is not the 
empirical sequence of fact but the logical or con- V 
~ceivable sequence of ideas; it eliminates chance 
and discovers unity and gipaci in characters 
and events. 

All-great poetry and art fulfil this law of 
’ universality, but none perhaps so perfectly as the 
poetry and art of the Greeks. Take a single 
instance,—the delineation of female character i 
Greek poetry. The heroines of Homer and” of-tie 
tragedians are broadly and unmistakably human.> 
In real life woman is less individual than man ; 
she runs less into idiosyncrasies, she conforms 
rather to the general type. This however, it may 
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be said, is owing to the deference she patys to the 
conventional rules of society ; it is due to artificial 
causes that do not reach to the foundations of 
character. But an inwardly eccentric woman is 
also rare. Go below the surface and ‘you find that 
~with all outward marks of difference, whether of 
fashion or of manner, and in spite of a caprice that 
has become proverbial, female character can be 
reduced to certain elemental types of womanhood. 
- These essential types are few. Maiden, wife, 
mother, daughter, sister,—here are thé great 
determining. Zelations of life. ‘They f form the 
- groundwork of character. Accident may modify 
character, circumstances may stamp it with a 
particular expression, and bring into relief this or 
that dominant feature. But there remains an 
“ideal mould. in. bi 2. type..is..cast. Once the 
\ ‘deeper springs of fadling are s moved, ieeimnbheates 
are thrust aside, and a woman’s action may almost 
with certainty be predicted. 

The superiority of the Greeks over all but the 
very greatest of the moderns in portraying female © 
character, is probably due to their power of seizing 

"..and expressing the universal side of human nature 
—that ‘side _Which._is.primany.--and-fundamental 

im woman. They ‘follow,’ as Coleridge says of 
Shakespeare, ‘the main march of the human 
affections.’ The vulgar and obtrusive elements 


a fos “of personality are. cast off, and in proportiorras-the 
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characters are divested of what is purely individual, 
do they gain in interest and elevation. Penelope, 
Nausicaa, Andromache, Antigone, Iphigenia, are 
beings far less complex than the heroines of a 
dozen novels that come out now in a single year. 
Their beauty and truth lie precisely in their typical 





humanity. — Nor, in gaining universal significance, - 


Sa in 


do the women of Greek literature fade into abstract 
types. The finer shades of character are not 
excluded by the simplicity with which the main 
“Tines are drawn. In discarding what is accidental 
their individuality is not obliterated but deepened 
and enriched; for it is not disordered emotion or 
perplexity of motive that makes a character poetical, 
but power of will or power of love. Attentive 
study. of such a poetic creation as Antigone reveals 
innumerable subtle traits illustrative of the general 
principle of Greek art by which the utmost variety 
of detail is admitted, if only it contributes to the 
total impression and is subject to a controlling 
unity of design. 

For many centuries the standing quarrel of 
Greek literature had been between the poets and 
the philosophers. Poetry, said the philosophers, is 
all fiction, and immoral fiction too; philosophy 
seeks the good and the true. Plato, inheriting 
the ancient dislike of the wise men towards 
poetry, banished the poets from his ideal republic. 


Aristotle would heal the strife. He discovers a 
2D 
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meeting-point of poetry and philosophy in the 
relation in which they stand to the universal. We 
should have been glad if he had explained his 
conception of the exact difference between them; 
clearly, he did not intend to merge poetry in 
philosophy. Following the lines of his general 
theory we can assert thus much,—that poetry is 
akin to philosophy in so far as it aims at express- 
ing the universal ; but that, unlike philosophy, it 
employs the medium of sensuous and imaginative 
form. In this sense poetry is a concrete philo- 
sophy, ‘a criticism of life’ and of the universe. 
This is completely true only of the higher imagina- 
tive creations, of such poems as those of Homer, 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Dante. In them there is 
an interpretation of man and of life and of the 
world; a connected scheme and view of things 
not systematised or consciously unfolded, but 
latent, underlying the poet’s thought and essential 
to the unity of the poem. Poets, too, even of an 
inferior order, who, like Wordsworth, are capable 
of presenting truly, if not the whole of life, 
yet. certain definite aspects of it in imaginative 
form, are in their own way philosophers. They 
embody a consistent and harmonious wisdom of 
their own. 

Between poetry and philosophy there had been 
an ancient feud. It was otherwise with poetry and 
history. Here at first there was no opposition. 
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‘ Poetry,’ says Bacon, ‘is feigned history’; much of. 
the poetry of the Greeks might be called authentic 
history,—true not in precision of detail or in the 
record of personal adventures, but in its indication 
of the larger outlines of ‘events and its embodiment 
in ideal form of the past deeds of the race. Aris- 
totle himself speaks of the myths as history ; the 
incidents they narrate are facts (ra yevoueva); the 
names of their heroes are ‘historical’ (yevoueva 
éyduata) as opposed to fictitious (erormpéva) names.’ 
In this sense Greek tragedy was historical, but its 
facts were drawn not from recent history or con- 
temporaneous events. The tragedian was the suc- 
cessor of the epic poet, who was himself the earliest 
historian of the Greek race and the keeper of its 
archives. Homer, it is true, is not to us as he was 


to the Greeks the minute » andliteral ‘chronicler of 
the - Trojan-war..We-may smile when we think of 
“his lines being quoted and accepted as evidence in 
the settlement of an international claim. Yet the 
Homeric poems are still historical documents of the 
highest value; and that not merely as reflecting 
the life of the poet’s age, the sentiments and 
manners of the heroic society of which he formed 
a part, but also as preserving the popular traditions 
of Greece. Not many years ago it was the fashion 
to speak of the legendary history of Greece as 
legend and nothing more. Art and archaeology are 
1 Poet, ix, 6—7 : supra, pp. 168-170. 
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every day adding fresh testimony as to its sub- 
stantial truth. Explorations and excavations are 
restoring the traditional poits.of contact. between 
Greece and Asia Minor. Famous dynasties which 
not long since had been resolved into sun-myths 
again stand out as historical realities. Troy, 
Tiryns, Mycenae rest on sure foundations; their 
past greatness, their lines of princes, their re- 
lations with outside states, are not the dreams 
of poetic imagination. The kernel of truth, which 
was thought to be non-existent or indiscoverable, 

is being extracted _by t the new appliances of the 
historical method. 

The Hellenic people, in short, are found to have 
perpetuated their history with marvellous fidelity 
through popular myth. Myth was the unwritten 

“literature of an early people whose “instinttive~ 
_ language 5 was poetry. It was at once their philo- 
™sophy and their history. It enshrined their uncon- — 
scious theories of life, their reflexions upon things 
human and divine. It recorded all that they knew 
about their own past, about their cities and families, 
the geographical movements of their tribes and the 
exploits of their ancestors. Myth to the Greeks was 
—not simply what we mean by legend. Aristotle 
observes that the poet is none the less a poet or 
maker though the incidents of his poem should 
chance to be actual events; for some actual events 
have that internal stamp of the probable or possible 
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which makes them the subject-matter of poetry.? 
Such were the ‘actual events’ recorded in. myth. 
They lay ready to the poet’s hand as an anonymous 
work, touched by the imagination of an artistic race, 
many of them hardly needing to be recast from the 
poetic mould in which they lay. ‘Truth and fiction 
were here fused together, and the collective whole. _, 
was heroic history. This was the idealising 
medium through which the past became poetical ;_; 
it afforded that ima, -zemoteness which 
enabled the hearers to escape from present real- 
ities. It lifted them into a higher sphere of 
existence where the distractions of the present 
were forgotten in the thrilling stories of an age 
which, though distant, appealed to them by many 
associations. The Athenians fined Phrynichus for 
his Capture of Miletus not because the event it 
represented was historical instead of mythical, but 
because it was recent and painful history. As the 
fairy-land of fancy was to Spenser 

















‘The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil, 


so the Greeks looked to poetry as a refuge from the 
miseries and toilsomeness of life. The comic poet 
Timocles in explaining the effect of tragedy gives 
expression to the common sentiment of Greece. 
‘The mind, made to forget its own sufferings and 


1 Poet, ix. 9. 
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touched with the charm of ancther’s woe, carries 
away instruction and delight.’+ 

Greek poetry and art with true historic sense 
did not take the present as an isolated point, but 
proj ected it into the past, whose half-effaced outlines 


were restored by the imagination. Myth'was the ~ 
golden link which bound together the generations, “ 


The odes of Pindar are a case in point. The poet, 
starting from the individual victor in the games, 
raises the interest above the personal level and 
beyond the special occasion, by giving historical 
perspective and background to the event. The 
victor’s fortunes are connected with the annals of 
his house, with the trials and triumphs of the past. 
Nor does the poet stop at the deeds of ancestors. 
The mention of a common ancestor—of a Heracles— 
will transport him from Lacedaemon to Thessaly. 
He passes outside the family and the city and 


1 Timocles Avovucidfoveat: Meineke, Com. Frag. ii. 800: 
6 yap voos tov iSleov AnOnv AaBav- 
mpds ahAotpip te Puyaywynbels rdOer 
pe? ySovis drnrAOc wadevbeis dpa, 

Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 98-108: 

ei ydp tis Kal mévOos exwy veoxndel Ovpo 
&tnrat kpadinv dxayyjpevos, attap dordds 
Movodwy Oepdrwy KActa tpotépwy dvOpurwy 
bpvioy, pdkapds te Oeodvs of "OAvpmov exovow, 
ail & ye Suvodpovewy eridijOerat, obd€ Te KySew 
Hépyyta. Taxéws 8¢ wapérpare SGpa Ocdwy. 


Iambl. de Mysteriis, i. 11, p. 39, 5:6 8%) rotro év re Kopmdia kal 
tpayydia ddAdtpia wdOn Oewpotvres torapev Ta oiKeia rdOn. 


n 
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sweeps with rapid glance from colony to mother- 
city, from city to country, from the personal to the 
Panhellenic interest. Thus the ode is more than 
an occasional poem, and the theme as it is unfolded 
acquires a larger meaning. ‘The victor is trans- 
figured into a glorious personification of his race, 
and the present is reflected, magnified, illuminated 
in the mirror of the mythic past.’ The ode rises 
by clear ascents from the individual to the 
uyiversal. 
‘It is this that constitutes Greek idealism. The— 


pacar es TU ie 
nof for the Greeks separate spheres which stood ~ 
apart ; the _breath-ef-poetry-kindled the facts of 
experience and the traditions of the past. The 
ideal in Greek art was not the opposite of the ~ 
real, but rather its fulfilment and perfection.\ Each . 


sprang out of the same soil; the one was the full<_ 
blown flower of which the other was the germ. 


1 Gildersleeve, Pindar, Intr. p. xviii. 
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